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FOREWORD; 


I have much pleasure in placing before the public this humble 
effort of mine at interpreting and explaining a work on the Advaifa 
philosophy of recognized merit. 

A glance of the General Table of Contents will make it clear 
that this volume has been divided into two main Sections, Sanskrit 
and English. The first* contains the Text of the Siddhanta- 
bindu with the Commentary of Purushottama Saraswatl 
called the Bindusaradlpana and certain Appendices and the 
second comprises Explanatory and Critical Notes and a 
Translation of the text in English and certain Appendices. 

Tho text has been prepared from the following materials: — 

( 1 ) A photostat copy of a MS- of the Siddhantabindu purported 
to have been written in S'ake 1601 ( A. D. 1679-80 ) and obtained 
from the MSS- Collection at the Oriental Institute, Baroda which 
is referred to in the foot-notes^as % gsrCTC; (2) a similar copy of a 
MS. of the JBindusamdlpaiia stated to have been written in Sarfivat 
1817 (A. D. 1760-61 ) obtained from the same institution which is 
referred to in the foot-notes as ( 3) a MS. of both the 

works together appeared to have been written in Samvat 1840 (A. 
E. 1783-84) and obtained from the Bhandarkar Oriental Research 
Institute’s MSS. Library at Poona which is referred to in the 
foot-notes as *3 5*3^; and (4) another MS. of both of them 
together, purported to have been written in Samvat 1765 (A. D. 
l70i-09 ) and obtained from the same source which is referred to in 
the foot-notes as n All these MSS. are complete. 

As several variations in readings, some important, others 
unimportant, were found between the Baroda and Poona MSS. of 
the text and the commentary it was found 'necessary to adopt 
one particular MS. of each as the basis of my text and mention 
the important variations found in the others, in the foot-notes 
My choice for that purpose/ has fallen on tho Baroda MSS. 
because they are comparatively older than the Poona .MSS. and 
because I found from the photostat copies in my possession that 



they had been written more legibly and had comparatively 
faults of penmanship. There are however certain places w 
1 had to prefer the readings found in the ono or the other o 
Boona MSS. and in such cases I have Btated in brief in the 00 
notes the reasons fordoing so. 

I havq divided the text into four parts, namely :— ( 1 ) STtSjfn 
(Introductory Remarks); (2) rTRidFHq: (Determination oft e 
sense of the Term 'Twain’), (3) (Determination of the 

sense of the Term ‘Tat’) and (4) (Determination 

of the senso of the Sentence 'Tattwama&i’ ) for reasons which have 
been explained at p. 1 of the Note^. 1 have also sub-divided each 
of these parts into numerous paragraphs so that the reader who 
wishes to know the view of the author on any particular topic 
may not have to wade through the whole work for that purpose. 

~ _ The text contains nurueious quotations from the principal 
Upctnishads^ obviously because, according to the "Vedflntins gene- 
rally, they are the only source from which the true knowledge of 
Brahma can be derived,, some from the Brahmasutras of BsdarS.- 
ya.no. which purport to systematise the 'teaching contained in those 
sacred texts and therefore form the nucleus from which the different 
doctrines of the S'ahkara, Ramanuja, Madhwa, N unbar ka and 
Vallabha schools have grown, from the Bhdsya on the latter by 
S'&nkara because that was the principal work of the Advaita school 
to which Mndhusudana Saraswatii belonged and fronrtlre numerous 
other works composed later" on by the’ adherents^ of that school, 
from Surea'yaiSj who was the immediate pupil of the founder of that 
school down to Vidyaranya t. e. from those who flourished from 
the ninth to the 'fifteenth century of the Christian era, because 
some' points which had not been touched directly by the founder 
of the school or had been treated by him only cuisorily were 
found thrashed out by these later Advaitins, each according to his 
own ability, and their views thereon wercTielpful to the author in 
elucidating the points which he wished to establish by this work, 
which though" apparently a mere commentary is as good as an 
independent work. I am glad that I was able to trace aU those 
'"quotations) except a very few of them, to their sources and have 
mentioned them in paranthescs by the sida of each quotation 
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together with the portions or chapters of the worl s in which they 
occur Some of these quotations being portions of Sutras or verges, 
are not intelligible without knowing the context ,jn which they 
occur in the original works I have therefore given the remaining 
portions of them m the foot-notes thereunder*. All Alphabetical 
List of Quotations has also been appended to the text so that 
if a leader wishes to find out where it occuis he can do so without 
difficulty A List of the Abbreviations used in the text in 
order to indicate the aouices of the quotations occurring in the 
text has also been appended at the end J! have found that 
some mistakes have unfortunately crept in m thq text and the 
commentary for reasons which are common to most of the works 
puh lthed in India I have therefoie appended at the end of this 
section a List Of Corrections and have to request the reader to 
ffia e a , eas ** lm poitant corrections from amongst them before 
pioceeding to read the work 

The Explanatory and Critical Notes and the Translation 
m English of the test as printed in the preceding section have also 
been divided into paitg corresponding to those- of the text The 
numbers of theappropriata psgesofths te\tiava been stated in 
English m tlie Notes In the Translation the numbers of the 
corresponding pages of the test have been stated in Sanskrit at 
the end of each passage in order that' they may not be confounded 
with the conesponding pages of the Notes.. „ 

The explanations in the Notes liavo-heen based principally 
upon those contained the following four commentaries on the 
Siddhantabindu namely — ( 1 ) BmUusamdtjiam ( 2 ) Nyayarat ui 
vah, (3) Laghutjcdhya and ( 4 ) Bindup) apata Their merits 
and dements will be found discussed and such information about 
their authors as was available to me collected in the Intro 
duction Wheuever I had an occasion to differ from any com 
montator, I have stated so, giving my reason or lessons for 
folding a different view 

The criticism m the Notes has been based upon my own 
study of the text and most of the othci works of the author and 
other relevant works m English, Sanskrit and Guj rati Besides 
explaining tonus, sentences and passages, I havo also given 
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summaries of the arguments of the author at convenient stages 
in order that the reader may be able to digest what may have been 
r ( ead over and fallow what may come nest. 

The Translation" follows the text closely as printed in the „ 
‘preceding section. In mating it I have on the one hand avoided 
being slavishly literal and on the other taken very few liberties 
with the text, with the result that while one who cannot read and 
understand the text can read it through and gather the author’s 
meaning from it as if the ' work had been originally written in 
English, one wKo "Would look upon it as a’ mere help towards 
understanding' the text and would therefore expect to find from 
it passage for passage, sentence for sentence and even word for 
word, would raiely feel disappointed in his expectation. Wher- 
ever I have thought that some explanation in simple language was 
necessary for giving a clear Idea of what the author meant, I have 
•given it in a foot-note'. * % 

•Very few abbreviations occur in this section. I have not 
1 therefore thought it necessary to append a list thereof to it. 

' In order to' facilitate reference I have appended an Index to 

the Notes _ and a 'List of Works Consulted and Referred 

to for preparing them. **'■* * 

This volume unfortunately appears after the lapse of mure than 
fivo years since its .publication was annouuced but the delay has 
been duo partly to the fact that the Nirqaya Sugar Press bavin" 
several works on hand at the same timo worked only at intervals, 
paitty to the fact that tho Benares'" and Poona editions of the 
work having como out with the commentaries of Na ray ana Tlrtha" 
and Abhyaukara whilu tho Sansbit portion of this work was bein" 
printed, I thought it better with tho approval of tho Director 
or tho Oriental Institute, to revise tho Notes, Preface and 
Introduction and partly to the fact that my official duties were 
sometimes so pressing that I could not make pi ogress in tho work 
of revision for dnya together at times. 

My sincere^ thanks are duo to tho Government of Baroda for 
sanctioning tho publication of this work in tho Gad a cuts OnerUal 
Side*, to tho authorities of tho Oriental Institute, Baroda and tho 
BhandarUr Oriental Research Institute, Poona for lendin" MSS- 
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and such books as could be sent out from their Libraries/ 
to. Mr. Chintaharag Chakravarti, M. A., Lecturer, Bethune- 
College, Calcutta for kindly collecting for my sake and supplying 
very valuable local information regarding*- the author and the 
descendants of his brother Yadavacbarya, which has enabled me - 
to give a geneological tree of the family from the time of 
Shahbuddin Ghori upto the present day, a period of more' 
than 750 years, to Mr. IC Chattopadhyaya of AUahadad for 
supplying information as to some of the Northern India editions 
of some of the works of the author in his review of piy article 
on Madhusudana Saraswatl; His Life and Works which •• 
was published in VoL VIIL of the Annah of the Bhandarkac 
Research Institute and to Mr. N. C. Divanji, Superintendent, 
Travelling Libraries, Baroda State, for rendering much valuable 
assistance. * 

With those few prefatory remarks I placo this volume in the ' 
hands of the public, expecting that those gifted, scholars who * 
may have occasion to review this work will keep an eye as- much 
on its merits as on its demerits. When even such a profound 
scholar and teacher of Advoitisra as the revered author of tli o 
Siddhantabindu, has, while placing the work before his compeers, 
expected magnanimity from his critics by saying — jtw 
S 2 > afqqt — it is not too much for me, his hum bio 

interpreter, doing a little bit of service to the goddess Sarasvall 
during sparo hours, which* are rare, to expect it from those 
hoary savants of Asia and Luropo who have dedicated their 
whole lives to that service- Moreover the Advaita philosophy 
is so subtle and abstract and tho method of exposition adopted 
in the works thereon is so intimately connected with the Ny.ly.i 
system that even if a work thereon is couched in simple Sanskrit 
ono is bound to meet with diflieulties hero and there in grasping 
tho meaning intended to bo convened by the author. This 
fact has been recognized even by tho commentator Purushotiama, 
who had tho raro benefit of being a dUciple of tho learned author 
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of the Siddhankibindu, when, he has said : — siarc ftflarasnfr =? git: 

Dtfr, for lf$&r t I hare however done 

my best to probe .the mind of the author and hope that this my 
attempt to interpret - it will bo helpful to those interested in this 
• science of sciences. 

Buhctr, Dated - ) 

30th Aprd 1033. 


P. C. Divan ji. 
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INTRODUCTION 


It ia the usual practice of tho editors of Sanaknfc works to acquaint 
, their readers with the nature of the work they are editing, the author 
thereof, his date as far as it can be ascertained from reliable data his 
place amongst the authors of the other works on the same subject, the sub- 
ject-matter of the work in hand && This is especially necessary xn the case 
of a work on Indian philosophy because ils history is yet m a volatile state 
and it is such a subject that it ia very difficult for a reader to follow the 
line of reasoning of an author without a previous general acquaintance with 
his vievys and the peculiarities of his style &c Even the S'astns of the 
old school who do editing work have for some years past seen the necessity 
of doing so. i therefore propose to discharge that duty as best as I can 

I 

What is the Siddhantabuidu? 

The Siddh&ntabtndu, or Svddhaniaiattuxxbmdu&a it is called by some 
people, is a commentary on the Daactalofa, also known as Ghidanandadas a- 
_ « Jo fa, a small Stotra, consisting, as its name implies, of ten verses only whose 
reputed author was S'n S'anbaracharya, the founder of the Advaita school 
of the Vedanta philosophy. It appears that there are 3 other commentaries 
on that Stotra but this is the only one which has attracted the attention 
of scholars and that is due to its intrinsic merit In the second of (be four 
verses given at the end of that commentary 1 it is called a Nibandha (digest) 
and in the fourth it is stated that it had been prepared at the repeated request 
of Balabhadra who according to Purusbottama was a pupil of the author 
and whose surname was Bhattacharya How far its contents justify that 
appellation will be examined after the contents thereof are analysed 
and reviewed. But whether it is or is not a digest it does not cease to be 
a running commentary on the Stotra above-mentioned As a commentary 
it is very valuable in that besides explaining the meanings of the words 
amk^hfly'w.'ipjLaa. a. -udh/m •gics, behind, them. to. aacantain. th/t 

motive of the au thor m composing the Stotra and having done so, has 
interpreted tho Stotra in the light of that motive. This has enabled him to 
consider many more points concerning the underlying doctrine than would 
otherwise have been possible for him to do 

II 

Authorship of the Work. 

There is no room for doubt as to who was the author of this work 
because there is sufficient internal evidence available on that point. Thus 


1 , Sanskrit Section p \nfrt 
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in the Becond of the four verses given at the end of the work 1 it is distinctly 
stated that it had been composed by Madhusudana Munj His further 
identification is secured by the colophon wherein it is stated that it had been 
composed by 1 the illustrious Midhusuds.ua Saraswati, a disciple at the 
revered feet of the revered and illustrious Yiswes warn Saraswati, a pen pa- 
tetic teacher of the order of Paramahamsas ’ s It is clear from this that the 
author of this work was a member of the order of Sanuyosis and a disciple 
of Vis weswara Saraswati 

III 

Madhusudana Saraswati Distinguished from 
other Madhusudanas. 

The fact that this author’s name was Madhusudana Saraswati serves 
to distinguish him from other Madhusudanas who have made contributions 
to the Sanskrit literature, but whose names do not end with the affix ‘Sara* 
awati’ Maharaahopadhyaya Abhyankar S &stn Btates that there were m all 
twenty five authors who bore the name Madhusudana and that five thereout 
had the affix Saraswati applied to their names. 3 He has not however 
given the names of all of them. From Aufrecht’s Catilogus Gatalogorim 
one can gather the names of some 15 to 16 oE them of whom only one had 
the affix Saraswati’, applied to his name Under that name he has men- 
tioned Beveral works one of which is the Svidhuntabindu. .We are not here 
concerned with the 20 other Madhusudanas of the learned S ustn or the 15 
or 16 Madhusudanas of the learned compiler of the Catalogus Caialogoram 
but with the Madhusudana Saraswati of the latter to whom he attributes 
the authorship of several other works besides the Siddhcintabindu and the 
5 Madhusudana Saraswatis of the former amongst whom those works aro 
divided, for our object is to ascertain the life-work of our own author 

IV 

Author of the Siddhantahindu Distinguished from other 
MadhusUdana Saraswatis by Ascertaining 
his Other Works. 

The works which Aufrecht has mentioned under the heading Madhu- 
sudana Saraswati are — (t) Ailvaitabrahmasuldk i, (2) Aduntaralnarak- 
sana, (3) Atmabodha-tila, (4) Anandamandakml, (5) Ihg v&da-jatddya- 
s/itaviis-ih tnatrcMtfi, (6) Krxshnahiluhala Na taka, (7) Prasthanabhcda , 
(8) Uha/dvsamanyaTurupaaa , (0) Bhagavxulgllagit.dhnrthadipila,, (10) 
Jlha^atoadthalUraaaj/aiw , (11) Bhagawtapwanaprathamaaloka-vyaUiya, 
(12) Bhagawaiapuranidyaslolairaya vyakhyd, (13) Afahxmna&tolra Ukd, 

1 Section p ^ tnfra 

2. ifSHvu 3 ! lOTftarwcruR tfifl q Ac 

3. Oowrnmenl, Oriental Seriet, CUut A. ho, 2— Introduction pp 2G-£f. 
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ntabindu, noticed m tLe Introduction to his translation of that work Thera 
are thus 19 works in all which are attributed to our author J will consider 
the claims of all of them to be included in our list. 

(1) Advaitasiddhi 

As for the first thereout namely Advaiiasiddhi it was first printed 
with the commentary of Brahmananda m the Advaitamanjari Series at 
Kumbhakoua Another edition thereof was brought out hy the Nimaya 
Sugar Press and a third with a commentary in Hindi by a Brahmachari 
was brought out a few years ago by the Gujrati Press at Bombay The 
last is at present before me Relyingmpon it I say that the author has 
made obeisance in the second of the three introductory verses to three 
Gurus Sri Rama Wadbava and Vis wes'wara. The colophon again at 
the end of each of the four Parichcbhedas thereof is to the following 
effect Thus ends the in the Advaitasiddhi composed by the illustrious 

Madhusudana Saraswsti a disciple at the illustrious feet of the illustrious 
Vw wes'wara Saraswati a peripatetic teacher of the illustrious order 
of Paramahamsas 1 The Stddhantabindu is also distinctly referred to 
therein as the authors own work five times in the first Parichchheda 
and once in the fourth 1 The VedaniakalpalaUka too which has been 
acknowledged m the Siddhantabindu as the work of the author thereof 2 3 
has been referred to in this work not leas than six times 4 Then again at 
the end of the third Parichchheda there is a verse whereiu the author 
acknowledges his indebtedness to his Guru of the name of Viswesw&ra 
for having been able to keep the work free from faults and make it full of 
merits and in the second of the nine verses at the end of the work he 
acknowledges his indebtedness to Madhava Saraswati for having become 
versed in making out the meanings of the Scriptures. There can there 
fore b« not the slightest doubt as to the author of this work being the 
same as that of the Siddhantabindu. 

(2) AdvaitaralnaraJJcma 

This work has been printed by’ the Niruaya Sagar Press. In the 
concluding verse therein the author appears to have made obeisance to 
Via ewes'wara and the colophon at its end is almost the same as that at the 
end of the Stddhantahindu the only difference being that the word 
' Bbegawat occurring in the latter before the word Pujyapada is absent 
from the former Moreover the Advaitasiddhi is referred to therein six times 

2 Gujrati Frets edition pp 847, 411, 480, 4^4, 489 and 095 

S Sanskrit Section )p 'So and infra 

4 Gujrati Frets edition pp 887 892, 411 684, 687 and 99a 
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33 the work of the same author 1 The Vedantakalpalahkd which has been 
acknowledged by the author as his own work m the Siddhaitabmdu 2 and 
other works has been acknowledged here too as his own work 3 

(5) Vedantalalpalatika 

This work has been printed in the Pnncess of Wales Saras wafci 
Bhavan Text Series, As printed the colophon at its end omits the number 
of the ' Stabaka * hut I have no doubt that the word Prathamah ought to 
be there because the beginning and end of the worlc as printed correspond 
with those given m Dr R L Mitra’s Notices of Sanskrit HISS Vol IV at p 

34 and m the India, Office CataCogue Vol IV p 768 m the colophon of both 
,of which the said word does occur Secondly, if the work as printed 

we'e complete we 6hould have expected it to have been closed with the 
remark 'Thus ends the Vedantahalpalatiha &c instead of * Thus ends 
the Stabaka m the VedantaJcalpalatil a &c lor a reason which is obvious. 
Thirdly, this work has been referred to six times m the Advaita&iddhi 1 
once in the Advaitaratnardks ana s , twice in the Siddhantabindu* twice 
in the Mahimnastotra Uka 1 and once 'in the Bhakiirasnyana 8 Few of 
these references can but most of them including those m tho Stddhanta 
bindu cannot he identified from the printed work Lastly in the printed 
work itself there are promises of the treatment of particular topics in details 
later on 0 These are not found to have been fulfilled m the subsequent parts 
thereof as printed I therefore conclude that it contains the first stabaka 
only and is therefore an incomplete reproduction of the work as composed 
by the author The eame was the case with tho Ehaktirasayano. Until 
all the three Ullasas were printed in the Acbyuta Grantharaala there was 
□o complete printed edition thereof and many people took the first printed 
Ullasa to comprise the whole work Complete MSS of the Vedantakalpa 
laiilca seem to be very rare for tho catalogues which I have consulted 
contain mention of many MSS of the first Stabaka only and one cannot 
be sure whether the others are of that only or of other Stabakas as welL I 
have not as yet been able to get any complete MS and cannot therefore say 
how many Stabakas there are m all ip that work and cannot stato here how 
» the colophons of the other Stabakas end It at in the printed work which 

1 ITxr9ay<* Sugar Pres* editionpp 3 2. t -G 28, 37 and 4-t~ 

2 Sanskrit Section pp oa and infra. 

3 Ni roaya Sugar Press edition p 4-t 

4 Gujrah Press editon pp 387, 392, Jfll, C3j CS7 , 995 

5 Nirriaja Sugar Press edition p 44 

G Samir-tt Section pp a a and infra 

7 Ntryaya Sugar Press edttwnp} 54 and 57 

8. Achyula Granlfianiald Scries Ao II p 24 

3 SarasicaU Bhavan 7 ext 5er»t* Ao III pp 17, 20, 2 1, CO, 75 
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is in tho simo words ns that m tho MSS. in tho tuo catalogues above-men- 
tioned except for tho word ‘ Prathamah" m os follow*.— ‘Tims ends tlio 
StnbaL i iu thu VcddntakalixxlaUld composed by Madbusuda&a Saroswatl, a 
peripatetic teacher of tho illuitnous order of Firraaham&u" There u 
thus no mention of his Curd Viawcs'wora but the aboio reference in tho 
other works to this and one to tho 5ufdAJnfait;iJu at pi 87 of the printed 
edition lens o no doubt as to its being a work, of tho namo author 

($) SamJipaJiirIrala-surctsam<j)xriia 
This haa been printed along with tho original work itself in tuo 
\olmncsas Iso, XVIII of tho Kftsi Sanskrit Series Tho colophon at tho 
end of the first chapter Uicrcof 13 exactly 10 the 6ama words as that at 
tho end of tho Adimiuraltia nod tho wording of those at tbs end of tho 
other three chapters is also tho eama hut with this difference that instead 
of tho word "PujyapAdaaishja" after tho word “Via weawara Sar-iswaU’ 
there is Ike word S npidaaisbja” which makes no dificrence bo far na our 
prosent purposo is concerned Moreover tho first line of the introductory 
verso 11 a 2 therein 1 a tho t>aino as tho corresponding lino of the correspond- 
ing introductory versa in the AdwttkuufdAv There is thus a statement 
tberun of Sri ItAma, Viawcawara and ilOdbaia being tho Gurus of tho 
author Lastly, although I biro not been ablo to find any reference therein 
to any other w or k of tho author or any direct reference thereto in any 
other work of his, 1 confidently believe that what the author means by 
saving m the Adiattaralna at p. 45 that tho subject how Asatnbh&iana 
of two BOrts is removed has been dealt with m details elsewhere, is that ho 
haa dona bo in the 2nd paragraph at tho beginuing of tho commcntaiy on 
Chapter III of the Savila epa Sariraka and in the portion of the commentary 
on Chapter IV thereof 1 . This work too must therefore be held to haio 
been composed by the author of tho Suldhantabiniu. 

(5) GudharthadipiUl 

This is a very lucid and popular running commentary on the Bhaya 
uadgita. It has been printed by the Anandas rain Press of Poona along with 
tho original work and another commentary by S ridbara. At the end of each 
chapter thereof there is a coiopfion in ttis tnmir wuruYng air I'riatf stf tda eatf of 
the commentary on the second third and fourth chapters of the SamUepa 
Sanraka *. t. to saj , tho author has therein acknowledged Via wes wara 
barasvvati aB his Guru Secondly, the first line of the last of the 5 verses 
put in at the end of the work is the same as the correspendmg line of 
introductory versa no 2 in the Adiaiiiaiddht aud Sarasamgraha Thirdly, 
a-lthou h I have not b’en able to find any reference therein to any of the 
other works previously mentioned I have found therein under B G VIL 
16 and XVIII 66 distinct references to BhagawadbhaU%rasayani, a work 


1 has 1 Sanskrit Scries No XVIItVol II pp l ti 17 and 357 
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about which, as I shall later on show there can be no doubt as to its 
being a work of the author of the Svldhantabindu. I have also found it 
acknowledged by the author in the Advaitatiddhi as his own work 1 This 
then adds one more valuable work to the list of the works of the same 
author 


(6) BkaUirasayanct or Bhagivaclbhaltirasayanct 
The first Ullasa only of this work was once printed at Calcutta but 
recently all the three Ullusas have been brought out by Goswami Damodar 
Sastmn the Achyuta Granthamala Senes with a commentary of the author 
on the first Ullasa and his own on the other two Each Ullasa thereof 
contains several Kankaa and on the first there is also a commentary in 
prose composed by the author himself At the end of each Ull&sa there 
is a colophon to the following effect namely — Thus ends in tie Iihaga 
wadbha! tirasayana composed by the illustrious Uadhusudana Saraswati a 
peripatetic teacher of the order of Paraniahamsas 3 There is thus no 
mention in it of the name of his Guru Vis wes warn but there is another 
strong internal evidence therein of its being the work of the samo author 
and that is that in tho commentary under Kanka ID of Ullasa I tlio 
reader is aske 1 to refer for details as to how the mind can assume the form 
of an object to the authors Ve lantakalpalatil a 3 and m that under 
Kankit 23 of the same Ullasa he is asked to refer for details as to the 
way m which the knowledge of an object arises, to tho author a Sxddhania 
Itndii* This is then the sixth additional nork falling to tho credit of 
our author 

(7) ffluigaxcataprathamas'lol-a-iyuLhya 
This is a commentary on only tho first \crso namely Janmidya 
sya jatah &c. of tho Bhagawat Purina and was published along with 10 
other commentaries 9 ia Sanskrit and 1 m Hindi by Nitjoswarupa 
Brahmach&n of \ rinds van m S 19o5 at pp 27 31 of tho first volume of 
ins Bhagawat Purina. Tho authors intention stems to 1 a\ e been to write a 
Commentary on cither tho whole work or a greater portion of it than one 
■verso only because there is no colophon and because t js therein staled at 
the end. — All the varieties of cxpononcc* of the sentiment of Bhakli huio 
been stated by us in the Bhakliraoajano- Some of them will bo stated hero 
also * This does not seem to have been done m tho s ibscqucat pait of tho 
work as printed. Tho rcfi-reuce to the JJhaLitrasdjiina shows that it is tho 
work of the same author 

1 G jra/v Trtit eJUio t p 744* 

2. rfj £c 

3 IcAyuta GrtituKavkJl Strut \o, II p 24 
*. IbiJp 6 
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(8) JUahimnastotrO'tlld. 

riie original stotra is reputed to have been composed by Pushpa- 
dantaebarya and was published with Madhuaudana Saras wall s commentary 
by the Niruaya Sagar Press. It appears from the last verse thereof that it 
had been orally recited by him and committed to writing by somebody else 
Apparently it contains a eulogy of God Siva but Madhusudana, Saraswati 
has so construed the wording of all the verses thereof as to make them 
applicable both to that god and to Vishnu In the beginning of his commen 
tary there ia a verso containing an obeisance to his Guru Vis wea wara and 
at the end thero ia a colophon to the following effect — Thus ends the 
commentary on MaJiimnasUiIi composed by the llluBtnous Madhueudana 
Saraswatl, a bee sitting on the lotus feet of tho illustrious Vis'weswara 
Saraswati of the illustrious order of ParamabamBaa Moreover in tho 
portions thereof under verses 26 and 27 there is a distinct reference to thB 
Vedanta 1 alpalatika and it is stated m the latter that it is the work of 
the same author and I belie; e that by the words ‘Anyatroktamasti tatsarva 
matropasaihhartavyam nyunatapanharaya , which occur therein the author 
refers the reader to the concluding portion of the commentary on Verse 
Yin of the Baa asiol i 1 It must therefore he included amongst the works 
of our author 

(3) Prasthanabheda 

This work m the form in which it is printed by the Yam Vilas Press 
does not seem from its colophon to have been composed by any Madhusudana 
Saraswati but some later student Beems to have made it out of the commen- 
tary on Verse 7 of the Mahimnastotra tika with slight modifications here 
and there in order to give it the appearance of an independent work. 
Therefore though it contains much valuable information as to some of the 
Sastraa it does not make any addition to the number of works of Our author 

(JO) HanlilrirVyulhya 

This is a commentary on the Eardxla of Vopadeva which is so to 
say a key to the study of the Bhayawat Parana It was printed at Calcutta 
in 1920 with an Introduction by t vo S aaln s of Bengal It is divided into 
twelve chapters corresponding to those of the Purana and below the 
commentary on each of ti eta there is a colophon to the following effect 
namely — Thus ends the Vivararut (exposition ) of the Skandha m the 
Hanhla, composed by the illustrious Vopadeva made by Madhusudana 
Saraswati 3 The name of the author a Guru ia thu s missing from it In 

safPFn thiyS 1 

2 Sanskrit Section p 
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tho last of tho six verses put in at tho end of tho commentary, there is also 
tho samo mmo of the author without any further information. There 
is also no reference in this to any other work of tho ratno author nor is this 
work referred to in any of tho works previously mentioned, so far as I am 
aware. Nor aro them any other data from which it can bo judged whether 
this MadhusuJana Saraawati was or was not identical with tho author of 
tho tiiddhantabindii and tho said other works. Tho learned editors of 
that work in tho Calcutta Oriental Series have howetcr treated it as his 
work without stating what grounds they had for doing so except tint 
tho namo Madbusudana Saraswali was common to tills and tho other works. 
I’rot Modi of Bliilvaoagor too has dono so ia tho Introduction to his 
translation of tho Siddhanialindu relying probably on tho said editors. 
Goswdmi Diimodar S'fistri tho learned editor of and tho commentator on tho 
second and third UUd.ua of tho Malt irasay ana lias also dono so in his 
Introduction to tho Achyata Grauthimdld Senes No. II tliough. without 
stating any reasons. I myself too did so when I wroto my article oa 
‘'Madhuaudaaa Saraawati; His Lifu and Works* 1 . But now when I apply 
tho tests which I liavo applied to tho previous works, I find that nono 
of them applies to it. On tho other hand Mm. Abhyanhar S'&alri, who 
has composed a fresh commentary on tho SidcUulnUUrulu and wilted tho 
said work along with it and an Introduction in Sinai tit, nays* that the ro 
vrerofivo Madhusudaoa SaraavralLt onoof whom, a dwciplo of S'ridhar* 
Saras witi was tho author of this work and that ho was dilTuout front iho 
author of tho StddAdntaittv/u. But since ho does uotcito any reuont 
for that tUtcmcnl, and is doubtful alx-ut its oomcli e**, it mu*t bo 

deemed to bo of as doubtful authenticity as tho implied opinion of 
the alitor* of /fanitkl and others, popular belief not U.ng a sura text 
Therefore tho conclusion that can I»o drawn avfely is that tin* U a work 
of Malhoiudina tsaraewatl but that it U doubtful whether that indi- 
vidual it or U cot identical with tho author of cur work. 
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that the Ana-ndamandah.ni Knshnaliduhala and some Kavyas and the 
commentaries on the Hatihla and Vedasiuii the works of a Madhn 
sudana Saraswati wbo was a disciple of Sndhara Sarwwati and therefore 
different from the author of the Suldhantabindii. He doea not give any 
reasons for that belief and it does not eeem to have been well founded 
because there ia nothing ia the Anandamandafont to show that its author 
was the son of Arundbah and Iifirayana of the Sfindilya Gotra and a 
disciple of Krishna Saraswati as the author of jBTrx eh naJnihJutla Natalia 
describes himself to be 1 Nor is there anything in the Banhla-vyaJchya, 
to establish the identity of its author with that of this Sdotra. Hence this 
ia one more work winch cannot be definitely held to have or have not been 
composed by the author of the fSiddhantalniidit* 

(12) Atmabodha-lihi 

This work has not been published bo far aa I am aware, I have not 
&&& u l&S. But I huvu found ouun.uUcfedi.uDc R.L.KiU'e.s 

BoIxcm of SansJrxt MSS. at No 1677 In the colophon thereof given m 
it it is stated that the commentary had been Composed by lladhusudana 
SaraswaU. It is not referred to m any of the first 8 works above noticed or 
in the Siddha-ntabxndu. Mm, A-bbyankar S'astn has stated at p 27 of his 
Introduction that the writer of this commentary was also the author of 
commentaries on Advattastddh* Siddkatabindu and Siddhantaleaa but I 
have not known of any Madhusudana Saranwati having written comment- 
aries on the first two work3 and cannot therefore) make it the basis of any 
inference as to the authorship of this work. This w thus a third work 
which cannot be definitely held to be the work of our author 

(13) Veda&tvtv^Uij (14) &andtty<tsuCrchtiKa and 
(15) Saslrasiddhantcdeja iila 

None of these three works has been published aa far as I know nor 
have I seen a MS. of any of them. None of thorn is also referred to m any 
of the known works of our author No opinion can therefore be expressed 
at present as to whether their authors were identical or different and 
whether the author of the Siddhantabindu. was identical with or different 
from them or any of them. As for the last moreover I will show later on 
that it 18 not possible that the author of the iSt*idAa.nta 6 iw£u should have 
composed such a commentary 

(IS) Ashpxvilniirvivarana or vxvnti 
This work was published with a commentary at Calcutta m S ake 
1811 by S. S. Bbattcabarya. In the first verse the author thereof says that 
he is a Maskari i e. a Sannygsin of the name of Madhusamsudana and 
a (spiritual) boh of the illustrious Knshnadwaipayana. Beyond that be 
does not give any more information about himself in any part of tho work 
1 AnnaU of the MORI VoL \ITT. p 2, 
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or even in the colophon which merely says ' — “Thus ends the Ashtavihriti- 
vivnti”. Thus this work is not even, written by a man of exactly the same 
name aa the Siddhdntabindu and the subject-matter thereof being quite 
different from those of the other known works of our author, it does not 
even deserve mention in the list of his doubtful works. 

{IT) Raj nampralibodhah. 

Although this work has been put down by Aufrecht under the 
name of Madhusudana Saraswat! I have shown in the Annals of the 
B. 0. It I. 1 2 3 that the full name of the author thereof as appearing from 
a single available MS thereof was Madhusudanananda Saraswat! and that 
he was a disciple of one Akhandanandft as distinguished from Yis’wes'wara 
Saraswat!. There is also no reference to this work in any of the first 8 
works above-mentioned or in the Siddhdntabindu or vice versa and the 
nature of the work which I have explained in the said article at sufficient 
length excludes the possibility of there being any such. It is therefore 
definitely not a work of oar author. 

(IS) Krishnakutuhala Nidfaka. 

This work has been put down in Aufrecbt’s Catalogue under the name 
of Madhusudana Saraswat! along with the Siddhdntabindu, Advaitasiddht 
and others. It has not been published so far but I happened to examine a 
IIS. thereof and have embodied the result thereof in our article which is 
published in the same journal,* I have stated therein that it is sufficiently 
clear from the biographical details to be found in the drama that though its 
author’s name was Madhusudana Saraswat! he was not a disciple of Via’we- 
s’wara Saraawati but of one Krishna Saraswat!, and not a son of Purandaia- 
charya of the Kas’yapa Gotxa but of Nar&yaua of the S’andilya Gotra. There 
is also no reference therein to any of the works of our author. Nor is there 
any to it in any of them. It can therefore be stated definitely that this is not 
a work of our author. Mm. Abbyankara S’astri has stated in his Introduction 
to the Siddhdntabindu . s that the author of this drama was also the author 
of the Anandamandakdm, Hard’dd-vydkhyd, and Vedaeiutt vyakhyd. I 
cannot say anything definitely about the identity or otherwise of the 
authors of the two other works but can confidently state that there is no 
probability of the author of this drama being also the author of Harilild- 
vyakhyd because while the latter is identified by other students of Madhu- 
Budana’B works with the author of the Siddhdntabindu, Vedantakalpalatild 
and other works on the Vedanta philosophy there la positive evidence 
showing that the author of this drama was not identical with him. Tins 
work also should therefore be excluded from the list of the works of 
our author. 


1. Pot IX. pp. 313-23. 

2. Pot. XIII. pp 1-15. 

3. Government Oriental Strict, Clan A t So.£. p. 27. 
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(29) JVtrarajiraftjxiniprnitl/a. 

This work was brought to light for tho first tune by Mr Gauapati 
Stoll) of TnvenJrum Sa 1021. llo statod iu his short preface lo it that 
its author wxs tho came ifadiimudana Sanuwati who is well known s.j 
tho author of iMuy iiajotUnt works aucii as Gu>i/wIrlAa<ffjn£J and others 
hut mad a no attempt lo prove tint statement. Prof. Modi has however 
exiiauual it critically and haring compared it* content* with those of tho 
SkldAuntaivmfu, ifitltmnufclta /Ltd, and IS /. Jja iratij,ra tAanuLs' loka- f lij, 
come to tho conclusion Unt although there is uo direct reference to 
any oilier work of our author to tho *aid work, there are good grounds 
fur holding that tho author of thoso three work* and that of is'tairapralv* 
pafitpraiusu were identical, I have thought ov or tho question carefully 
in the light of the reasons given by him m support of hi* conclusion and 
referred to tho particular pMsa 0 ui in thews work* which ho has compared 
sad atn glad to bo ahlo to ogreo with him fully m hia said conclusion and 
add ono more proof of the authors of the Suldhantabindu, and of this 
vvotlc bung identical, namely that while stating tho condition ibat autlio* 
nUUvom^a couaiats in tha capability lo nopart the knowledge of <i thing 
with a parposc, which u not contradicted and is unknown, not m having 
tho laying down of an injunctiou to do an act os an aim, the author has 
stated that this Bubjcct haa been “treated m details elsewhere" and that 
ns found done in tho introductory passage of the latter work* The 
tendency which tho author dn.pt»>s m this work to give a Vedantic colour 
to a subject pertaining to religion is also on additional ground supporting 
tlld same conclusion for tho sauio tendency is observable in thp BhakU- 
nwuyana and ifaAimTKwMrw-ffki. Tbie work con therefore be safely 
included amongst the works of tho author of tho 5nidunfabtfkfu 

To sum up, the result of the scrutiny of the works going by the 
names of Madhusudona Samswati is that out of the 20 works including tho 
jSuH/mntalrtniu abovo-iefcrred to there arc in all ten works which 
can safely bo behered to have been composed by the same individual 
primely — (l) SuldhantaJjindu. , (2) Adiatianddfti , (3) Athaiiaralnarak- 
§awt (4) VcchXntataljxdalila, (5) Samt^epascimrala sarasamgralxt , 
( 6 ) GudharlhadlpiLi, (7) Bhajav.-adbhaU\raaayana , (8) Bhagawata 

pratfiamasloLa vyuUt’ja, (9) Mahvnnastolra (iba (including the Pra- 
ethanabheda therein) and (10) /tfuxxraprahjxiHtpraWa, that there 
wo three works namely —(1) JXarH^vyuWirfS (2) Jnandamandulcuu. 
and (3) Stmalodha-fiLi which though the works of a Sana} asi a of 
the same name cannot be confidently held to be the compoaitions of the 
same author, and that there are three more works namely . (1) Barham- 

\ Cf Tnvendrum Santknt Strut Bo LXXIJI p 7 and Samh-xi Section 

p 
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pratibodhali, (2) Krtshnakutuhtia Natalia and (3) Ashtavikntirv%vr%h 
about which it can confidently be said that they are not the worts of 
the same author but of another Madhusudana Saraswati and that there are 
three works, namely —(1) Vedaetuh-tila, (2) S anitlyasutra tika and 
(3) S'aslrag'.ddhantalea aritka about whose authorship no opinion can be 
confidently expressed one way or the other Such being the case we shall 
take into consideration the first ten works and if neceBsary refer at times 
to the next three hut ignore the remaining six. Out of the said ten, the 
first six, namely — (I) Stddhantabmdu , (2) Advaitasiddhi , (3) Advaita- 
ratnaraksana, (4) Vedantakulpalatika (5) Sarasamgraha and (6) Oudha- 
rthadipika are avowedly works on the philosophy of the Advaita school 
and the last four, namely — (1) Bhakhrasayana (2) Bhagawataprathama- 
6lokarvy&lih.ya (3) i/ahimnoefotra ttka and (4) Is waYaprahpaitipralas a 
are apparently works on the Bhakti cult but in each of them the Advaita 
doctrine lias been anyhow brought in and some one. or another new feature 
thereof is explained m order to clear up doubts. That subject is an 
interesting and important one but before wo turn to it we should 
get properly acquainted with the life story of our author as far as it can 
be gathered fiom the materials at out command 


V 

Biographical Sketch of the Author. 

Although there is such a large number of works composed by this 
single individual wo do not find any other autobiographical details in any 
of them except the author’s own name and the names of bis preceptors. We 
have therefore to loot to external sources for gathering such information 
as we can as to his place of birth, family of birth, the places where and 
the period for which he was educated, the place or places where he lived 
on joining the order of Sannyasins, the number of years for which 
he lned &c What some of those sources are has already been stated 
by me in my article published m VoL VIII of the Annals of the 
B 0 R. I at pp. 149 58. Since then I came to know that the 
learned editor of the Vedantakalpalatika in the Saraswati JBhawan Text 
Senes had also given a long biographical account of the author in his 
Introduction in Sanskrit Such additional information as it contained 
was made use of mmy ‘Reply to Criticisms” published at pp 313-23 
of Vol IX of the Annals of the said Institute. Since then in 192 $ 
the Siddhantabtndw was published at Benares with the commentaries 
of Narayaua Tirtha and Brahmananda Saraswati and an Introduction 
in Sanskrit by Trimbakt&m S fistri of Jamnagar In that Introduction 
it was stated that there was a tradition that Madhusudana Saraswati 
was a South Indian Brahman by hirth and the account of his life given 
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(10) T/trarojiratyJaffiprald/a. 

Tina work, was brought to light for tho first tuna by Mr Ga^apati 
Sfistn ol Trtvcodrum ID 192l» Uo slated lu hia short preface to it that 
its author was tho eamo JI ad h us uiiaua Saroswall who is well known aj 
tho author of many important works such m Guilv&rihadlpikd and others 
but mod o no attempt to proto that statement, Prof. Modi Las however 
examined it critically nod haring compared its contents with those of tho 
SuWAunhitimfu JfaAunnasfofm / UuJ, and BU$gav.uUpralhainaa'(olax /tfj 
cocao to tho conclusion that although there is no direct reference to 
any other work of our author in lho Mid work, there are pood grounds 
for holding Unit the author of theso three works and Umt of /s'uximprati- 
jxitttpraLua were identical I have thought over tho question carefully 
in the light of tho reasons given by him m support of 1 is conclusion and 
referred 10 llio particular passages in those works »h>ch he lias compared 
and am glad to bo ablo to agree with him fully in bis said conclusion and 
add ono more proof of tho authors of the SuLUulntaluidu. and of this 
work being identical, namely Umt while stating tho conclusion that aulho* 
ntativoueafl consists in lho capability to import tho knowledge of a thing 
with a purpose, which is not contradicted and is unknown, not in having 
tho laying down of an injunction to do an act as an aim, tho author has 
stated that this subject has been “treated in details elsewhere* and that 
is found dono m tho introductory passage of tho latter work* Tho 
tendency which tho author displays in thus work to give a Vedantic colour 
to a subject pertaining to religion is also an additional ground supporting 
the same conclusion for tho aaino tendency is observable in the Bhall i- 
rosuyona and i/aAimnasfofro-flkJ This work can therefore be safely 
included amongst tho works of tbc author of tho Svldantalxndu. 

To sum up, the result of tho scrutiny of tho works going by the 
name of iladhusudana Saraswati is that out of the 20 works including the 
SvidJuifttabindu above referred to there aro in all ten works which 
can safely bo behoved to have been composed by tha same individual 
pamely— <l) SiddhaniaJnndu,, (2) Adiaxlanddhx , (3) Advattaratnarak 
eana (4) Vedantdkalpalatiln, (5) Samba epos anralLa tarasamyraha , 
(6) Gudhurlhadipikii, (7) BhagawadbhaHxrasayana , (8) Bhagavjata- 

■prathamaxlola vydlhya , (9) Hahvmuutotra^lka. (including the Fra* 
sthanabheda therein) and (10) U'warapratipaUipralas a, that there 
aro three works namely —(1) JXardil>vydkhya (2) Anandamandak mi 
and <3) Atmabodha-fUX which though the works of a Sami} asm of 
tha same name cannot ba confidently held to be the compositions of the 
same author and that there are th ree more works namely —(1) HajOam- 

l Cf Tnvcndrum Saruknl Strut JTo LXX1II p 7 and Satul-rtt Section 
p ^ infra. 
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vyaUiya being two of the works left behind by him as evidence of his fervour 
in the sacred cause of the ancient Hindu culture (3) Kalinatb Madhyastha, 
who though not a great scholar distinguished himself as a humorous cntiC 
of society the work left by him being KhaimaTchanachandrxka. a novel 
work in which an imaginary deity named Khaima (the Great Eater) 13 
depicted as visiting several rendezvous of society and exposing its foibles, 
(4>) Sitanath Slddhantavagis a a specialist m Sanskrit grammer and a 
good poet who ha3 brought out several works on Ealapa Vyakaraua 1 and 
Yedic rituals some of which are — Kalapa taddhtta pans ishta Katantra 
samjiva.ni a commentary on the Kalapavyalcarana and Purohitapradipa , 
(5) Hand as Siddhantavagis a who has brought out editions of almost 
all the popular Kavyaa and Natahaa with Sanskrit commentanes of hia 
own has composed and published several new dramas and Smnti works 
m Sanskrit some of which are — Vtrajasarojim and Smntichintamani 
has also commenced to edit the Mahabharata with a Sanskrit 
commentary of his own and a translation in Bengali some parts whereof 
have already been published and is the same Pandit who is above spoken 
of as bo ng in possession of the Vaidtlcatadamimallsa (6) Kalipad Tarka- 
charya who is the author of several Kavyas and Natakas in Sanskrit the 
names of those of them that are published bemg — Naladamayantiyam 
and Syamantoddhara is also a wnter of good lync poetry and has 
edited several works on the Nyaja and Vaiseshika systems with 
Sanskrit commentanes some of which are. — MuLtivada of Oadadhara, 
Pros aBtapadabhashya with the SuHi of Jagadia a and Bhasharatna of 
Eanada Bhattacbarya and was also the editor of the Sanskrit journal of 
the Sanskrit Sahitya Parishad for about ten years ending with A D 1930, 
(7) Banhar S astn who was a professor m the Oriental Department of the 
Benares Hindu University has to bis credit a commentary of his own m 
Sanskrit on Kabdalchanda a work on Navya-Ny&ya which has been pabli 
shed recently and wrote articles on philosophical subjects in Bengali journals 
such as the Bharatavarsha and used to edit the Vangasahtiya (8) Halidas 
Vidyavinoda who is the author of a Mahakavya dealing with the life story of 
Sivaji the founder of the Maiatba Empire. (9) Bevati Mohan Kavyarafcna 
who 'is Vun SvAe ? cotkrA iA 5»gwi\3tVa to lippenAi 'So \,Wa& \ v&ii Mne 
tenth name of my informant Mr Chmtaharana Chakravarh Kavyatirtha M A. 
who is a lecturer m Sanskrit at Bethune College, Calcutta and has rendered 
great aervicea to the advancement of Sanskrit and Bengali learning by 
contributing articles on subjects connected with the literatures of the two 
languages to the Annals of the Bhandarhar Oriental Research Institute 
Indian Antiquary Journal of the Astatic Society of Bengal Indian 
Historical Quarterly Sic. He wrote once that some of the descendants of 

1 Kalapa Yyakarana means the system of grammar as revealed to God 
Kartikeya on a peacocks tail For details vide JBelvalkar s Systems of Sanskrit 
Qrammer 
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m tlio Introduction to tho Veda ntakadpdhUlil which substantially agrees 
-with that given in tho Introduction to tho HarUila was condemned 
as baaed on Unfounded conjectures 1 I myself too heard it from a Udfisin 
now dead, who hail lived at Vnndavan, Lahore, Hard war, Ruhikcsh and 
other places in tho North for a number of years that Madhusfldana 
BaraswaU was bcljoved m that part of India to be a South Indian 
Brahman by birth and to ha\o goao to and settled in tho latter part of bis 
lifo at Vnndavan. I am still of opinion that the tradition current in the 
learned circles in Bengal and at Benares is more reliable than tho other 
for several reasons. Firstly, tho latter tradition is found recorded, m (1) a 
work in MS form called VaidiLnudaimmufiBii m the possession of Pandit 
liand&s Siddh&atavijgia'a, a member of tho tamo family, id which old 
materials, one of which is a work named Dhavabhwm\ tur£u, a history of 
KoV&hpadu, composed by R&ghavcndra Kavu'ekhara as early as A. D IGG7, 
lnvft been made uso of, (2) a Kulapafyxka, probably a family ehroniclo 
winch is mentioned id tbo Introduction to tho VedunlaLalpalaidal 
(3) moro than one work of modern times e. g tho Vwuxtkosh (Encyclopaedia 
IBengahnica) and (4) tha long and scholarly Introduction by Mr IUjondra- 
Inath Ghosh to bis edition of this author's AdutasuWu. Secondly, 
whereas there 13 only a bare namo of tbo ono tradition we have in 
the other all tho necessary details of tho life of tho author before 
and after renunciation upto death. Thirdly, whereas no South Indian 
Pandit or scholar has como forward to Bay that the tradition relied on by 
mo was unreliable for particular reasons Hr Chiatiharan Chakravarti of 
Bethuno College Calcutta baa como forward tt, confirm it with authorities 
of which I waB not aware.* He Bays further that ho and Borne well known 
Pandits of Bengal including Pandit Handos who is in possession of tho 
MS, of the Yaxdiko.wdo.mirna^ix take pndo id cherishing tho belief 
that they belong to the same family as tho distinguished author of our 
work and that older people amongst them stiU offer Tarpaija in tho name 
of Madhusudana who ia believed to be identical with our author In kind 
response to my request ho has also supplied mo with a list of tho members 
of tha family who have had distinguished literary careers to his knowledge 
and thereout I mention the names of those Whom I consider Worthy of 
having their memory preserved. They are — (1) JayanarSyau Tarkaratua, 

& veteran NaiySyika who flourished in tha nineteenth century, has left a 
work on Nyaya called TarbiTatnavaU and was for some time a professor 
at tha Government TqI (school) at Navadwipa, (2)Saaadhara Tarka- 
chud&m&ni who was a well known orator and a Bengali author and exerted 
himself in order to defend the orthodox Hinduism against the attacks of the 
reformers in the press and on the platform SadJi/mapYadipa and DhtXYma, 


1 Chaukhamba Santkrxt Sertei No LXV IntroducUon p $ 
2. Annals of tha B 0 £ 2 Yol IX pp 3 09-l£ 
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vyaUiy a being two of the works left behind by him as evidences of iua fervour 
in tho sacred cause of tho ancient Hindu culture » (3) KaUnnth Madhyastha, 
who, though not a great scholar, distinguished himself as a humorous critic 
of society, the work left by him being Khaimarchanachandrtkd a novel 
work in which an imaginary deity named Khaima (the Great Eater) is 
depicted as visiting several rendezvous of society and exposing its foibles, 

(4) Sitanath, Siddhantavagisa, a specialist in Sanskrit grammer and a 
good poet who has brought out several works on Kalopa Vyakarana 1 * * and 
Vedic rituals some of which are — Kalapa taddhita pans t shta, Ratantra- 
acimj weens a commentary on the Kalapavyalcarana and Purohitapradipa , 

(5) Handas Siddhantavagis a who has brought out editions of almost 
all the popular Knvyas and Na^akas with Sanskrit commentaries of his 
own, has composed and published several new dramas and Smnti works 
m Sanskrit, some of which are — Vxrajasarcgim and Smritichinlamanx, 
haa also commenced to edit the Mahabharata with a Sanskrit 
commentary of lu3 owu and a translation in Bengali, some parts whereof 
have already been published, and u the same Pandit who is above spoken 
of as being in possession of the Vaidilcatadamlmailsa > (6) Kalipad Tarka- 
charya, who is the author of several Kavyas and Natakas in Sanskrit, tho 
names of those of them that are published being. — Ualadamayanilyam 
and Syamantoddhara, is also a writer of good lync poetry and has 
edited several works on the Nyaya and Voiaeshika systems with 
Sanskrit commentaries, some of which are . — Mxilhvada of Gadadhara, 
Prasastapaddbhashya with the Sukt i of Jagadu a and Bhasharatna of 
llanada Bbattacbarya and was also the editor of the Sanskrit journal of 
the Sanskrit Sahity a Parishad for about ten years cndiDg with A D 1930, 
(7) Hanhat Sastn who was a professor in the Oriental Department of the 
Benare3 Hindu University ha3 to his credit a commentary of his own m 
Sanskrit on Ro.hddLho.nda, a work on Navya*Nyuya which has been pubh* 
shed recently,and wrote articles on philosophical subjects in Bengali journals 
such as the Bharatavarsha and used to edit tho VaAgaaalutya, (8) K&hdfis 
Vidyavinoda who is tho author of a Mabakavya dealing with the life-story of 
Sivajt, the founder of the Mar&tbu Empire (9) Rovati Mohan Kfivyaratna, 
who is tho 5tato PurohiC at hgart&la in Tipper&h Ttaj To these 1 add tho 
tenth name of my informant Mr CbintaharacnChakravartiKavyaUrtbaM A., 
who is a lecturer in Sanskrit at Bothuno College, Calcutta, and haa rendered 
great services to tho advancement of Sanskrit and Bengali learning by 
contributing articles on subjects connected with tho literatures of tho two 
languages to tho Annals of the BhandarLar Oriental Research Institute, 
Indian Antiquary, Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Indian 
Historical Quarterly Ac. Ho wrote onco that some of the descendants of 

1 4 Kaiip* Yjikaraaa" means the system of grammar as revealed to God 

Klrtikeja on a peacock ■ tad. For details cult Lot railcar a Sjtlcru of Samir it 

Q jmci over 
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the family could even trace their descent from Yadavananda upto the 
thirteenth degree and being requested to supply me with the complete 
pedigree of at least one branch of the family to which he belonged, has sect 
that of his own which I give below — 


8 n Rama Misra 
Madbava 
Gopala 

Ganapati 

\ 

Sanataua 

I 

Kmhnaguuarnava 

I 

i : i 

Jitanutra Acharyas ekhara 


S rinath Yadavanand Kamalanayana 
Chudamaw Nyayacharya (Utterly known as 

I Madhueudana Sa 
raswat i ) 


Gauiidas Viswanatba Baghunatba 

TarkapaUchanana 


i 

Purandara 

i 

Vagia'a Nameunkwown 
Goswami 


Madhav Avilamba 
Saraswati 

Vamoatha 

Kudrarama 

Gbanas j ama 


Ramannti 

Gaun^irasada 

tladanamohana 

jQunadakantha 

Chintimaraua 


This way Mr ChahravorU is only the tenth in descent from 
Yodaaananda but it is ae\ crlheless proof of the pride of lineage spoken 
of by 1 lm and therefore m the absence of an equally positivo proof of tha 
other tradition must go to establish the reliability of that tradition. 
1 ourtbiy, the river lladhumati m the Fandpur District which Madhu* 
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audana v?aa, according to that trahtion, able to cross through the favour 
of God Varuna, while it was in an overflooded condition when he 
started ou his journey to Benares for getting himself initiated into 
the order of Sannj asms, is still behoved to have received that name on 
account of the above miracle and the mem bets of the family of the author 
still believe that they ire immune from being drowned iu that river owing 
to a boon conferred by that God on the said occasion Moreover the 
memory of our authors Zither Purandnrachurya is found still preserved by 
a temple of Ins family goddess Daksiuamurli Kali and a tank facing it A 
popular reading room and Iibraiy have also been founded in J 920 in the 
nati vo ullage of our author and given the name Madhusudana Saraswati 
JIandir in older to keep his memory green 1 No such robes are preserved 
and no such memorials are known to have been raised in any part of 
Southern India. Fifthly, this tradition is substantially confirmed by Goswami 
Damodar Sastn in Ins Intioduction to U» edition of the Bkakht asayana on 
the strength of an oral tradition narrated to him by his Guru Mm Yadhunath 
S arma Bhat^acharyo a teacher of Navya Nyaya at Navadwipa (Nadia) 
Lastly it is acknowledged as the only available souico by another scholar, 
Prof Modi of B1 avnagar m his Intioduction to his translation of this work 
and is nob attacked as unreliable by Mr K Clmttopadhyaya who would I 
believe, have done so surely if he bad been convinced that the tradition as 
to the South Indian birth of Madhusudana Saras watt was more reliable 
than the other winch I had made use of Relying therefore upon that 
tradition as supplemented by other traditions which are accepted by all as 
authoritative I give the following brief sketch of our authors life 

His original name was Kamalanayaua That Komalanayana was 
one of the four sons of Purandaracha ya of Kotahpada in the district of 
Farid pm- in Eastern Bengal the otheis being Snnatha, Yadavananda and 
Yagisachandra. PmandarUharya was the sixth in descent from Rama Mia ra 
a Kanojee Brahman of the Kas yapa Gotra who had migrated with other 
Biahmaua to Bengal and settled at Navadwipa (Nad a) in the Burdwan 
district of Western Bengal owing to the religious persecutions of Emperor 
Shahftbuddm Ghori Gunaruavacharya the father of Purandara again 
migrated from Navadwipa to Yas ohara in Eastern Bengal and Purandara 
again migrated to Kotahpada in the Taridpur district and built there a 
house and a temple of Dakamamurti Kahka. Ho gave education of a 
ln"h order to his sons and Yadavananda and Kamahmayana thereout 
turned out to be brilliant The latter according to Goswami Damodai 
Sastn studied Nyaja under Han Rama Tarkavagisa who is identified with 
Sri Rama the first of the thiee Ginas mentioned m the Admitasiddki and 
G&dharthadtptLa Some believe that this Hari Rama was his Faramaguru 
i e Gurus Guru. He took Sannyasa shortly after the completion of h s 
study on leahzmg the futility of doing works for the sake of gain when the 


1 Ibid pp 310 11 
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chief of Madbavpaa a under whose piofcection his father lived declined to 
make a grant of a piece of land to his father m recognition of the attain 
ments of his said two eons and repaired to Benares. There he came in contact 
with VislTes wat-a Saraswati who Is referred to in 7 works of his as his Guru 
and got himself initiated into the fourth order and received the name 
JladhusudaDa Saraswati Thereafter he studied the Vedanta works under 
Jladhava SarafcTTati who is referred to id the Advailasiddhi and Gudha- 
rthadtpika ns his third Gum and again in the secoiid to the fourth verses 
ab the end of the former as the one through who=e favour be became versed 
in the meanings of the Scriptures While living at G op ala Math on Chatuh 
{.haBb^hi Gh§.t in Benares he established his reputation na a venerable saint 
and a profound scholar and composed the works above noted which won 
for him a permanent and prominent place amongst the exponents and the 
defenders of the Advaita doctrine and attracted friends and followers. A 
prominent one from amongst bis fnends was the famous Hindi poet 
Tulsidas and from amongst his followers, Purusbottama Saraswati whose 
commentary has been published in this Volume Moreover Farquhar iia 8 
narrated in an article entitled ‘Tb© Organization of the Sanoy&sw of the 
Vedanta \ a tradition that he once felt much aggrieved on finding Saanya«us 
killed by armed Fakirs who were protected from mob*no lenca and from 
government interference on account of tbeir privileged position under the 
Moghal rule because Sannjasis could not resist their attache or retaliate 
owing to their vow of Ahimsa (nonviolence), and approached Emperor 
Akbar with a view to obtain protection for them that Raja Bubal who was 
present at the interview suggested that non Brahmans might be admitted 
into the order of Sanny&sis and allowed to bear arms that Madhusudana and 
the Emperor both agieed and the latter promised to give protection to such 
armed Sannyaans from government interference on account of their sacred 
order that thenceforth non Brahmans were admitted into seven of the ten 
Bub orders of Saunyasis and that as a consequence thereof while in Southern 
India all the ten orders are reserved for Brahmans in Northern India only 
three namely Tirlha As rsma and Saraswati are reserved for them It is 
not known when and for what reason this saint left Benares but it is found 
recorded that he left his mortal tenement at Hardwar at the advanced age 
of 107 years. 


VI 

Date of the Author. 

The earliest attempt to fix the dat© of this author was bo far as 
I am aware, made by Lassen in his preface to a repu it of Schjegel s edition 
of the B! ogawadgita. He believed that the Msdhusudana referred to by 
M&dbaY&ch&rya in Ins Z>Aa<uvrtlli was Madhusudana Saraswati, the author 


1 J R A S Ju’y 192a pp 4 79-8 $ 
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o i Qudharthad'ipika This belief was based on an opinion of Burnout 
which as translated did not amount to more than a conjecture 1 . His view 
therefore that this author must have lived about the middle of the four- 
teenth century after Christ, based upon that belief was attached by Mr K 
T. Telang m A Note on the Dale of Madhusudana Saraawaii published in 
Jouriu.il of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society 1 . In that Note 
he not only rejected as unacceptable the dato proposed by Lessen but also 
attempted to prove from internal and external evidence that the author 
of Gtidhurlhadlpikd must havo flourished about the end of the fifteenth 
or the beginning of the sixteenth century. But ho seemed to have fallen 
into other errors for he identified the MiLdhava mentioned in the line ' S'n- 
r&tnaviB'wea'wararaadliavan&ui'' with Mudha\a>charya, the author of Jixan- 
muktwweka and believed a tradition current in Southern India that this 
man once occupied tho Gadi of the Math at Snngcri In 1920 ItAruAjfia 
S'arma Pilndey edited tho authors VeduntakalpalatikiX wilh an Introduc- 
tion m Sanskrit wherein ho fixed Jus dato between 1540 and 1023 A. D. 

I was not aivoro of those attempts to fix tho date of this author till I penned 
my article on his life and works published in VoL VIII of the Annals of ths 
B 0. R. I , s and therefore relying on ceitara other data then aiailable I 
expressed the view that this author must have lived m tho latter half of 
the sixteenth and the first half of tho seventeenth century Latterly I came 
to know them and in a subsequent article published iu tho same journal* 
showed why tho view of Mr Telaog could not ho neceptod and that the moat 
probable dato was tho one which I had suggested and which is in substantial 
agreement with that determined by tho learned editor of tho Vedantalalpa- 
latikil and with that suggested by a remark of Prof Das Gupta in hia II tt lory 
of Indian Philosophy Since then Mm, Abhyftokar Sistn has eipiuaetl 
a view based on a tradition current according to hioi amongst tho learned 
people and at tho scats of looming like Benares and in tho boulli of India 
that Madhusudana loing a contemporary of Jagann&th Pandit, Khan LaDeia 
Mu’ra, Gad Ad bar Bha^a, and Nogcs'a Bha^ta must have flourished about tho 
imJdlo of tho seventeenth ccutury He lias tried to support that proposition 

by the conclusions arrived at by coitain writers os to tho dotes of each of 
Svo Van- 1 tie and iheftoul sj to Motlh utuJoua baraairsli ho &»jr But 
ho had referred to Appaja Dihs'ifs A'a/pafarupunnuifa by name* Tim 
statement seems to haio been ms Jo on tho strength of a similar or o mode 
by Pantjit B*l* ijaraswali in his XU* on Appaya Dike it in the KuuiUis* 
Von* edition of tho bvlAhunloltsataiuyrahu on tho basis of an »llc„ci 
mention of tho author of the i’urtiuufa in tho A Jiui/ueuLiAt. Tho learned 

i. j a um*i ./ ti» n n.r. a s. \u .r a#. xxx,/*j u,j,r p . $70 

2 JlUtp 20*77. 
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editor of the Siddhantabwidu m the Chawthfunb& Sanskrit Series has 
also taken as true all the facta relied on b) the learned editor of the Veda- 
fitaLalpalatika and baa therefore in order to reconcile them with this fact, 
put the author in the beginning of the seventeenth century* Goswaim 
Hamodar S nstri, the learned editor of the BhaXhra&dyaiut with a commen- 
tary m the Achj ut Grantharuala Series put him iu the sixteenth century 1 . 
Sir. Chmtuharan Cbakraiarti, has confirmed the date arrived at by me and 
the learned editor of the Vedanta/ alpalcttikd on other solid grounds 3 . 
Lastly, Prof Modi lias oa certain grounds one of which ia the view of 
Mr. Telung above mentioned, which according to him is confirmed by 
Dr Winlermtz, come to tbe conclusion that thus author must have flourished 
between about 1495 and 1585, or 1400 and 1602 A. D*. Taking all these 
views into consideration it appears that opinious in the learned circles vary 
as to which data to assign to this author and tint the earliest date that has 
been assigned U> him is the middle of the fourteenth century and the latest 
the middle of the seven teen ill. 

As for the terminus a quo between those limits Mr Telang had rightly 
Elated that there being a distinct reference in the Guilhurthaihpdu to tbe 
JitunniulinuaLi o! Vidyimuya Swftmi, the author of the former cannot 
be placed earlier than tha early part of the fifteenth century Tbe publi- 
cation of tho SidJkunlabinJti and J Uhaltaasa^ana sioco then strengthens 
that view because there is in the formers quotation from tl e Pa.tchadas'i 
though the name of the work or its author is not mentioned therein* and m 
the latter there is a distinct statement tint the sidjca, namely that it m the 
inmd that is the cause of the appearance of an object in a particular form 
has been treated oveu by \ idjfiranya in the PaXchadatfS. In the Vcdd~ 
ntal.alpalui\Lii too thero ia a similar mention of a work called PaJicficulasa* 
praianu which is most probabl) none other lhaii the FaficJuuLta l*. There 
is thus no doubt that our author must have lived after the Pa fi chaJua l and 
JutinmuilimeAtt came to be iccogmzod as authoritative works. Now, 
Vidjilrattja the author of these works was identical with Jl&dhava, a 
mimsttr of King ltukka of 4 ijaya«a 0 ar who u known to have ruled from 
1350 70 A. D*. The said Looks must have most probably be«.u cotnjioscd 
by hun after renunciation ». c. m the list quarter of the fourteenth 
Century Moreover thero is no recorded tradition as to ViJjflrsnja having 

1. ClatrlhamLa Simlrtl Strtrl Aa. ill, IntrvdiHlieri y H 
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coma into direct contact with the living scholars of Benaieaand having 
brought lus works to their notice is there is in the case of Appaya Dike it 1 
I have already shown in my ‘ Reply to Criticisms * that llio tradition as to 
Hadhuaudaoa being a South Indian and having occupied tho Gudi of the 
S xingen Math is not reliable It is therefore reasonable to behevo that 
about half a century at least must bare elapsed after tho composition of 
the said works when they found a place in Madhusudana’s collection of an* 
poitant works on the Vedanta philosophy and were deemed by him worthy 
of being drawn upon for the confirmation of hia news Our authors date 
must again bo pushed even further tlnu this for according to the tradition 
recorded m tho Introductions to tho Harxlda and VcdanUikalpalaUku, 
which b accepted by the editor of the SxddJianlabitulu. m the Cbnukb-imba 
Sanskrit Senes lie was o contemporary of hmperor Akbar an 1 came 
m contact with him and according to the ouq availed of by horquhar 
the admission of Ks'atnyas an 1 Vaisyas into seven of tho ten orders of 
Sanny itsins in North orn India such as Bhurati, Vma, Arnnya&c. was duo 
to linn and was the result of a suggestion raado by Ityjii Birbal 111 
order to prevent the indiscriminate slaughter of bannjAuns by armod 
I ahira 5 The said Liuperor ruled India from 1550 to lt03 A. D In order 
to be ablo to 0 ct an audience of tho Lmpcror, tins author must have earnetl 
a good uama. The tradition recorded in tho Introduction to tho Ifartldtl 
suggests also that the Pandits of the court wero so struck by his ability 
that one of them paid him the high encomium of being a man whc*e depth 
of learning could l>e gauged only by tho Goddess of Learning Ho must 
m order to be able to create such an impression have before tliafc studied 
and digested all the b Astras, which means that ho must be at least middle 
aged when in tho third or fourth quaittr of the sixteenth century ho went to 
the sail Emporers court and must therefore have been tom about tho 
second half of the century. That substantially agrees with tho conclusion 
previously arrived at by me and totally with that arrived at by the learned 
editor of tho WJuntiilalpalahLu 1 ho authors connection with Mddhava 
Avilamba Saraswatl who was identified with Yildavinanda l y the latter 
but who 1 ad better bo identified with hu son Mil Liu a a* proved by Mr 
IXialrjvarJj xui the stru\gtl» of Bio opinion of Mr N l^eadnnuth l&u 
expressed in the Vanjet Jutiyn JlUittM (A History of tho C.i«toj of 
Bengal) 4 also requires us lo stick U» tbit conchisi n bteauso M »lhava was 
p&tcouizc l by King l ratApAdity a of Bengal who having fwojit vutli Akbar 
must be de-etuod to have llouri*! o«l in the latter jeirt ‘ f tho lutetnUi »n 1 
the former of the seven to*, nth Lastly, if tho Mxdhusu fans oeknawh J„«l 

I L»l* baraswaM * *Wv o<* Dil* >1 iu the KuuU^lo a wdf 
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id the Sarvand lhantarahasya vivarana by its author S esha Gowinda, eon 
of S eaha Krishna who was the Guru ol Bliattoji Dike it as his Guru is our 
author as he is behoved to bo by the editors of the Vedantakalpalatika and 
Bhal Urasayuna and was a co-student of aud bad in later life a debate 
with Gadadhara Bbattacharya and was also a contemporary of Tulsidas tl e 
Hindi poet who composed Bamachania mana sa as stated by the editors 
qf the ffaTilila and Vedanta/ aljxilatitca and the Chnukhatnba edition of the 
Siddhantabindu the same date must be held to be the true one, for Bhattoji 
Diks it Gadadhara and TulBid&s are known to have flourished m the reign 
df Akbar Hence the terminus a quo pointed at by the references to the 
Pa'ilchadasi and JuawnuktiviveLa must be brought down to about the 
end of the second half of the sixteenth centurj 

This conclusion docs not fit m with the stones in the A T tjatwr{a 
of the Vallabha sect which have been considered by Prof Modi. But it 
appears from his own criticism in note 6 below p 23 of h s Introduction to 
be a record of legends made by some one having an imperfect knowledge 
after the lapse of several years from the death of VaUabhacharyo. Moreover 
if these legends are true there ought to he some references to the tenets 
of the Vallabha sect in the writings of our author but none such have been 
pointed out as yet It is not also possible that he should have gone to 
Prayag and should have been living there m the early part of his life 
because he must be about 25 years old at least when he left his fathers 
house as he had by that tune studied the other S astras and the works on 
Navy a nyaya like Tattioach i ntatnam and as according to the Vaidikavada 
mimuflea he first repaired to Benares and got himself initiated into the 
fourth order and studied the principal works on the Vedanta philosophy 
there and Bhaltwaeuyana to which there is a reference m Episode No xx x 
actually presupposes the previous composition of the Vedanta/ alpalatiia 
Which shows that its author had thoroughly digested the literature not 
only of the Vedanta but also of the other systems A. D 2490 to 1495 
Would therefore he a very late date of the birth of the author and supposing 
that he waa at least 50 years old when he met VallabhScbarja at Prayag 
in 1516 A D his birth date would come to 1466 A. D the Ac hit ry a having 
lived for 15 years at Devara i after Ieavin o Prayag and died m 1531 A. D 
This does not however seem to be true foi in that case he would be 90 years 
old even at the time of accession of Akbar to the throne of Delhi and the 
interview referred to by Farquhar must have taken place after the Emperor 
was well settled m his position which did nob happen for about 15 17 
years more when Madhusudana would according to that calcnlation be over 
100 years old an age at which a journey from Benares to Delhi and that too 
in thoBQ d a yB when there were no speedy and comfortable conveyances as wo 
have tl era now, would hardly be undertaken Then again h s show ng the 
Advaitaaiddhx to the poet Tula das and the latter a showing his Rainacha 
r»fam<irta*x to him would be impossible in that case for in A, D 1584 
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which is the date of a MS of the latter in the poets own hand in the library 
of the Queen's College at Benares according to Pandit Raroajna our author 
could not have been living, the longest life believed to have been enjoyed by 
him being that of 107 years and that must have been ovei in A D 1573 if 
he was born in 1466 A D The calculation based upon the pedigree made 
out from the materials supplied by Ilia Vaidikavadamimdtisa would also be 
upset if the date is pushed back to 1466 or even to 1490 or 1495 Lastly, 
Nnsimba Saraswati alias Niisimbasraroa was one of those who including 
Madhava Saraswati, who was the Guru of Madhusudana Saraswati, were 
overpowered by Natayauo. Bha^ta. m debate Tlus Smuyasi has noted m 
his commentary Subodhvni on the Vedaniasara that he had composed 
it in S ako 1510 which corresponds with A. D 158S If A D 1490 is taken 
to bo the birth date of Madhusudana then too he would be 93 years old m 
the year of the composition of Subodhini of Nrisnnbas rama and so his Guru 
Madhava would be still older by about 20 years at least and that is an ag8 nt 
which one cannot take part in a hot debate. 1 therefore leave the episodes m 
the Nijav tiia alone and hold A D 1540 the approximate date fixed by the 
editor of the Vedantakaljxilatil a, to be the proper birth date of our author 
As for the terminus ad quem I think the date of the Baroda MS 
of the Suidh mtabindu on which the text in this Volume has been primarily 
baaed to be the limit beyond which we cannot go That data is Sake 
1601 corresponding with A D 1679 Further if that MS. bad been 
made during the lifotirao of the author then there is a possibility of lus 
having lived beyond tho t>oiJ date But that does not seom to be the case 
for the only evideuce tl at we bavo of the period for which lie lived is that 
contained in the Introduction to tho Ilanlila based upon the Vatdifatvdda~ 
mimdilea according to it ho lived for 107 years and if as we have shown ho 
was born about the end of the first half of tho sixteenth century' or about 
1540 A. D as Pandit RuraftjHa Pandey has opined then ho could not have 
lived beyond the ond of tho first half of tho eoventeenth century This is 
confirmed from another Bourco os well Prof Modi stales in Ins Introduction nt 
p. 24 that he has failed to find the reference to the author of tho Panmala 
which according to Pandit Bala SarasWiti existed in tho Itdua\tasuldhi, 

I too liave carefully gone through it in order to search for it and 
found that while tl ere wore several references to the Aalpalant ILcre was 
none to the Panmala or its author Moreover I thought nt one time that 
Appaya Diksit must have lived pnor to M&dbusudana because in Aufrcchtfa 
Catalogue he is stated to be a fifteenth centtny author 1 , ProC Das GupU 
had also taken him to bo a fourteenth or fifteenth century author and in tho 
former again a commentary on Ins Suldlidntalcea had been found put down 
amongst the works of JlodhusQdana Saraswati Mr P V Kfino has how- 
ever satisfactorily proved that Appaya Diks'it mu6t have flourished in tho 
latter half of the sixteenth and the first quarter of It e seventeenth century* 


1 Calakgut Catalogoruui lot Ip 
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1 las view substan bally agrees also with those o£ Bhatta A l mar am Jay ant 
Pandit, author of Bmhmavtdyapatnkci and Mrn Gang&dbar Sastn 
quoted in the Note on Appayut Diisit of Pandit Bala Saraswati 1 The latter 
himself relying upon a tradition that the Diksitivont to Benares m the 
latter part of hiB life and came in contact with Jagannitli Pandit and died 
at Benares in the 72nd year oE Jus ago fixes his lifetime as A B 1587- 
16G0 lhe only obstacle to a belief jn Ibis later date of llio Diks it is tbit 
Madhusudana. Saraswati is repoited to have written a commentary on his 
Siddhantalee a No such book has an jet been published Aufrccht has 
mentioned that work under tho heads ‘Madhusudana Saraswati and 
'S&strasiddlau tales asauigraha’ with a query 3 Prof Modi too does not 
consider it possible that our author should have written a commentary ou 
the said work. I on my part liave oa comparing the Suldkantalea a of Appaj a 
l)iks it with the Sxtldhantabmdu and Adiatlasiddhi of our author found in 


the first work certain passages containing statements of views siuulai to those 
expressed by our Madhusudana in the said two works 3 Ti ue, tho name of 
Madhusudana is nowhere found mentioned specifically in that work and 
it is quit© poi-Biblo that the view above referred to may not havo been first 
propounded by him but it is equally possible that Appaya Dike it a attention 
may bavo been drawn to them by the reiteration thereof in the said 
works of our author because he had already earned a good reputatton at 
leoeb at Benares in his lifetime by defending the Advaita doctrine against 
tho attacks of the M&dbavos and Noiy&yikae, because Appaya Dika it is 
reported to hate gone to nml resided at Benares and died them in the latter 
part of his life and Stddhantaletfa is most probably a product of that 
part It is also Significant that while theic aro traditions na to that writer 
having come in contact with Jagann&Ui Pandit author of Jltisayanyadhara 
and Bbattoji Dika it, author of Siddhantalaumudl there is none ns to bis 
having come in contact with iladhueudana Saraswati. Tins can bo accounted 
for in two nays, namely that our author had either left for Ilaixhwtr or 
died before the Diky it wont to Benares The hltor supposition seems 
more probable because the Diksit had according to the tradition, com© 
in contact with Jigannltlh Pan lit who was a prcttyi of Aaif Jfi.li, a 
nobleman of the court of Shfih Jeh&n who ruled from IU27 to 1C58 and hod 
left l>olhi for Benares in disgust ou learning that Atirangreb had thrown 
lpn father into prison* and mu»t thereforo have gone to Benares m or 
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about the year 1660 A D while Madhusudaoa could not have lived beyond 
1647 A D Hence the termvnus ad quern must be contracted to 1647 and 
that done we arrive at 1540 to 1647 aa the lifetime of our author according 
to the materials now at our command 

VII 

General Estimate of the Author’s Life-Work. 

Having ascertained the identity of the author and the particular 
period during which our author can most probably bo deemed to have lived, 
we are now in a position to judge what waa the task which he set before 
himself as his life s work and how far ho met with success in his endeavour 
to accomplish it 

As to that we have already had occasion to ascertain what works ho 
had composed because that was the only one in which he could be distin- 
guished from the numerous persons bearing the name Hadhuaudana’ and 
from the few thereout who had also the suffix Saraswati appended to their 
names. But the reader has 60 far been acquainted with the names of tho 
works only For our present purposo it will bo necessary to probo deeper 
into them. Now out of the ten works which are ascertained to ho decidedly 
our authors compositions, five namely (1) Vcdanialalpalaitfui (2) Adiaxta- 
suidht (3) Advaitaratnaraka ana (4) Bhaktirasayana and (5 )lsxcara- 
-pratxpattxjyrahisa, are independent works and the remaining five namely 
(l)Stddhaniahtndu (2) Sarasar igraha (3) Gudharthadiptka, (4) BJiaga- 
xoatapraihamaa loka vyakhya and (5) ifahimnatlotra-hJui are commentaries 
on the works of previous authors. Out of the three which are of doubtful 
authorship one namely Arumdamandakviu is an independent work and 
tlio remaining two namely (2) Sarxlda-iyakhya and (3) AtmabodJm ilka 
aro commentaries on tho works of previous authors Tho first three again 
of the independent works and the first three of the commentaries are works 
intended avowedly to expound the doctnno of tho Ad vaita school of the 
Vedanta system of philosophy Bhaktirasayana seems to have been 
specially composed in order to establish that those persona who according to 
tho orthodox View are debarred from resorting to the works of tho first typo 
for their salvation have another way, namely Bhaktimurga, open to them 
and that just aa the Vedanta doctnno can bo expounded scientifically with 
tho help of quotations from the Upamshads so the Bhaktt doctnno also 
can be established scientifically with the holp of quotations taken from tho 
BhJgauv ipurana and the BhagaxcadgUa. JiioarapraitpaihpraLna is a 
work which after establishing the authontativcncss of tho Vedas for know 
jng tho truo nature of Sagutia Brahma, setting forth tho new# of all tho 
orthodox schools except that of tho Sdiwkhyas as contrasted with those of 
tho heterodox ones and that of the Samkbyas and refuting that of the latter, 
particularly expounds the nature of that Brahma on tho strength of the -news 
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expressed! with reference thereto in the Muklaphalct S' imtanira and princi- 
pally Ifrwimhatapamyopamshat Tbia exposition seems to have teen 
designed specially to establish that the Pailcharalra doctrine of the Satvata 
school *3 m perfect accord with the Upamshed teaching as to tho Upasana of 
Saguna Brahma m the form of Omkara This author s commentary on tho first 
verse of the Skagauaipura^a first mentions the interpretations of the said 
verse according to three schools the Aupamshadas Satvata school of the Pan- 
chaxatras and Alamkankas and then on showing flaws in. the Arambha and 
Pamiama Yadas establishes that the Vivarta vada resorted to by the Aupam 
shadas for interpreting the verse is the only acceptable one. This does not 
exclude the possibility of Upasana because the Vivartavadtna admit tho exig- 
ence oE dulity upto tho tamo of actual self realization. lhe Mahimnasloira 
was originally composed by its author m praise to God S lva Hadhusudana 
has ia his commentary interpreted the verses thereof in such a way as 
to contain eulogies of Han i e Vishnu as well as as Ham i a S iva. 
Although the subject matter of the Stotra is apparently Paumtuc and 
the commentator has made a free use of the contents of the 8 ivapuruna 
and Vishnupurana for explaining tbo mcamngs conveyed by tho wording 
of the verses he has also gone deeper than the surface to ascertain tho 
csotenc meanings thereof and in doing so entered into long philosophical 
discusBions and supported his reasoning by quotations from tho principal 
Upanuhade, BhagaiLudglUl Patatyaha Yogaaulnu and other works 
Out of the 36 verses contained in the Stotra os commented upon by our 
author the seventh has acquired a epee at importance owing to tho pnnciplo 
enunciated therein and owing to the commentary thereon containing a dea 
enptive catalogue of all the S fistras known to tho commentator and their 
division into three groups namely those advocating the Arambha vfida (crea 
tion theory) Pannima vada ( evolution theory) and Vivarta vada (illusory 
appearance theory ) and a final expression of opiuion that the advocates of 
the first two theories were not ignorant men but that they had proj ounded 
those theories m order to satisfy the conscience of those whose souls 
aro not sufficiently developed to be able to realize the correctness of the 
Vivaria vada lest they should otherwise join tho heterodox camp and 
therefore that portion of the commentary has been taken out by some ono 
of Uis admirers and given the name Praaihanabhc la which term occurs 
in the commentary itself and was undoubtedly suggested by tbo ox press on 
Pnibhmoo prssthanc employed m the verso itself to designate the 
divergent doctrine*. There is much similarity also between this inter- 
pretation and the burden of the teaching imparted through tho commentary 
on tbo first \crso of tbo Bhagv.'alpv.ratdX and It icarapmhpaUtprak&s a 

The facts Uiat emerge m bold relief from theso works of tho author 
are.— (1) that he sincerely believed that the doctrine of the Aupaniabadaa or 
the Advaita school as propounded by S ankaracharj a and developed by 
burns war&diorya and his other followers was the only one which could 
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be established by a judicious use of the Upamabnd texts and sound reason- 
mg and therefore made all the attempts within his power to establish that 
doctrine in all its bearings on life and experience by composing independent 
works like th eVedantalalpalatika and Advaitasiddht and commentaries 
like the Siddhantafondu, and Sarasamgraha, , (2) that his belief therein 
had not made of him a dry Vedantm too proud of the doctrinal greatness 
of the fcielf to bend bis head low even before the Supreme Soul (3) that he 
bad made a full use of tha double aspect of Brahma, Nirvisosha and Savise- 
sha or Nirvikalpa and Savikalpa or Hirguua and Saguna postulated by 
Sankara and by resorting to the distinction between Parnmarthic and 
Vy&vabanc Sattas not only made room in the Advaita doctrine itself for the 
doctrine of grace which was the special feature of the Bhakti cult but also 
made out a vindication thereof by establishing that the doctrine of tho 
Satvata Paucbaratras was merely an adaptation of the Udgitlmidy3 of 
the Upanishada to the changed popular beliefs (i) that the latter doctrine is 
afl much capable of a scientific exposition as the Vedanta doctrine which 
bad become synonymous with the Advaita doctrine so far as it relates to 
Sadyomukti ( immediate absolution), (5) that he believed that the paths of 
Juana and Yoga were distinct and led to the same destination namely self 
realisation as established in the Yogaumstha, (6) that though a Brdhmana 
by birth and also by attainments he was not such a social aristocrat as to 
believe that Brahmauas alone could claim the proud privilege of being the 
worthy recipients of the highest kind of favour which the Almighty could 
confer on any human beings who worshipped him devoutly and selflessly, 
namely to open their eyes to the right view of life but a magnanimous 
soul who had realized the identity of the Self within his own body and those 
of tho humblest of the humble and who believing that they had as much 
claim on his services as the members of bis own class hod expounded for their 
benefit the same doctrine in another form with slight variations through 
works like tlio Bhakttrasayana HJuigaivaiaprathamas lola ( ilta Mahxmna 
etclra t Jca and Is vjaraprahpaihpraUtt a and (7) that ha was so well 
posted in all the Vedic, Taatnc and PaurauiC lore that there was hardly 
any adverse view which ho was not aware of so great an adept in the art 
of debate that ha found no difficulty in combating the views of the most 
stalwart champions of opposite Views whether orthodox or ovon heterodox 
and so thoroughly convinced oE the truth of the Advaita doctrine that he 
was never dislodged from hu cherished belief but always established its 
reasonableness and acceptability, whether he was or was not permitted to 
make use of his sound knowledge of tho UpamsJuuU, according as hia 
Opponent wafl a believer or non believer »n their autbontativcneas. Ilia 
works thus show that ho interpreted eiery human belief and activity in 
terms of the Advaita doctnae and thero aro traditions that ho also 
lned up to it to such an extent that he was behoved by those who 
came w contact with him and is believed by his admirers even to this 
day to have had Saks'Alk&ra (realization) ol the trae nature of tho 
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Self. That waa the revolt most probably of UpisanS which according 
to him was on easy meats to tbo attainment of tho st&to of Sam&Ihi 
(trance). The special object of hia adoration was S'n Kmdma of Gohul 
and ^nndaban whom ho belieTcd to bo Brahma la human form and to 
be tho Highest &--scnco concievablo by man* without whoso adoration 
Huai absolution waa impolitic* Ho was not unmindful of tbo fact that 
aomo Yogis visualized tho Jjotiswarupa of tho Highest Essenco bat to that 
how&fl indifferent and had talon a special liLwg for tho young Krishna 
muring about on ihu banks of tbo damns* But great as his faro toe this 
Supremo Lord zn that term iraa and much as he reoomraendod devotion 
towards Him to tho aspirants ho not only never lost eight of tho AdvaiU 
doctrine according to which all duality is philosophically unreal hut ou 
tho contrary looked upon the realization thereof as tho very object of 
dorolicm towards lliin* 

The rcadorinust havobeca curious to know what that doctrine, 
which had become tho bona of tho bcua and Utah of tho iludi of iho auil or 
and completely changed hu whole outlook. on hfo a con&utuiaaUoa which 
many ospiro fur but very few attain to wax hi order to acquaint him 
with U at I { ro>{ 0.0 to cany hm with mo through tho long hut lour- 
thrleis highly interesting history of tl e \ c«Unta system of jhiloauphy, of 
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which it is an off shoot, since the golden age in the history of Aryavarta in 
which our worthy ancestors were privileged td realize the noble ideal of 
plam living and high thinking 


VIII 

Previous History of tlie Vedanta System. 

The history of this system can be traced satisfactorily if we first 
understand the significance of the term “Vedanta' itself and know why it 
came to be associated with this particular system of philosophy 

(I) Significance of the term ‘ Vedanta ’ 

The term ‘Vedanta 1 when used in the singular number, may accord- 
ing to the contest mean either the aim of the Vedas' or 'the end of the 
Vedaa’ S'anksrachaiya has used it also in the sense of an Upamshad 
test as m the compound word 'Prativedantam' which occurs in his Bhashya 
on Brahmaautra II S 6 and III 3 1, wherein the said word forms 
the second member of the compound When however it is used in the 
plural number as ‘Vedantas’ or aa the first member of a compound such as 
Vedantadara'anam’ or ‘Vedantasiddh&m’, a compound which occurs in the 
10th verse of the Dasaslol i it invariably means the end of the Vedas 1 
According to the orthodox view the Vedaa mean not only the Samhit&s 
but also the Brabmanas, Aranyahas and Upamshad* The Upamsbads 
thereout form, generally speaking, the end or the concluding portions of 
each such Veda and therefore the term Vedantas’ came to signify the 
Upamshad portion of a Veda, though as we have them now they do not 
always satisfy that test. Thus, for instance the Is opamshat forms tho 
last * e. fortieth AdhjXya of tho S' uUayajurveda Samfata, the Brxhada- 
ranyakopamskai that of the S atapatha Brahmana of the same Veda, the 
Chhandogyopanishat of the Tania Mahabrahmana of the Samaveda, the 
Attarey opamshat of the Aitareyaranyaka which is included in the Aitareya 
Brahmana of the Big veda, and so on Subsequently the system of 
philosophy which mainly depended upon these Vedantas’ for the exposition 
of their doctrine came to he designated as the Vedanta system. How this 
came to bo will be clear later on. 

(£) What is an Upamshad ? 

In order to know what an Upamshad is, it is necesssiy to know 
briefly what is a Samhita, what is a Brahmana and what is aa Aranyaka 
because we have to distinguish the works known as the TJpamshada 
from those other classes of works comprised in the term ‘Vedas’ A Sam- 
kita thereout is a collection of Mantras (incantations) containing prayers, 

Y\de Bnhad-traXiydbhiuhya^arlltha — SambatulhacHrlltla, verses ICO, 161, 
130, 250, 23S, Slo x 445, 477, Sjl , 561-62, 568, 7 09, 723, SOS, lOSt 
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formulas songs or magic spells used at sacrifices such as the Data'apuma 
rn&sa Agmshtoma Vajapeya, Yratyash^oma, Aa'wamedha, Rajasuya Ac. 
which were performed by the Ary as in the Vedio period of Indian histoiy 
The Brahmanas are works containing collections of the explanations or 
utterances of learned pnests the doctors of the science of sacrifice on 
several points of the ntual arising in the course of sacrifices which are 
very often illustrated by old Gathas t e. traditional stones and Itihasos 
and Pnranaa %. e historical and mythological legends and which therefore 
include also discussions on points of grammar phonetics astronomy cos- 
mogony geometry and other sciences. The Aracyakas are the forest testa 
containing the myst cism and symbolism of sacrifice and pnestly philoso 
phy 1 and were therefore tought by forest-dwelling hermits to those only 
who themselves also had adopted the forest-life. As distinguished from 
these three clasps of works the Upamshads are those portions of the Said 
hitas, Brahmanas or Aranyakas which deal with the nature of the human 
soul its relation to Brahma the first cause the nature of the worldly phe- 
nomena, the evolution thereof the ways of realizing the true nature 
of Brahma Lc. The term Upamshad is thus applied to those works which 
treat of BrahmavidyS -u e. the science of Brahma the unknown causa of 
the universe. But that is its secondary meaning Its primary meaning ia 
Brahmavidva. itself.* In the Upamshads themselves it is found used m 
three "different senses namely (1) the secret significance of the mystic sylla- 
ble Om! (2) the secret word v c. to say expressions and formulas known 
only to the initiated e. g Tajjalaa and Satyasya satyam which are desig 
nations of the Highest Essence and ( 3 ) a secret text x. «, to say a test 
containing an esoteric doctrine or secret knowledge 3 The one idea com 
mon to all these senses is that of secrecy 

( 3 ) Secret of the Secrecy of the Upamshad Teaching 
and Time of its Ongin 

AgTeeably to these senses here and there as w Chhandogya III 11 
4, 6 wc meet with words of caution against imparting a particular Vidju 
to any one but the eldest son of or a disciple residing with the Guru. These 
ideas of mysticism and secrecy seem to have been associated with that 
term because there was a time in the history of India when the Upamshads 
were tought in an undertone to pupils sitting at a reverential 
distance but nevertheless beside ( Upa-ni sad) because the teaching 
contained therein was of such a character that if it were to be listened 
to by others not qualified for jt, the social edifice of the Aryans was 

1 llutvfjf <f India i Literature by Winlenut- 1 d I at tra u laud by j f n 
Lellar, p 233 

2. Unhdaranyalkuhja varttiLa, SamlandhavarUiLa, vtr*e* 3 -7 

3 Uutory of Mum Literature by VuUcrnUs Fd. I at trantlated 
ifri Kelkarp fool-iuxA 2 
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likely to tumble down Io judging bow far and of what ago tins could 
be true, we have to distinguish between the portions of the present 
Upwishads written by the compilers thereof and the old stones mcorporo- 
rated in them. When wo do so and reflect over the difference between 
them we can draw the inference that the above kind of restriction must 
have been imposed m the age in which the Aryan society was reorganized 
in such a way as to divide its members into four castes, namely Brahmans, 
Ko'atnya, Vaisya and Sudra and into four orders, namely Brahmachsnn, 
Gnhasthm, Yanaprasthm, and Sanny&sm and that in the previous age 
of which we get an idea from the old Btones i e. to Bay, in the age m which 
the BcShmauas and Ka'atriyas freely intermarried and the former did 
not think it derogatory to learn Brahma vidya from the latter, conversations 
on that VidyS took place freely in royal and sacrificial assembliea Thus 
in Chhandogya V 11 to 84 we are told that Prachinaa ala Aupamanyava, 
Satyayajna Paulushi, Indradradyumna Bhallaveya Jana S'arkaraks ya, IJudila 
As'wataraswi conferred together on the nature of Atm a and of Brahma, 
that when they could not come to a decision they went to Uddalaka Arum 
and requested him to enlighten them but he replied that it was As'wapati 
Kaiheya, King of Kehaya who had then been thinking over that subject and 
that therefore they should go to him, that therefore they including Uddalaka 
repaired to the king and he after examining wbat each thought to bo 
the place of the Vais'wanara, the soul m the state of waking m the human 
body, told them that whoever worshiped the Vais' wauara in the portion 
of the body from the crown of the head to the neck became happy 
Similarly in Bnhadara nyaka 11 1 Dnptabalaln Gargja goes to Ajatasatru 
of Kas i and offers to teach him the nature of Brahma The king expresses 
his joy at that offer remarking that now a-daya people run to Janaka for 
that knowledge. But when the former proceeds to do that he is outwitted 
by the latter and strange to say, instead of he imparting the knowledge 
to the king is obliged to seek it from the latter and he readily complies 
with the request The same story is found repeated with some variations 
in Kaushltali Brahmanopantehat IV In Chapter III of the former 
Upatnshad we are told, that King Janaka of Yideha. offered a reward of one 
hundred cows to the borne of each of whom 10 gold coins had been tied, 
to whomsoever was versed in Brahinavidya from amongst the BrahmauaS 
who had assembled at a sacrifice, that Yfijnavalkja from amongst the 
Brahman as asked a pupil of his to drive away the cows to his hermitage, 
that thereupon several Brahmanas challenged him to prove that he o as versed 
• in that lore, that a wordy warfare then ensued between Ynjnavalkja on 
the One hand and the Brahmanas including a woman named Gargr Yachaknavl 
on tha other as to the nature of Atroa and the former came out victorious. 

In Chapter IV 1 to 4 also of the samo Upamshad we read of discussions 
between YSjnavalkj a and Janata as to the nature of A Iron, the experiences 
in dreams, deep sleep, the ie Q ion to which the soul goes on being freed from 
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the body Sjc. and that 'when tho latter finds that tlio sage knows more than 
be himself had thought over or gathered from other thinkers, gets down 
from Ins throne, falls at his feet and implores him to accept him as his 
disci plo and then the latter imparts him the desired knowledge In 
Chhdndagya V 3 there is a story that S we take tu having gone to an 
assembly of the Faficbalas, was there accosted with certain questions by 
a Ks’atnya named Pravahana Jaibali ns to tbo journey of tho soul after- 
death that he was unable to answer them, that he having returned to his 
father UddalaUa Arum told him how ho had been non plusod there by 
his want of knowledge of an important subject, that the father himself 
not bung aware of the proper answers to them went with the son 
to this same Ksatnja and asked him to tell him tho answers to those 
questions and that the latter then gave them so graphically as if he had 
himself scon souls in different grades of development passing to particular 
regions and being reborn as different kinds of men, animals Lc , after 
remarking that tho said know/edge had not till then passed to the 
Brahmanaa. This story is also found with a slight variation in words in 
Bnkadaranyal a VI 0 In Kaiuhitahx Brahinanopanxshat S wetaketu is 
said to have been confronted with the same questions not by Pravahana 
Jaibali but by Clutra Gargy&j ani and the answers given by him also differ 
materially In the Pros' nopamshat too, we are told that six persons Sukes a 
Bbaradwaja and others went to the venerable sage Pippalada and with his 
permission each asked bun one question torn by turn and that he answered 
them as Btatod therein Some other instances also can be given but I think 
these are enough to show that in the aga in which tho‘e sages lived iha 
knowledge of Brahma was imparted to an aspirant as freely as that of any 
other science of which the Aryans were then awaro and that it must have 
been in a later age that this science was kept as a close preserve of a few 
Brahmanas to be imparted only to those who were intimately connected 
with them as sons or resident students It is difficult to state with accuracy 
at what particular period m the history of the Indian philosophy this must 
have happened It can however bo stated with some degree of probability 
that it may have happend at the time when the whole of the Vedic litera- 
ture was collected and classified. 

As to when this was done there is a Pnuiamc tradition 1 that it was 
Vedavyasa who did that m view of the fact that people bad become Jess 
virile short lived and less intelligent in course of time This Vyasa is 
kno vn to be a son of Satyavati a fisher girl by the sage Paras ara whose 
S nnti is held to be more authoritative than those of other Risbts m this 
age probably because it had been composed specially m view of the condi 
turns prevailing m hia time and those foraeen by him "We learn from the 
ifahabharata, that this V yasa a mother Satyavati later on married King 
Santanu of the Kuru race and had two sons by him named Chitrangada 


1 Bkagawatpurana \TI, 6 46 50 
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and Yichitravirya, that the latter having died and Bfaishma, son of Santanu 
by Ganga, his former wife, having declined to beget sons on bis wives by 
Niyoga, Satyavati called Vyasa, then an old Bisbi, to do that work and 
that he came and begot three sons Dhntaraahtra, Pfindu and Vidura or 
Vidhura We also gather from it that the original Bharatabatha of which 
the present Alahabharata 13 an expanded form, had been composed by him 
shortly after the great war and that almost all the Ks atnya families had 
became extinct during th3fc war, and can very well imagine from our ex- 
perience of the recent world war of 1914 IS that it must have made several 
Brahtnaua and Vaisya families also exunct owing to its economic after- 
effects It would not therefore bo far from the truth to assume that just as 
Vyasa collected together the Vedic Mantras from the few Dirijas who had 
surmved and prepared the four Samhitas, he or some other persons must have 
collected together, arranged and classified the various stones as to cere- 
monial observances, the ballads, the discussions on grammar, phonetics, 
astonomy, psychology, cosmogony, epistemology &c which were till then 
remembered and edited them as Brahmanas and Aranyakas and set 
apart the Brahmavidya portions thereof which till then were tought 
to all students who had a desire to know the secret doctrine contained 
therein for being tought confidentially only to those who had undergone 
a certain course of discipline and who could be trusted not to destroy 
the new social edifice which roust have been built up with great care 
and after overcoming numerous difficulties because the theory under- 
lying it was that neither by works nor by progeny nor by wealth can 
immortality be secured but by renunciation alone and because if it spread 
widely people would cease to have faith in the performance of sacrifices and 
domestic ceremonies and would cease to marry and strive for the acquisition 
of wealth The lengthy discourses on the utility of Karma even to a man 
who strives for the realization of the Self contained in Chapters o to 6 and 16 
to 18 of the Bhagawadgita which 1 believe must have been composed later 
than the original Bharatakatha and mcorpo-ated into it when it was later 
on expanded into the Alahdbharata, show when read between the lines that 
tfua evil could not he checked completely and that a dire necessity had amen 
for bringing the people to the right path by issuing instructions in the name 
of S n Krishna whom all orthodox people believed to be a manifestation of 
the Almighty There being no direct reference in it to Buddhism or 
Jam ism but there being frequent references to the doctrine and practices of 
the ascetic class, an indirect reference to those of the Charvaka and the 
terms Samkbya’, ‘Yoga’, 'Brahma , ‘Atma , Nirvana Ac. having been used 
therein m senses different from the technical ones, I believe that it had been 
designed specially for weaning people from the paths of ascetic ism and 
agnosticism which bad been chawhed out and extended by the adherents 
of the Upaoishad school and the Charvaka School. It was thus a socia l 
necessit y which was the cause of the restriction of the Upaaiahad teaching 
' 5 fo- 
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to a select few and that was felt when owing to its wido diffusion tbc 
Aryan soccity was found to bo on tlio way to disintegration 

( 4 ) Whxch Upanishads understood hj the term * Vedantas*. 

Tho number of works that go by tho narao of the Upantshadt is veiy 
largo and somo of them do not in fact oven treat of BrahmavidyA. Tho ques- 
tion therefore arises whether it is all these works without oxccption that are 
taken aa authorities on tho Vedanta doctnne or a limited number of them 
only In order to determine that it is necessary to givosomo idea as to 
the number of works that go by that name Now, according to one of 
them, namely tho Mukiilopanishat the total number of tho works included 
in tlm category of at somo post time was 11S0 out of which thcro wero 
21 pertaining to tho Rigveda, 103 to tho Yajurveda, 1000 to the Samaveda, 
and 50 to tho Atharvaiedo. This number soems to havo been arrived at 
from the number of tho S Akb&s of each Veda under tho belief that each 
S ahh& must bavo lU own Upamshad. Whether this was actually true 
or not cannot bo ascertained but even if it was it has no importance 
because all these works were not available and iha author of tho said 
Upamshad himself could collect together tho names of 110 of them only 
though ho says they aro 103 Having dona so ho has put 10 of them 
under the Rigveda, 21 under the White Yajurveda, 32 under tho Black 
Yajurveda, 1C under tho Samaveda and 31 under tho Atharvaveda 1 Iu 
1656 A.D Princo Mahomed Dara Shakoh, tho cldst son of tho Emperor Shah 
Jehan, who was a great patron of the learned men of his time translated into 
Persian 50 Upamshads under tho caption “Oupanekhat’ A French scholar 
named Anquetil du Pperoa by translating them into Latiu made tho scholars 
and philosophers of Europe living in the beginning of tho mnteenth century 
familiar with that fountain source of tho philosophical literature of India 
In 1895 Tukarim Tatya, a Tbeosophist published a collection of 103 
Upanishads though tho utle says that they are 108 The Niruaya Sagar 
Press of Bombay brought out an edition of 108 Upanishads m 1913 and 
one of 112 m 1917 Lastly, Mahidev Sastn of Ad jar, Madras published 
between 1912 and 1923 collections of (1) Samanya Vedanta Upamshads, 
(2) Vega Upamshads, (3) Sannyasa Upamshads and (4) Vaishmva 
Upanishads and intimated that collections of (5) <S aiva Upanishads and 
(6) SaJUo Upamshads were in course of preparation Keeping all these 
Collections in view Dr Wintemitz says* that besides the fourteen previously 
mentioned by 1 im, there are over 200 works going by the name of the 
Upanishads. All of these are not however parts of any Samhita Brahmaua 
or Arauyaka, do not contain the same kind of doctrine and are not written 
m the same style They are therefore divided into three groups, namely 

1 Muktikopanuhat I 11— lb. 

2 History of Indian Literature Tot I as translated by Mrs Adlar p 240, 
fool-noot h 
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(1) those ■which aio in the prose style contain archaic forms and 
expressions and do not show any familiarity with any of the Pauramc 
gods or contain references to the Samkhya and Yoga doctrines but only 
to the performance of sacrifices, the Up&sana of Omkara and the knowledge 
of the identity of the Atma with Brahma namely the Attar ey a Bnhada 
ranyaka Chhtindogya TaiUtrtya and Kaushitaki and Rena or Talavahara 

(2) those which are written for the most part in verse and contain references 
to the philosophical theory of the Samkhyas or the agnosticism of the 
Charv&kas, namely the Is a Praffna, Mundaka Katha S uetas watara 
and lit ahanarayana The above twelve together with the Mandukya 
and the Maitrayamya are considered authoritative for the purpose of 
tracing the history of the earliest Indian philosophy though the last two 
are not so old as the first twelve and are even considered to be post* 
Buddhistic. 1 Dr Win term tz relying on Deussen* says that S ankara ha9 
in his Bhashya on th6 Brahmasutras considered the first twelve only 
as sacred and authoritative texts but I have found on a cursory glance 
at the Bhashya that he has also at certain places relied upon certain texts of 
the Rarayana Jabala and other Upamshads. 3 The MukUlcopannhat 
on the other hand recommends a study of the Man duky opa mshat only 
for attaining salvation and says further that if the realization of the Self 
does not take place on a study thereof ten Upamshads may be studied 
These ten are undoubtedly the Chhandogya Bnhadaranyaka Aitareya, 
Tmttvrvya ha Rena Katha Pi as no Mundaka and Mandukya.* It 
contains other recommendations also but with them w6 are not concerned 
It is these ten and the S metoa watara which I will later on show to be 
a later product that are found frequently relied on for an exposition o£ the 
Advaita doctrine by Sankara and his followers including Sureswara and 
Afadhusudana Saraswati though occasionally we do meet with quotations from 
other Upamshads as the well such as the Amntaltndu Jabala Narayand. 
They are also archaic Jn points of style and diction It is therefore they 
which must be kept m view in ascertaining the philosophical doctrine 
of the early Vedic or pre epic age 

{5) The Ttoclnne underlying those Upamshads 
The doctrine that can be found underlying the discourses and die* 

1 History of Indian Literature Vet I p 230 On this point see also 
Btlcalhar and Jtanade* History of India i Philosophy Vol II Ch III sees 8 
<L 0 at pp 87-00 wherein they speak of the discovery of soma new Upamshads 
algo namely Bos kata Chhayaleya Ars! eya and S autiaka ( p 87) 

2 System det Vedanta p 3~ 

3 S B an Brahmasalra III 8 21 III 3 So and III I, 17 and 20, ab 
pp. 7S2, 78k S76 and 83+ respectively of the N 8 P edition. Belvalkar and 
Ranadesay in their History of Indian Phlotophj 1 oL II Ch III p 87 that 
13 of the Upamshads quoted from l y S ankara can he defin toly identified 

4 Muktilopanuhat / ~t}-29 
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cussiona contained m those ten Upamslnda 1a this —The highest object, 
of mans attainment js Brahma. This object can be secured by boon mg 
what Brahma is. That can bo known from a preceptor when humbly 
approached, .When he is convinced of tho pupils burning dcoiro to know 
tho secret, he imparts it in words like these It should he the m&m endea- 
vour of every human bemg to know Brahma for ita knowledge puU an 
end to all tho misery in tho world You need not go to any particular place 
or think of aoy particular time, past, present Or future, for knowing what 
Brahma is. It is everywhere ami at nil tuucs- But it is so subtle that tho 
senses cannot visualize it, the nund cannot grasp it, the intellect becomes 
powerless to get a conception of it It can and docs however know itself 
and just as on tho ono hand it is found everywhere in tho objects of 
tho universe around us it is also fouud m human beings and there in a 
greater state of purity than m the other creatures and mundane objects. 
It is in fact the Self of every human being IV hat an aspirant should there- 
fore do is to try to know his real Self. Ordinarily man is apt to identity 
himself with tho body or any of the senses or the mind or tho vital breath. 
But as a matter of fact all these are objects as compared with it which is 
the subject and derive their power of performing their different functions 
from it. It is not also affected by the conditions of the body each as birth, 
childhood, adolescence, youth, maturity and death nor by tho three states 
which one daily experiences, namely those of waking, dreaming and sleep- 
ing It is however a witness of those conditions and 6 fates and gathers 
together the experiences gained therein through its instruments, the senses 
and the mind and quits the body when it is found no longer useful for 
gaining more experience and passes either by the path of the forefathers 
or of the gods to some other regions in space and when its merits are 
exhausted falls down through the air along with rain water, takes the form 
of some kind of food and is reborn m another form This cycle never ends 
for this hankering after happiness through finite objects is never stopped 
Tho remedy for ending it lies id the individual s own hands and that is to 
discriminate between the true and the false, the infinite and the finite 
cease to think of the latter as far as possible and to thmk more and more 
of ones true nature. That true nature consists of existence knowledge 
and bliss. Here existence is not the existence of this or that object but exis- 
tence in the abstract, knowledge does not mean knowledge of the finite 
oljecta but the principle of knowledge and bliss does not mean the happi- 
ness derived from the sense-objects which 18 short lived and is invariably 
mixed up with misery bnt the nnznixed and permanent happiness resulting 
from self realization. Tho Self in tins pure state exists not onlj in 
the human beings and all sentient beings but in all concievable objects, 
here, there and everywhere. In fact it is Brahma itself above spoken of 
Unless their identity, which is the secret of the Upamsh&d teaching is 
realized true knowledge cannot arise This Atma or Brahma la not easily 
recognizable even by the initiated in the things external to ones body 
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without deep thinking as it is not so recognizable in the body it'elf That 
thinking should be on the line that the stupendous forces of natnre 
around us such as the sod, ■wind, ocean, stars, lightening, clouds, earth, Ac. 
are not Brahma just as the body, the senses Ac. are not the true Self of man , 
that they are only the products of the elements, light, water and earth, 
and space and air which help them to form a concrete object and like the 
human body are evanescent though their lives are of -a longer duration 
than that of the latter The power which they seem to have is not their 
own but of that Brahma which is inherent in them as it is inherent in the 
human body and is unaffected by their changing states just as it is not 
affected by the different states of the human body Hence though these 
may appear to be distinct objects they are mere names and forms which 
spring from, having their being and move in and will dually he absorbed 
m Brahma. Thus there 18 in fact no diversity in this universe. The 
All is One and that is Brahma, the only reality If one sees the slightest 
diversity in the universe and runs mad after any of the names and forms 
in the vain of hope of getting happiness, there is fear for him to fall into 
the ocean of misery. It is not the search for happiness, the desire for 
which is inherent in every sentient being that is the cause of misery but 
the search for it m the finite objects believing them to be the infinite, because 
Brahma itself is everlasting happiness and what sentient beings seek for 
even unconsciously in the finite objects is Erahma itself or one’s own Self 
The happiness that finite objects of this or the next world, however attrac- 
tive and however long lived they may appear to be, can give, is transitory 
and is invariably followed by misery in some form or another and does 
not put an end to the desire itself for happiness but keeps the soul 
unsatisfied and once there is separation from the object from which it is 
derived the soul is tormented by a fresh desire again to acquire that object 
or its like or better and make fresh efforts towards that end If it is 
fortunately secured whether in this or the next life, it too is bound by its 
very nature to leave him panting and so the cycle of misery and happiness 
goes on endlessly If on the other hand that inherent desire for happiness 
is sought to be satisfied by striving for the realization of the true nature 
of the Self or Brahma, seeing unity k in dii ersity the ocean of misery is 
crossed for on attaining that fountain-head of all happiness the bond of 
the heart, which owing to the presence of ignorance gives nse to desires, 
is broken, all doubts to how those desires can be fulfilled are removed, 
the propensity to action s. e. to work for the attainment of desires in 
tha wrong direction is removed, and even the fruits of good an I bad 
acts done in. the previous births or the present are also consumed like a* 
heap of cotton by the fire of knowledge. This knowledge is not dependent 
for its manifestation upon the triad of the knower, the thing to be known 
and the means of knowledge hut is self manifest and is the source itself 
from which that triad derives its power. 
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( 6 ) Interpretation of the Upamshads. 

The doctrine of the Upamshads as above set forth is not found m 
this coherent logical form m any of them but portions thereof only are 
found scattered throughout the principal oaes above mentioned It would 
not however bo reasonable to infer as has been done by some scholars of 
eminence such as Prof. Eadhakrishna 1 that the Upamshad seers themselves 
had not thought it out in all its component parts, because unless they had 
done so the ultimate result namely, that Brahma and Atma are identical when 
both are considered m their pure lights, which is summed up m the four 
great sentences, ' That art thou , "I am Brahma ' This Self is Brahma" and 
'The Conscious Self ia Brahma’, and which has been so aptly summed up 
by Beussen m the following words, namely — The Brahman, the power 
which presents itself to us materialised in all existing things, which creates, 
sustains, preserves, and rccieves back into itself again all the worlds, this 
eternal, infinite, divine power is identical with the Atman, with that which 
after stripping off everything external we discover in ourselves as our real 
moab essential being, our individual self, the soul , J could not have been 
arrived at While interpreting the Upamshads it should be remembered that 
they are mere imperfect reports of discussions (hat took place on particular 
occasions between the sages of a by gone age, passed down orally in different 
Vedic schools for several generations and then collected together by Borne 
enthusiast or enthusiast? for the benefit of future generations and in several 
cases supplemented by hia or their own introductions and that such being 
the case, it cannot be expected that any of them should contain a complete, 
logically reasoned out system like the BLashyas of S Ankara, Ramanuja, 
Yallabh and others or even like the Dare ana works of Jaimini Badaraya^a, 
Aksap&da and 0thcr3 If one is anxious to ascertain what the Upamshad 
aa tres thought to be the truth about existence ono must in the absence of 
better materials, catch the central idea which is found running through 
all the principal Upamshads and try to work it out in all its bainnga 
w*lh the help of the different texts which are found scattered here and 
there following the Mun&BsS rules of interpretation as was done by S an- 
kara, Ramanuja, Mndhwa and other commentators. It is true that some 
of the texts are so apparently irreconcileable that each of the holders of 
different views on points of details may have thought that his view was 
the only one which could bo logically worked out of the Upamshads All 
the followers of the Upamshads technically called the Vedantms, are 
however agreed on this point that the Upamshad sages have touglit that 
tho All soul is identical with the individual soul and that this teaching 
though not set forth in a coherently logical form in any Upamshad in all its 
bearings on the two bouIs, can be sufficiently gathered from the discourses 

1 /urban Philosophy }ol I p llfi, 

2 X>eussen’* Philosophy of tho Upamshads ai translated ly A S Go lets, 
Edinburgh, 1906 p 33 as quoted in the History of Indian Literature ly Winter’ 
nitiVol I as translated l j Mrs Eelhar p 850 
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and discussions contained in the Bnhadaranyaka Ckkandogya Aitareya, 
Taithriya, Mundaka Isa Eena Katha Prasna, Eaushiiah and also 
S uetas uatara What they differ about is whit is the nature of the 
unity meant by the Upanishads and that is only a matter of detail 
The great Oriental scholars of the West who have applied their minds to 
this subject are also agreed on that point. 1 * 

(7) Upasanalanda of the Vedas m the Upamshads 

The above doctrine represents only one side of the Upamshad 
teaching It had its other side as well and that is discernible from 
those portions of the said works which are read by very few people 
and understood by still fewer As to that it may be recollected that 
according to the Upamshad philosophy the knowledge of the identity 
of the individual soul and the Supreme Soul means the realization of 
that identity That realization can take place as the result of S ravana 
(study) aided by Manana (reflection) and Nididhyaaana (meditation). 

1 he reflection and meditation consist of extensive and intensive thinking 
over the different m amfestations of the Supreme Soul in the universe and 
that of the individual soul in the human body This itself is the Upasana 
(adoration ) of the Supreme Soul Without it the individual cannot shake 
off his limitations and be actually one with him This Upasana is of two 
sorts namely (1) that of Brahma in the abstract and (2) that of Brahma 
as represented by any symbol In the age of the older Upanishads none had 
conceived the idea of incarnations and therefore there was no idolatrous 
form of adoration m vogue That form appears to have been introduced 
after S n Krishna began to be looked upon as a visible embodiment of the 
Supreme Soul and his images began to be prepared by his worshippers after 
his death. 3 But 6ince it is not possible for all the aspirants to think of 
Brahma in the abstract some Upamshad sages thought it necessary to 
give Brahma a sy nbol and for that purpose cought hold of the first 
word that was uttered by the Almighty namely Om which was believed 
to bo His visible symbol as being suggestive of the power of creation 
preservation or destruction of the universe when considered in any 
of its parts and of Him as a whole when considered os a single 
syllable. Ihe form of adoration thereof then in vogue was a loud 
chanting from which it came to be known as the Udgitha Another form 
of adoration that wsh resorted to was the contemplation of the Supreme 

I Sacred Bools of ihe East Series Vol XV p XXVII Preface to Gough s 
Philosophy of the Upamshads p I III Deussen s PI ilosophy of the Upanishads 
as translated by A S Geden p 39 Macdonell s History of Sanskrit Literature* 
p 2 y l Hxetor j of Indian Literature bj Wtnlemil* Vol I as translate l bj 
Airs Eelkar pp 249-50 

2. History of Indian Literature by TFt itcrmlz Vol 1 as translated by Mrs 

Etllar p COo foot-note 3 
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Being in the various material forma of the forces of nature on the earth in 
the heavens and in the mid air Other truth seekers again concentrated their 
attention on the vital breath and yet others on the organ of speech or the 
nnnd or the Purusha in the right eye Sic. These were so many experiments 
carried on by individual truth seekers in the laboratories of their Aa ramas 
and when they happened to meet together at a royal or sacrificial assembly 
they earned on discussions with reference to the results attained by them 
When tl e results attained by any of them were accepted by any group of 
doctors they came to be designated as Vidyas or methods of UptLsanS Wo 
have thus m the Upanishada Udgitbavidya Pranavidja DaharavidyS 
Aks aravidya Purushavidya and so on. The first thereout when pursued ip 
view of the Omkara as an entire syllable constituted the Upfisana of Brahma 
and when the same was pursued in view of any of its component parts 
and the other Vidyas constituted the Upasana of some particular aspect of 
Brahma The modus operands of all of them consisted of the observance of 
certain rules of discipline such as restraint of the senses &c. and concentration 
and meditation This itself is known aa Adhyatma yoga or Yoga in the 
Kathopamshut 1 Yijnana Dhyana Upasan& and Sannyasyoga in the Alun 
dak a* and Brahrai Upaniahat in Kencu* It is not identical with the Yoga of 
Patanjali for the ideal of those truth seekers was higher than that of Patafijali 
m that while his was to realize the absolute nature of the Self as understood 
by the Sutnkhyas that of the former was to realize its identity with Brahma 
(5) Rise of Asceticism 

It may be recollected that it was a part of the course of self reahza 
tion to check the tendency of the mind to run after the objects of the 
world borne of the seers were therefore of opinion that the said course 
could not gone through by those who had the care of a runn ng household 
claiming their attention from time to time and that therefore one desirous 
of going through it should cither commence it immediately after ones 
study of the Vedas is over or after the desires for progeny and wealth is 
satiated Tl ose who agreed with that view betook themselves to forests 
and applied their minds solely to the investigation of the world and life 
problem. There were others again who belicied that whfit tho search 
for truth knowledge and lufiniteness 6tood in absoluto need of was not 
physical renunciation of the world and all its objects which is not 
completely po aible so long as the soul is in the embodied state hut a 
change in ones angle of uaion towords them which can bo secured by a 
knowledge of that true nature of the Self and a sense of discrimj 
nation and that therefore if cues will is strong and oi o « life is moulded 
suitably one con even while attending to ono s worldly dul cs follow tl c 
course of self realization* In course of time tl a adherents of tho latter 

1 hathal S 13 ll C IS "" 

„ JLf tuft la I 13 II - 1 III l 3 III * 1 nullll <* C-10 

3 Jitna IV 30 

4 l IryJucfwn la S miara 1 1 Ihtithya o i Ikt HhagatcadjiUi p 2 
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view became diminished and Ihcro was a time m the historj of phd osopbic 
thought in India in which there were no persons to represent that view* 
The men with ascetic leaning* therefore dominated Uio Indian people by 
their aeU-resignation and influenced their thoughts and course of conduct 
by their ascetic poetry which consisted of legends of saints, aphorisms 
and also fables, fairy talcs and moral b tones 5 which had originated in the 
pre- Buddhistic age. 

(9) Sdmlhya Doctrine of Kapila Mum. 

It appears from the Sucidsuxiiara, a later Upmisbad,* that the 
sago Kajila who is considered the father of the Sduikhya system must 
ha\o flourished and propounded Ins theory of the genesis of tbo world 
from Pradhflna, the primordial matter, consisting of tho three Ouuas, Sattwa, 
Bajas and Tamos in a state of oquipoi6-*, acting under the direction of tho 
Purusba, during tho interval bctwcou tho composition of tho earlier and the 
later Upam&hads. Tho HhajawadjUS by callmg Kapila from amongst tho 
Siddhoa (adepts)*, a Vihhuti of the Supremo Soul and adoj ting hts theory 
and trying to reconcile it with tho Upamshad doctrine may well be takcu 
to support that view * Tho Smukhya theory as appearing from that work 
la not atheistic but thcistic. Iho fact hotrcier that tho theory as originally 
propounded did rnako room thereiu for the existence of the Supremo Soul 
cither as identical with tLft Purusha who in that cue must La non-dual 
or a* different from it as an individual aoul is sufficiently char from 
other ancient aoika such as the Sicdu»mataropani»/mi • J/uAjIAu rata* 
aui CAaraba SauXhitU The Siuikhja philosophy as tou te lit by Kapda to 
hts mother DcrahuU* is also of a theuUio character It aI»o seems 
that there was in ouatcnco an older work of tho bAiflkhya system named 
£W\/ihantraa'ds<ra containing an exposition of the theory as originally 
propounded by this sago Ucauae a verso ijuoted by Vylaa in his IJuUh'jH 
on Yoj naira IV. 13 has beta aaid by \ ULupati in hi* glow thcioou 
to bar© Uco taken from that very work. 1 * It u probably tho same 
wotk as i* referred to by BtdaiAyaiA m InwAi mantra // 1 1 ninth 
Sankara says in h i IJu laly* thereju* 1 was c»!lo.J a 'Tantra, a Uria 
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which according to Viteh&ap&ti a gloss thereon means a scientific trea- 
tise conlamng a discussion as to the mcanB of attaining Mokaa 
( final absolution ). It is also perhaps tho same as the SamLhyas dslra in 
six chapters which is mentioned in Prasthanbfieda 1 ns having been 
composed by the revered sage Kapilo Further Yftcbaepati says in Bhamatl 
that Asun nnd PaBchasjhbi and other followers of the Sfimkhya system 
composed Snmtia on the Imc of Kspilas Tantra* and we know it from tho 
Mahalharata that the doctrine as propounded bj the sage KapiU waa 
theistic nnd that it was Pafichaaikha a pupil of A sun who made it atheistic 
The latter s pupil la wara Krishna must then have by his K^riLae filled 
up tho gaps in hiB Master s chain of arguments. Mosaers Bclvalkar and 
Itanado also believe that tbo Sumkhya wab originally theistic® and the same 
is also tho opinion of Das Gupta.* Wo may tbereforo take it as certain 
that tho Snmhhya theory as originally propounded waa as above stated 

The term Samkh>a too had nob till tho date of the BhagawadglU 
acquired tbo technical e gmficance which it did probably from the 
date of Is wara Ivnsl has Kartkas Till lb on it Sgmfied knowledge s 
It may therefore be inferred that the sage Kipib was the propounder of a 
theory of knowledge whose principal feature was that the divine power 
referred to in the fswetae walara was Pradhaoa i e to say, the three Gunas 
in a gtato of equipoise that when the equipoise is disturbed through the 
power of the Purusba coming in contact with it there arises Mahat or 
Buddhi from tl e Utter, Ahanik&ra and bo on, lb is this doctrine of the 
S vmkhya system not ita subsequent development with which the Vedanta 
theory has someth ng m common that has been attacked by Badarajana 
in Brahmasutra. I 1 6 to 1 4.88 II S 1 to 10 and II 1 Ho 11 

(10) Influence of that Doctrine on the Minds of Subsequent Thinkers 

This doctrine seems to have had such a marvellous effect on the 
minds of the thinkers who followed its originator that it is found later on 
to have become the foundation on which tho superstructure of the Hindu 
religion as it is prevalent now is based. The pnne pal feature of that 
relig on is a belief in a male trinity Brahma Vishnu and Mahes a presided 
over by an overlord called JIahadova or NSr&yana or Adinarilyana or in a 
female trinity ilahisaraswati Mahalaxnoi and Uahakah presided oyer by 
Jlftya or Mahauictya or Adyasakti each trinity representing the Purusha of 

1 Afahimnaitotra unth Madhutudana, $ Commentary (N S P edition) p SI 

2 i V S P edition p 452 

3 History of Indian Philosophy 7(1 II pp 449-^0 

4 History of Indian Philosophy Vol I pp 212 IS 

5 Suetuswatara 7 8 VI IS JBhayauadgUa II $9 The colophon under 
that chapter III S 17 41 4$ 7 4 & HTI11 IS S anhara e Bhaehya on 
Brahma SHlra II 1 3 (If 3 P siition p 439) 
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the Samkbyas endowed with all the attributes of the Saguua Brahma of the 
earlier Upamshads and having bodies in which the Guuas Sattwa Rajas and 
Taroaa are respectively predomment All the later Upamshads from the 
S’ weiaa watara downwards seem to have been composed under the direct or 
indirect influence of this doctrine The great epics also in their present 
form presuppose a knowledge on the part of the r authors of the Parana 
and Dharmas astra 1 literatures which had grown up under its influence- As 
already stated 2 3 the Bhagawadgita which forms a part of the Mahabharata 
contains evidence of a desire to assimilate it to the doctrine of the earlier 
Upamshads. Kapilaa Samkbja doctrine thus foims a connecting link 
between the earlier and the later Upamshads and between the literatures 
of the Vedic and post Vedic ages 

(IX) Yoga in (ho Pro Patanjala Ago 

The sage Patanjali who composed the Yogasutraa must have 
made his appearance on the Indian philosophical arena at a date const 
derably later U an Kapila His name is not found in any of the earlier 
Upamshads nor in any of the later ones which are recognized as authorita 
tive auch as S wetas watara Raxvalga Jabala Maitrayani and Nrmmha 
tapim This does not however mean that the Toga as a means of salvation 
was unknown before his time. He himself says that wl at he has done is 
an Anuaasana (systematization) of Toga not the propagation of anew 
doctrine of Yoga 8 During the period commencing from the time when the 
teachers who thought out the problems discussed m the later Upahishads 
flourished and ending with that in which Vyasa the author of the Bhaga 
wadgita flourished the practice of Toga appears to have been traditionally 
transmitted from teacher to pupil in several schools of which we get a 
glimpse from the Bhagawadgita which styles itself a Togas astra but is not 
such a systematic work as the Yogaauiras The word Yoga is found 
there used in five different senses namely (1) an exposition of the nature 
of anything (2) a means for the attainment of I beration (3) Karma yoga 
(4) the acquisition of a thmg which one stands m need of but does not 
possess and (5) the divine power of creation preservation and destruction 
of the universe As for ike first the title of each chapter cf the vrork 
is made up of a compound word the second part whereof is the word Toga 
c g Visatfa yoga Samkhj a yoga Karma yoga Sannjaaa yoga Aksara 
brahma yoga Ac. In the second sense it appears to have been used m the 
body of the work as the second member of a compound word such as 
Buddhi yoga (II 49 50 A. 10 XVIII 57) Karma yoga (III 3 7 
V 2) Juana yoga (III 3) Atmasamyama >oga (IV 27) Brahma yoga 
(IV 27) Samkhya yoga (XIIL 28) Bhakt yoga (XIV 2C) and Phyaaa 

1 S’ B an Brahmasulra I 4 , S3 (27 S P edition p 4^0) 

2 P XXXIII enpra. 

3 1 ogasutra /lad Vjata » Bluuhya thereon 
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yoga (XVIII 52) or as the first member of a compound word sueb as 
Yoga y-ijoa (IV 1§) Yoga-sazaadbx (IV 35, VI 37) Yogarudha (YL 4), 
Yoga sera (VI 20) Yoga yukta (VI 29, IX 28) Yog a dbaraya ( VIIL 12). 
The root 'Ycij’ and its derivatives have also been used in VI 8, 10, 32, 14, 
15, 23, IX 34 XVIII 51 to convey the same sense. In tha third sense the 
term ‘Yoga' is found used m II 39, 48, IV 1 3, 41, V 4 7, VI 13, 12, 
16 19, 23, 33 36 37, 44, VH 1, X 6 7, 18, XVIIL 33, 75 Tn the follow- 
ing derinativea also it is found used in the same sense, namely ‘Yogia’ (IV, 
25, V 24 VI 8 10, 18, 28, 31 32, 42, 45 47, VIIL 1-4, 23, 27-28, X 17, XII 
14, XV 11) and ‘Yogavifctama' and (XII 1) In the fourth sense it is used 
as the first member of the compound word ‘Yogaks'ema in II 45 and IX 22, 
In tha last, it is found in the compounds Yogcs wars (XL 4. XVII 75, 78) 
UabayogCB wara (XL 9), Yogaroaya (VII 25), Midyoga (XIL 11) and 
Ais wara yoga (Xt 8). In VL 18 again the term ‘Yukta' (past participial 
noun from ‘Yuj’ ) has been defined as meaning one whose mind la completely 
subdued and concentrated only on the Self and in VI 20 23 the term Yoga 
baa been defined as that peaceful and self sufficient state of mind which is 
the highest bliss and is ns difficult to forsake as to attain It is therefore 
clear that the said term had not acquired that technical meaning of a 
particular graded process of attaining to salvation baaed upon the Jater 
Samkhya doctrine, Which it did Since the promulgation of the Yoga-dara'ana 
of Pataujah but was being used to denote any of the different ways of 
attaining to peace of mind which different strenuous investigators of truth 
had found by personal experience successful and made known to others 
traditionally since the Upantshad age to that m which the Divine 
Song had been composed Similarly we find scattered here aud 
there in that work soma of the eight Angas of Yoga mentioned 
m Yogaautra IL 29, recommended as conducive to the highest 
bliss. But wo do not find the terms Yama, Niyama and Pratyahara, 
used anywhere. The term Asana Occurs m VI 11 12 but no particular 
variety thereof is recommended as in Yogasuira II Jfi Pranayima 
is mentioned in VI 29-30 as the sole pursuit of some ascetics not as a 
means to an end ob in Yogasuira II 62 The term Dharaua as such 
does not occur m the Bhagauadgita but it forms the second member of a 
compound word namely, Yoga dharaua occurnug in Ch VIII 12. The 
Visi?. tan lu^yusux Ch. XV IXL Wat that work. S&U.V1. vawvui 

member of the compound word Dhyuna yoga which means meditation aa 
a Bpectes of Yoga having no connection with the Yoga dharaua above 
spoken of whereas the Dhyana defined m Yogasuira III <? ia a singe 
m Ashytuga Yoga next after Dli&raiia The term Samadhi too appears 
to have been used in Ch II 44 and 63 in the etymological sense of 
the steadiness of the intellect not in the technical one of trance. Its 
vanctiea Samprajn&U and A&atnprajuiita and the sub-varieties of the 
former namely Santarka, Savichara, S&nanda and Asmitamatra mentioned 
in Yogasuira I 17 are nowhere referred to m tbo Bhagawadgita. There 
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m thus no doubt that the Ehagaxoadgita, represents a stage in the derelop*, 
rnent of the Upasana portion of the Upanishad teaching at which some leaders 
of society while accepting the foundamental doctrine of the Upamshads 
and also the original Samkhya theory of the genesis of the world, 6eb their 
face directly against the tendency to shake off social responsibilities With 
a view to create a congenial atmosphere for the attainment of the final 
beatitude by preaching that the evil lay not m the object/ of the world 
which were as good manifestations of the Supreme Soul as the individual 
soul itself but in the mind of the individual, that therefore it was 
not absolutely necessary nor even desirable for the average man to 
abandon the rites which he is called upon 'by hia position in life to perform 
that the right course of conduct was to do one’s duty for the sake of duty 
without caring for its result and that the effect of doing so was to purify the 
mind of all the dross collected therein in innumerable previous births and 
thus prepare it for the reflection therein of the light of knowledge as m a 
clean mirror 

(12) Rise of Buddhism, Jainism and Materialism 

We have yet seen only one side of the upheaval of the social fabric 
which had set in as the result of the spread of the Upanishad teaching It 
had, its another side as well and that was that the contempt for the Vedic 
ceremonials which the said teaching had inculcated drove some people to 
disregard all the traditional lore and to strike out new paths for spiritual 
development The two such powerful attempts which have left permanent 
marks on the religious and philosophical history of India were those mado 
by Gautama Buddha and Vardharoan Mabavira. Both of them agreed with 
the Vedic philosophers in believing that the soul of man was subject to 
transmigration from one birth to another endlessly, that sOtno spiritual 
course must be gone through m order to free it from the ejelo thereof 
and that the performance of Vedic sacrifices hampered rather than helped 
one in the pursuit of that ideal They di$ not however agree as to one 
particular course to be adopted Moreover while the followers of the 
Vedas did not admit to their spiritual order the members of the 
Sudra caste, the non-Vedic leaders freely admitted them to their orders. 
'La&V’ty , Vne iormtr preac'ued Votre dmAxmeB in Sanskrit white t'sie \aVtet 
preached theira m tho local languages of the people. These two bccatno 
therefore the founders of two distinct religions known aa Buddhism and 
Jainism besides two distinct systems of philosophy Brief accouuta of these 
two systems of philosophy will bo found in tho hole* at pp. 22 25 and 
25*26 respectively. 

The views of these two philosophers were not however very dan- 
gerous and therefore wo do not meet with any direct attacks on them in 
tho BhagaicadgiUi, though there are indirect thrusts at them as the pursuers 
of non-S H6tnc ways of salvation at tho end of Chapter \VI and in Chapter 
XVII of that work. The class of philosophers whose views were very 
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dangerous waa that of tho Cbarvfi kaa, a brief account whereof will 
bo found at pp 20*22 of the Notes Nothing hag however been eaul there 
as to how their doctrine could havo originated As to that the doctrine 
that tho body is tbo Self and that therefore the aim of life should be to 
eat, drink and enjoy to surfeit seems to bo tho ' Up amah at said m Chhan- 
degya VIII S Jf5 to have been disseminated by Virochana very probably 
tho father of King Bali who was driven to tho nether regions by Upendra 
otherwiso known as tho Dwarf incarnation of Yisliyu and the son of 
Prahlad whoso intense devotion to YifihuU whom Ins Cither Hirnnyakas'ipu 
hated, has served as an example to eovcral dovoteea throughout the long 
period which haa elapsed since the Vishniipurdna was composed There is 
a cohort reference to this doctnno in the S zocias'wutaia, and it is described 
m details in tho Mahabharata In Chapter 108 of the AyodhyS Kanda of the 
JFimdyana of Yalmikl the 6ago Jabnli la represented to have tried to persuade 
Bharata to go back from the forest and enjoy tho kingdom, on preachmg 
a doctrine which very much resembles that of the CharvakaB The Bhaga- 
wadgita wlnlo setting forth in Chapter XVI the beliefs and conduct 
which go to make up what is called Aaun Sampafc describes exactly the 
same beliefs and conduct as were characteristic of the Asura kings 
Hirauyilka a Hiratiyakaeipu, Sahasraijuna, B.-umaura Narakasura and 
others who are referred to in the Mahabharata and Vta hnupurana, 1 The 
sage Vyasa has through the mouth of Sri Krishna condemned these 
Epicureans of India in the most scathing terms That ho felt the necessity 
for doing so is a strong proof of the existence of a large number of 
poweiful people holding such beliefs and acting up to them ra his time 
Tradition ascubes the origin of this doctrine to a man named Charvaka 
But no more information is available about him except what is given 
in the Notes Like all the other ancient original thinkers he himself 
doe3 not seem to have composed any work embodying a systematic 
exposition of his doctrine but one of his two disciples named Bnhaspati 
la reputed to have composed a'Sutra work which too is not now available 
so far n3 I am aware and therefore information about it had to be gathered 
from the works of the other schools 

{IS) Fundamental Doctrine of the Bhagawadgttd 
Although the term Ved&ntaa’ s gmfies the Upamshads and the 
adherents of the Vedanti school ate otherwise known as the Aupamshadas, 
the Bkagawadgita too has from the time of S ankaraebarj a onwards, 
been looked upon by them as containing the quintessence of their doctrine 
and is therefore respected by them as one of their three Prastbaoaa 
(works forming the starting point or basis of a doctrine) Thus 
for instance, in one of the 9 verses containing a course of meditation 
(Dhjana) to be gone through as a part of the ceremony to be performed 
1 Tor a similar view of the contents of Ch. XVI. of the BhagawadgSta ««« 
Be vdlkar and Ra lade s Iltihry of Inlta i PhUosophj, lot II Ch Xj>p 468 6$ 
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prior to the commencement of its recitation, it has been described as a 
cloud ‘ showering the nectar of Advaitism ( Advaitamritavarslns i ) and m 
another, all the Upamshads have been compared to cows Sri Krishna to 
a milkman milcbmg them, Arjuna to a calf and a man of good intellect 
to a person enjoying the milk m the form of the nectar of the teaching 
contained jn the Gita S'ankarachary a and the other Acharyas such as 
Hamamija, hladhwa, Nimbarka and Vallabha have written Bhashyas thereon 
in order to establish that the teaching contained therein is exactly m 
accordance with that contained in the Upamshads as interpreted by them 
It must therefore be given its due importance in a historical survey of the 
Vedanta doctrine. It has already been drawn upon freely because of its 
being one of the few ancient works on the Yoga philosophy which have 
survived the devastating flood of time Nothing has hon ever been stated yet 
as to its fundamental doctrine 

As to that it is a wotk m eighteeu chapters of uneven lengths 
containing in all 700 verses eiec since the time of S anharackfcrya at 
least. It is one of tho several episodes which being almost inde- 
pendent works have been incorporated into the Great Epic of India 
in order to establish its importance as the fifth Veda or a mine 
of knowledge on all subjects of human interest, meant for the 
benefit of those who have no access to the original four Vedas. In 
the first chapter and the first 10 verses of the second the eage Yyusa 
graphically desenbea the scene on the field of battle on the first day aa it 
appeared to Arjuna tho principal warrior on tho side of tho Pnndavia and 
lays tho foundation for the philosophical dissertation which is to follow, 
by saying that the said warrior expressed to his distinguished charioteer 
Sri Krishna bis disinclination to fight his own kith and kin who had 
arrayed themselves on the battlefield, as ! o was overpowered by remorse at 
the thought that many dire consequences would follow from such an 
internecine struggle. It is in order to remove this spirit of despondency 
which had ceased Arjuna that tho Sri Krishna commenced to disabuse 
bis mm I of the wrong notions which wero its cause. That attempt 
continues from Ch IL 11 to Ch Will. 72. In lerso 73 of tho latter 
Arjuna is represented to hare submitted completely to tho mil of It is teacher 
winch was tho same as that of tho Almighty and agreed to act up to hia 
word. With the remaining fivo verses we are not conccrnod The teaching 
afcoio spoken of is quito in accord with the nature of the beginning 
middle and end of the work. Arjuna begins to fight as the result thereof 
This means that it must base as its aim the inculcation of tho doctnno 
that ono must continue to do from a sense of duty tho acts which one is 
required lo do agreeably to ones position m life and that if ono docs so ono 
is not tainted by tho fruits thereof but on the contrary, is freed from tho 
cyclo of births or deaths. That it is so has not been gainsaid cien by 
that great champion of tho renonc aticn-tbooiy, S aakaruch lry v. Jlo 
howarer controverts and refutes the theory that saivau-n can bo attaicod 
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by the simultaneous pursuit of knowledge aad active life and strongly 
maintains not only that it can be attained by knowledge alone but also 
that even the BTiaga-wadgila holds that forth as tbo highest truth and 
reconciles that view with the repeated saying of S n Enshna that it is 
not desirable to abandon works necessitated by ones station in life and 
that what is desirable is only a change in the angle of vision by saying 
that Atjuna was a Jladhyamadhikan for whom renunciation was dangerous 
rather than beneficial and that renunciation for an Uttamadhikan is not 
precluded thereby Similarly ha maintains that even according to the 
Mhagawadgitii, Brahma is without form and without limbs and that the best 
course is to meditate on it and sink one 8 individuality in it but that since 
that kind of meditation is not possible for everybody S n Krishna haa 
repeatedly recommended the easier course which is to meditate upon Saguua 
Brahma in hia own form and sink hia individuality in Hun. This view 
appears to have been borne out by the contents of Ch. IIL 13 IV 32 41, 
Cli V 1 , Ch VII and especially verses 16-19 thereof Ch VIII 18 22, 
X 11 XII. 3 5, and XIII 2 7 11, 31 And just as Vyava lias not forgotten 
the Uttamadhikan though Arjuua was a Madhyamadhikari it appears from 
Ch. IV 33 41, IX, 30 32 and XII 9 11 that he has not also forgotten the 
K&mshtadhikans and even the Anadhikaria of various gradea The author 
of the Bhagawadgita has thus been so magnanimous as to recommend 
ways of salvation for all the diverse grades of human beings from the 
most abstract meditator to the most dull headed materialist from the 
most rigid self disciplinarian to the rawest libertine and from the believer 
in Hirguna Brahma only to tbo believer in ghosts and goblins and it is 
just because of that that no other work m the Indian religious literature can 
claim so much popularity as it. 

When the work is viewed in this light the doctrine found running 
through it may he summed up thus. — P&rabmbma is the Highest Essence. 
It is above all limitations of time, space and causality and is therefore in* 
capable of being defined in any other way except m the language of 
contradictions. It is thus Nirguna and Hir&kara when looked at from 
the standpoint of the absolute truth and Saguua aad Sahara when 
looked at from the standpoint of the relative truth. In the first there 
is no room for any other substance but in tbo other there la room 
for the multifarious phenomena. That phenomena 13 tbo result of the 
permutotioDs and combinations of the three Gnuas of Praknti, which 
13 the divine Mftj a of Brahma or Is wara personified in tho person of 
Sri Enshua. Thus there is nothing either on the earth or in the 
heavens or in the mid air which is free from the predominance 
of tho one or tho other of these Guuas The aim of an aspirant should 
beta mo above tho power of these three Guiias and realize the absolute 
nature of the Self between which and Brahma there is no essential 
difference This can realized by the increase of the Sattwa element 
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iq one’s nature which helps one to concentrate one’s attention on the soul. 
This ia done by observing restrictions in diet, movements, thought, .speech 
&c. and by meditation on the Absolute as instructed by a competent Guru 
approached meekly Ultimately attachment towards the Satfcwa element 
also should be shaken off, for Brahma is above all the Gunas 

As this is possible only in the case of the highly meritorious and 
indifferent and that too after an effort continued for several births, an 
easier way for an average aspirant is to meditate on the visible symbols of 
Brahma in the universe such as the earth, fire sea wind &c m the inanimate 
creation and human beings, beasts birds, insects &c. in the animate 
world, to proceed upon the belief that all the objects are produced from 
it, reside m it and will ultimately be absorbed in it that the individual 
soul has emanated from it, that so has the Prakriti, the primordial matter, 
that it is also inside every thing as a thread is inside beads, that he alone is 
the right seer who sees unity m diversity that Brahma is the only undivided 
one amongst the divided, self illumined and the illuminator of all objects, 
that it makes itself manifest specifically m some objects and some human 
bemgs and that it also becomes incarnated at times ju one form or another 
according to necessity Such meditation accompanied by the observance ol 
the same rules of conduct .as are prescribed for the highest aspirant prepares 
one for the grace of the Almighty which being showered ones innate 
ignorance is dispelled and the knowledge of the Essence shines forth in 
all its glory An alternative and still easier way of salvation is to believe 
in Y&audova Krishna as the special incarnation of the Almighty and 
worship Him. This worship does not consist m performing elaborate 
ceremonies but m offering with devotion whatever is possible and above 
all in giving up selfish pursuits, doing all acts necessary for the pilgrimage 
of life to contmuo uninterrupted, oaly from a sense of duty and never 
expecting the enjoyment of their fruits True renunciation consists m thus 
changing one’s outlook on life rather than )u forsaking one s domestic, 
social, national and religious duties because complete inaction is not possible 
for an embodied soul, the body with its five organs ofuction and five of 
knowledge and the mind and intellect bemg so constituted as to keep 
Vlvt uttaife «Ahiw pfejawaJly siesAatty vtt/ya. Vwapwrwvty 

necessary for resuscitating one s energy after overwork. Inaction is good 
in itself os conducive to the state of final beatitude by turning the mind to 
the pursuit of true knowledge but that term is not capable of an easy 
definition and has therefore baffled many an astute thinker A real 
philosopher is one who secs action in inaction and inaction m action and 
goes on attending to hia duties without caring for tho fruits accruing 
from the discharge thereof If we go deeper still we fiud that as a matter 
of fact the inner self of man is not the real doer of actions, the elements 
necessary for the performance thereof being (1) the body, (2) the ego 
(3) the means (4) the dit use movements and (5) a supernatural force 
of a good or ovil nature. It is the last that many a Ume leads man to 

7 ft* 
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act without thinking or against hi3 best judgment One remains subject 
to it in proportion as one allows himself to be swayed by passions and 
emotions which are the outcome of a latent desire for sense-objects, a 'veritable 
Moloch who consumes everything and is never satiated The soul is 
covered over by it as fire by smoke, a mirror by dirt, a foetus by a womb. 
Though the soul is essentially of the nature of knowledge, lb becomes 
ignoiant as it were owing to its being enveloped by this darknesa brought 
on by desire The latter is therefore the real enemy of man and must be 
destroyed by bringing under one's control the senses, the mind and the 
intellect which are its seats, holding firmly the belief that the soul transcends 
even the intellect When the seed of desire is thus scorched, man ceases to 
feel himself miserable and is not tormented by the pairs of opposites and his 
mind keeps its balance firmly and the knowledge derived from the Scrip 
tureB is retained therein permanently After that state is reached it is not 
pecessary to perform the rites prescribed by the Vedas because knowledge 
itself is a sacrifice wherein Brahma is the fire, Brahma the oblation offered 
in it, Brahma the god to whom it is offered and Brahma the goal to be 
reached This knowledge can be acquired by one who humbly approaches 
and serves a preceptor well versed in it. After it is imparted to him, 
it kindlea the fire within and that 1a never extinguished. If any actions 
are done thereafter, as they must be bo long as the phj sical body is there, 
they do not affect the soul to the least 

There are men of weaker intellect who would not find the above 
process suitable or practicable For them the easier way to salvation is to 
resign themselves completly to the Almighty m the form of Vasudeva Krishna 
and submit to His will m all respects or at least to abandon all the fruits 
of actions la Hi9 favour. If they follow it. He m the exercise of His divine 
grace will keep them unaffected by the results of their actions and raise them 
up to the state of liberation through knowledge They have neither to 
bother themselves about the philosophy of knowledge nor that of action. 
Complete self resignation is by itself sufficient for the Almighty to confer 
His grace on them purify their hearts and kindle the lamp of knowledge 
within them, n bother they think of it or not 

Those who adore oLher gods, also adore the Almighty through them 
and get the fruits of their meritorious acta from Him through them. They 
cannot however be freed from tho cycle of birtha and deaths because their 
visions aud ideals are limited. These on the other hand who adore ghesta 
and goblins or depend aoltly upon man power aro condemned to hell i. e. to 
aaj, unending cycles of births and deaths in various kinds of bodies. 

Ignoring tho ways of the last two classes of persona who aro not on 
the path of salvation at aU wo can summarise the result of tie teaching of 
the Oita 111 this manner that it recommends three way s of salvation, namely 
(1) that of knowledge to which the practice of Toga is ancillary (2) that 
0! devotion to Sagun* Brahma in tho impersonal or personal form to which 
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the attendance to ones worldly duties on knowing the real nature -of action 
is ancillary and (3) the path of action to which the unqualified devotion 
to the Almighty as ancillary It does not thus side with those who 
advocated exclusively either the path of knowledge or that of action and 
there is a reasonable basis for the belief that it advocated a Samuchcbaya 
(mixture) of knowledge and action in one sense because even m the case 
of the first, action in the foim of the practice of Yoga was held to be 
necessary, bub when we reflect deeper We find that it does not advocate 
a Samuchcbaya of Karma with the ultimate knowledge of the identity 
of the individual With the Supreme Soul which is the cause of liberation 
in the case of all the paths. That is not the same as the knowledge referred 
to in the first path The latter presupposes duality t. t to say it is such 
kno vledge only as would serve to enable one to distinguish between the 
Self and the non. seifs a distinction which involves the separate existence of 
a knower a thing to bo known and a means of knowledge. This distinction, 
must subsequently be merged in the unity of the whole and the identity of 
Self m the body with the Brahma in the world outside and roundabout 
it wherein there can he no such distinction and therefore no scope for 
action. The knowledge thereof arises from the Mahav&kya as the fruit of 
the completion of any of the three courses above mentioned 

Madhusudana Saraswati has in his Qudharthadtpika which is a gloss 
On Sankaras Bhashya on the Oita faithfully interpreted the Bhaahya 
He has repeatedly Btated that his aim in composing that gloss was to 
explain the intention of the Bhashyakara which cannot be gathered by men 
of dull intellects 1 This is borne out by the fact that though m the first 
of the introductory verses he declares that it is his intention to explain the 
Oita word for word 1 he does not enter into a discussion as to false intorpre 
tations mafia by others on the ground that they had been refuted by the 
Bhashyakara* I have however noticed that at two places* he differs from 
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tha latter bL-t that is dug to the influence on his mind of the views of the 
authors of tha Vartiiha and Yogavut tshfha which wo will consider in their 
proper places. 

(14) Doctrines of the Upamshads and BkagawadgUa Compared 

When wo compare the above doctrine with that deduced from the 
Upamshads wa find that while there >s a substantial agreement between 
them as to the nature of Brahma, the individual soul and phenomena and 
their mutual relations, and the path of knowledge described in both, there 
ia a difference between them as to the method of devotion, for while in the 
former the object is either Brahma in the abstract or m any of its concrete 
manifestations in the world or m the human body, what is specially recom 
mended in the latter aa such an object is the personality of V&sudcva- 
Knsbua and there ia m lb nothing corresponding to the philosophy of Karma 
which we find in the latter. This was duo to the altered conditions of 
Aryan Society above referred ta In his attempt to meet them and find a 
way out for dissuading peopla from either forsaking their homes for tha 
pursuit of knowledge or from being complete materialists and thus de- 
stroying the social fabric Vyasa went behind the express teaching contained 
in the Upamshads and on reflecting over the state of society in the age in 
which the Brahmana and Kaatnya sages who are narrated to have earned 
on discussions in Bacnfioal and royal assemblies actually lived, hit upon 
the truth that in the old days while there were some who went to the 
forests aad thought aver the problems of philosophy while living in her- 
mitages there were also others who did so while continuing to attend to their 
family and social duties and on further reflecting as to how it could have 
been possible for the latter to do so worked out the theory of Karma yoga 
as above explained and thus opened out an easier way of salvation for those 
Who had a desire to secure it but were not inclined to give up their daily 
pursuits. And for the general ms £3 he found out a still easier method 
of eelf resignation ia favour of Sri Krishna who had already been believed 
by a large Dumber of his contemporaries to be an embodiment of the 
Almighty As already stated, S ankara made room in hia Advaila doctrine 
for these innovations That he was already a great devotee of Vishnu 
and believed Sri Krishna to be a complete incarnation thereof will be shown 
later on when we come to his time and work in life 

( 15 ) Formation of the Philosophical Systems other than the Vedanta 

The spirit of revolt against the cult of sacrifices and the tendency 
to free thinking which had been engendered by the Upamsbad teaching had 
already given rise to two independent groups of men under the leaderships 
of Gautama JBuddhaand Vardhamana Mabavn-a and by their admission of the 
lay public to their ascetic orders they had already been recognized as the 
founders of two independent systems of philosophy and religions. They 
themaelvea never committed, their teachings to writing but their followers 
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subsequently met together discussed arranged and wrote out their sayings 
with illustrations. These writings become known as the Tnpithdkaa in the case 
of the Bauddhas and Agamas m the case of the Jamas and were used by them 
respectively as their sacred texts as the Puranas written under the influence 
of the Samkhya doctrine were used by the followers of the Vedas. In course 
of time and before the time of composition of the Brahmasutras, the 
third Praflthana of the Vedanta system the Bauddba and Jam religions had 
attracted to themselves some of the best bram3 of the times and they having 
developed their argumentative faculty to a great extent had bo mercilessly 
attacked the Yedic religion ub to shake its very foundation Its votaries 
were therefore compelled to justify it by a resort to logic in addition to the 
authoritative texts As between themselves too there arose differences of 
opinion as to how much weight to be given to the former and how much 
to the latter The Vais eshikas and the Tarkikas or Naiyayikas led by 
Kanada and Aks apada respectively paid homage to the Vedas only in nama 
and relied mainly on reason for establishing their views By so doing 
they succeeded only in establishing the Arambha vada (creation theory) 
wherein the Almighty was a mere mechanic. The S&mkliayas and 
Patafijalas headed by Panchas'ikhft and Pataujali respectively gave a 
greater weight to the Vedic texts as a moans of knowlodge and succeeded 
m establishing the Panuama vada (ovolution theory) wherein the Almighty 
was a mere superintendent Lastly, the Himafisakaa headed by Jaimtni 
Badarnyaua and others completely subordinated reason to the textual 
authority and succeeded m establishing- the Vivarta vada ( illusory appearan- 
ce-theory) wherein the Almighty Himself appeared as the world phenomena 
Although these two philosophers are at present believed to have been tbo 
founders of two separate systems there is no doubt as to their being in perfect 
agreoment os to an intelligent entity named Brahma being tbo material and 
instrumental cause of the worlds as to the individual soul being in essence 
the same os Brahma and as to the knowledge thereof denied from tie 
Vedas being the means of aah ation of the individual soul They therefore 
fixed upon certain rules for tbo interpretation of iho Vedas and Jaimmi 
thereout applied them to the K&rmakauda (works) portion thereof and 
SliiiiThyauft to its jhlinakanda \ know’icAgo y portion Tney differed 
however on certain other points one of which was whether it was know 
ledge accompanied by works or independent of them that led to salvation 
Journal held the former view and it is not unlikely that in forming it ho 
was influenced by the doctrine of Karmayoga recommended so emphatically 
in the Bhagawadgita for the general body of aspirants for freedom 
According to that v iow such works as are enjoined by tho Vedas for 
performance daily by the twice bom must bo performed without any moUio 
to gam the fruits thereof, upto tho end of ones physical cxistcuco and tho 
primary end of tho Vedas was to lay down injunctions and such text* a* 
werodeiotod to an exposition of tbo nature of Brahma wore ancillary to 
them because even its direct knowledge could not bo acquired without 
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meditation 'which too was an act enjoined by some of the TJpanish'ad texts; 
Badarayana on the other hand did not see the necessity of doing works even 
in the state of an aspirant, much less in that of a liberated soul and believed 
that while Jaimini’s view a3 to the purport of the V edas was true so far as tbs 
Karmakanda portion was concerned it was not as regards the JnanakSnda 
portion ie. to say, the Upanisbada or tbe Vedantas. Hence while Jaimini 
evolved a syatemof philosophy out of the former, Badarayana did so out of the 
latter. Bat they were looked upon as complements of each other and forming 
parts of one system because of the above points of similarity. This is 
sufficiently clear from tbe respect shown by the authors of the two 
Dars’anas for the views of the other. We thus coma to the conclusion that 
when the BrahmcuHtrcis were composed the Vais'esbikha, Nyaya, S&rfikbya 
and Yoga existed as separate systems but the two branches of the Mimfinsa 
system, Purva and Uttara, of the latter whereoE it is a Dars'aoa, had not 
yet been separated. Now we turn to that work itself. 

, (.J6) Brahmasutras. 

The author of this work ia Badarayana Yyusa. He must liavo 
flourished at a time posterior to Kapila 1 , Ka^ada*. Aks'apiLda* and Patanjali* 
from, amongst the BrShmana philosophers and Nog&rjunn, Buddhaghosha and 
several other Buddhist philosopher* 4 and been a contemporary of Jaimini,* 
Atreya,' 1 As'cnarathya,* Auduloroi, 8 K&rs'u&jici, 10 K.as'okritsna, 11 and Bfidari 11 . 
Ha has been identified in some works, notably the BhGgawatpurana 
with KrisbiiadwaipAyana Vy&aa but it seems from the <Sartrafca&fia«hi/a M 
that S'ankara at least did not consider the two sage* to be identical for ho 
refers to KriahoadwaipSyana by tho names Veda vyflsa, Vyasa and DwaipA- 
yaua besides that name itself and at one placo“ says that be was born at 
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the junction of the Dwapara and Kali Yugas and apparently treats hun as a 
very ancient Smriti writer of great fame while he refers to Badarayaua by 
the teiina Bbagwan Sutrakara, Acharya and Badarayanacharya and treats 
bun as a comperatively modern writer 1 Whatever the truth may be as to 
that question this much is certain that the latter was the father of the 
great Yogi Suka whose name has been made immortal by the author of 
the present redaction of the Bhagaivatpurana because he is there 
frequently leferred to as Badarayam 

As to the contents of that work, it has been divided into four Adhyayas 
(chapters) and each of them is again sub divided into four Padas (sections) 
K&choE tlese Padas has again been further sub-divided by the Bhasyakaras 
into several Adhikaranas (sets of arguments) made up of Sutras (aphons 
tic [statements ) whose number vanes according to the nature of the topic 
dealt with therein There is no uniformity also in the number of words 
in each Sutra. They vary according to the exigencies of the context and 
there is no other mutual connection between the different Sutras making 
up an Adhikaraua except the logical one The Sutra style is not thus a 
species of the poetic style but of the prose style The Sutras are in fact 
condensed prose sentences from which as many parts of speech are omitted 
as could in the authors view be done without detriment to the sense 
intended to be conveyed They are therefore just like the short-hand notes 
of the lectures of a professor to his pupils The Brahmasutraa are thus the 
short hand notes of the lectures on the teaching contained m the Upani 
shads delivered by the sage Badarayaua to bis disciples If therefore they 
are written in loDg hand they would make a digest of tho Upamshads of the 
first two groups mentioned above made by the said sage who was one of the 
numerous teachers who tought the Vedanta doctrine in their As'ramas. Dr 
Belvalkar thinks it probable that there was originally one Brahmasutra of 
each S akha of each Veda before the t me of the Bhagawadgita that thus 
there was originally a Chhandogya Brahmasutra that it was expanded into 
a Sarvaaakhiya Sutra about 300 B C. and that it recieved its present form 
abo it the beginning of the Christian era a Now if th 9 view is well founded, 
as it appears to be from the evidence that has been marshalled in support 
of it it means that just as each S akha of each Veda bad originally its 
own Sambita Brahmaua A rauy aka and Upanishad it had also its own 
Brahmasutra And if each had its Brahmasutra it is equally probable that 
it had also its Kamamimansasutra embodying the principles regulating its 
own rituals None of tho Prills akhiya Brahmasutras or Karmamiminsa 

1 S' B on Br Su I 1 2 ( p S3) II 1 14 ( p 1,62) II 1 37 ( p 48*) 

JI 2 +2 (p 573) III 1 1 {p 658) III $ 28 [p 783) III 3 *7 (p 860) 

III 4 1 (p S09) III 4 19 (p 879) III 4 34 (p 90a) IV 1 12 ( P 850) 

IV 1 17 {p 961) IV 2 1 (p 966) IV 3 2{p 9S3) IV 3 14 (j 997) IV 

4 7 (p 1009). 

2 MulUck Le<( tret o i the Vedanta Philosophy I of / pp 144 40 
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sutraa haa however boon yet brought to light so far as I am aware and 
therefore the solution of the question whether there were or were not 
such work.3 in existence, cannot go beyond the range of probabilities How- 
ever when we consider together the Purva and Uttara Manama Sutras it 
aeema clear that it was not Badarayaua alone in hia age who had been 
thinking over the problems of philosophy but there were several other 
heads of institution also who had been doing so and who while agreeing with 
him on certain fundamental dogmas differed from him and from one another 
on certain minor ones Thus we find the authors of both these works referring 
to the views of Badari 1 Kara najmi* Atreya* and As marathya 1 , besides those 
of each other 5 Although therefore the extant Brahmasutrai are, so to Bay, 
the notes of lectuies delivered by BadaiSyana they represent with slight 
differences of opinion therein noted the views on philosophy of the Himansa 
school &b a whole as it existed prior to its sub-divison rata two water tight 
compartments. I propose to givo a short synopsis thereof in order to give 
an idea of what those views are. 

The first four Sutras of the first Pads of the first Adhyfiya which is 
named Samanvayadhyaya (Chapter on Sequence), form, as it were on 
introduction to the remaining portion of the work. It is therein stated that 
it is proposed to minister to the need of those who wish to know Brahma— 
the cause from which the world was produced in which it rests and in 
which it will be absorbed, that the means for knowing it la the Scriptures® 
and that the teaching contained therein must be gathered on settling the 
connected sequence of the various texts which he scattered and which in 
some cases seem to point to views opposed to one another The remaining 
portion of the first Adhyaya is devoted to establishing the view that Brahma 
ib, according to all, the cause both material and instrumental of the universe 
though the words used to designate it are various such as ‘ Atma ’ 

' Anandamaya Purusha m the solar disc “Ak&s a Prana , ‘ Jyoti &e., 
the specific objects denoted by them being but limited manifestations there- 
of and to refute the Samkhya view that the cause of the universe is the 

1 Pm Mt Su 111 is, VI 187, Till 3 6 IX 2 33 Br Su l 2 SO, 
ill 1 11 IV 3 7, IV 4 10 

2 Pa Jfi Si IV 3 17 VI 7 SG Hr Su 111 1 9 

3 Pfl Hi Su VI 1 SG Hr Su 111 4 44 

4 Pa Mx Su VI 5 86, Br Su 1 2 29, 1 4 20 

5 Pi Mu Su 1 1 5 I 2 19 U 1 S X 8 44 , XI 1 16 Hr Su 1 2 23, 

1 2 31,1 3 31,1 4 IS III 2 40 HI 4 27, 111 4 18 111 HO IV 1 17, 

IV 3 12 IV 4 6, IV 4 11 

0 By the terms * Scriptures is here meant the Ppamihadi and such of the 
as may I ave been composed m accordance with the doctrine contained 
in the Upanuhalt e. g those of ITann, Vyusa and others and also the Mahabha 
rata and the Bhagaaadg\la , so far as the views expressed therein are not in 
conflict with that gathered from the Upantthadi 
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inert primeval substance called Pradhana It i3 also established there by a 
consideration of the various Upamshad texts on which the Samkhyas and 
Smntikaraa such as Dev ala and others relied that their doctrine is not de* 
ducible from those texts, that the terms Jlahat, Avyakta, Triguua &c. 
are not found to have been used in the Upanishads m the senses adopted in 
the Samkhyas astro and that Brahma is not simply the instrumental but also 
the material cause of the universe. 

The second Adhyaya named Avirodhadhyiiya (Chapter on Con« 
sistency) aims at establishing that the view propounded m tha first 
is not inconsistent with the writings of certain ancient sages such as 
Mann, Vyasa and others that such portions of the Samkhyv. and 
Toga Smritis as are not consistent with the doctnne as gathered from 
the Upamshadfl should not be given any weight because there is no 
knowing where unbridled human intellect would lead and one is at a 
loss to know which sage to follow when the opinions of different sages vary, 
that it is necessary to resort to logic within that limit in order to be 
convinced of the truth, that when that is done it appears that tho view of 
the Upamslnd sages that Brahma alone is both the instrumental and 
material cause of the universe is perfectly logical and that the reasonings of 
the propounders of the other doctrines such as the Vais eshikas Bauddbas, 
Jamas, Malieswans, Naiyfiyikas, Paflcharatrikas or Bh&gawatas, are not 
sound The author further distinguishes Brahma from the elements thus — 
Space and air aie products but Brahma is not The other elements, light 
water and earth are also producta These are produced from Brahma in tho 
order of 6pace air light, water and earth Their involution also takes place 
in the inverse order hut Brahma or Atma which existed before evolution 
remains over after involution also Similarly the intellect, mind, senses &c 
are also produced in order hut the Atmi is neither pioduced nor destroyed 
because it is eternal Speaking further of the nature of Brahma he says — 

It is not atomic but all pervading There is only one such Chaitanya and 
that ls Brahma but it acquires individuality owing to its coming in contact 
with tha attributes of the intellect or the inner organ. The 50 wars of 
knowing and action are due to this contact. The individual a source of theso 
powers in the state of ignorance is Brahma to whom it stands in the same re* 
lotion as a part to a whole or a spark to fire os stated in the Upamshada and 
tho Bhagawadgltii Injunctions and prohibitions bind tho soul only because 
of its connection with the body Therefore they cease to hind him when it 
13 free from the body The difference between one individual and another 13. 
like tbat between one reflection and another of the same son in a basin of 
water Just as the disc of the sun remains unaffected by the muddiness of 
water, it3 motion kc. so Brahma, who is the Self of all, remains unaffected 
by the Upadhis but the individual S011I3 are like the reflections in water. 
Ibeu referring to the organism of the body tfio §utrah»ra says — There 
8 
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arc m tho body eleven FrSnas doing their work within limited spheres 
through, tho powers of their presiding deities. One of them is the pnnciplo 
one on which tho connection between the soul and the body depends while 
tho others which art the powers behind the five organs of action and tho 
five of knowledge have their own individual characteristics and functions. 
The assignment of names and forms is due to the Almighty not the indmdu- 
&1 soul bccauso it has been said in a Vaidic text that tho Almighty said Let 
mo make them tnpaitite Tho question of the transformation of the 
elements into the flesh, fat blood m the human body being a subject 
by itself is not discussed in a philosophical treatise like this. 

The third chapter called S&dhanadbjaj a (Chapter on tho Means) 
is principally devoted to an exposition of the Vedanta doctrine as to the 
means for the realization of Brahma hut the following incidental points 
are first established therein, namely —What passes away at death is the 
Jiwa the regulator of the principal Prina together with senses and the 
mind and the bundles of Kaunas It goes to the region of the moon or 
the sun by ft dark or a lighted path according to its Karmas. Some Jutag 
repair to any of tho seven Narakaa according to the same law of Karma 
On the exhaustion of meritorious acts they return to the earth through the 
Space air, clouds Lc. and tako fresh births m any of the four ways again 
according to their Karmas, as insects, birds beasts human beings 
Tl e objects seen w a dream have no objective existence The dream- 
phenomena is however sometimes suggestive of coming events of the waking 
etate In the 6tate of deep sleep the soul enjoys rest in a vein called Puritat 
which covers over tho inner organ On its being dissociated from the mind, 
Benses &c it becomes joined to the Almighty But owing to the force of 
Karma it again returns to the waking state and remembers previous 
experiences. In the state of slupification there is a quasi union with 
the Almighty Brahma Brahma is not both Sagmia and Nirgima but 
burguna only though there arc tesla in the Upnmshada describing it on 
the one hand as the doer ol all actions &c and on the other as not possessed 
of any dimensions &c. because one and the same thing cannot be possessed 
of two opposite characteristics. The different forma thereof as the one 
having four feet sixteen parts &c are spoken of only for the purpose of 
U pasana and really speaking it is one whole and undivided. If Brahma were 
possessed of forms and limbs those texts which speak of it as being without 
form and without limbs would be meaningless while on the other hand if 
it w believed to be as a matter of fact of the latter sort but ha been 
spoken of at times as of the former sort for the purpose of worship that 
difficulty is avoided It appears as having distinct forma because of 
intervening conditions just aa the sun appears divided when tha passage 
of its rays is obstructed There are dist net S ruti and Smnti texts 
expressly speaking of Brahma aa not being a fit subject of speech being 
different from all that can be known by the Benses being devoid of ail 
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activity and being placidity incarnate It is for that very reason that 
its manifestations in several objects are compared to the reflections o£ 
the sun m water, whose change of conditions leaves unaffected the solar 
disc itself The thing of which there is a denial in the text 1 Hence it 
has been said, not this, not this is the phenomena or duality This 
denml makes room for something different from it and that is Brahma. 
Then coming to the subject proper the Sutrakara says —This Brahma 
can be seen or realized by Bhakti or Dhyana The same Brahma is the 
giver of the fruits of action though according to Jaimim the actions bear 
fruits fromtheic very nature The Yidyas such as Paryaukavidya, XJpakosala 
vidyo Daharavidya Madhuvidya S andilyavidya &c. tought in different 
XJpanishads relate to the same Brahma, though they themselves are 
different. Brahma has all the qualities which are severally spoken of in those 
works so far as Up&sana is concerned. Those who follow the Vidyas relating 
to Saguna Brahma go to different regions bucU as Adityaloka Agmloka, &c. 
by the path of light after casting off the fruits of all good and bad actions 
which are thereafter eDjoyed by other people or destroyed lhoso who 
follow the Nirguuavidyaor Paramatmavidya have not to go anywhere but are 
finally absolved on their attaining perfection m that Vidya There is a possibi 
hty of rebirth so long as completo perfection is not attained but not there- 
after Sometimes completely freed souls voluntarily take births or enter other 
bodies in order to achievo particular ends There vs no doubt about the 
existence of a soul distinct from the body and therefore there is scope for 
the science of final beatitude In the case of the Yidyas which lead to 
the same end namely, the visualization of God in a state of trance, it is 
left to the option of the devotee which to resort to but m tbo case of 
those which are intended for some material gam such as the power to move 
about at will, one may either resort to all of them one by one for 
the acquisition of the various powers or be satisfied with one or more 
of them only The knowledge of the Self is an independant end 
m itself It is not ancillary to any Yaidic ntea aa was the view of Jaimim 
because the Vedas besides teaching that the individual soul should 
perform certain rites implying thereby that it is a limited agent possessing 
a phj sical body which is its instrument of action say that there is a 
higher soul who is free from those daties and obligations to which the 
former is subject who is devoid of all sin &c and who should be known. 
Even the Brahmachilria and Sannyasis are qualified to acquire this know 
ledgo. They too should perform sacrifices or make gifts or practice 
austerities The TJp&sana of the Udgitha (Omkara) has been ordained 
by tbo Upamshads m distinct terms and therefore it is not optional to do it» 

The Akhyanas such as those of Yajuavalkya and Maitrcyi in the Srihada- 
ranyaka Janos ruti Pautmy.ana in the CKhandogya Ac. are intended to help 
the teachings contained therein. The Karmaa pertaining to the different 
As ramas are necessary for the purpose of preparing tbo mind for the rise of 
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tbc dcsiro /or knowledge and cnCo it liaa arisen one must practise restraint 
See. As regards food and drink prohibited articles should bo avoided except in 
case of a calamity likely to end in death. The performance of Vaidic Karmas 
ia not an invariable condition precedent of a qualification for knowledge 
for there are instances of Vidhura, Raikva, Yachakaavi, Sam varta and others 
having acquired it though they had not been performing such Karmas. That 
fact can be explained on the assumption that they must have been repeating 
incantations, fasting, performing worship of God Ac. which loo prepare tho 
mind for the nse of tlio desiro for knowledge There 13 no prohibition m the 
Upamshada against imparting the knowledge of Brahma to such persons. If 
those whoso duty it is to observe strict celibacy and restraint in food, drink 
Ac. are guilty of a deviation from tha path of duty they ought to be discarded. 
One who has acquired that knowledge should behave like an infant l c 
to say, he should observe restraint in speech, eat what is given without 
being asked, behave m a candid manner, not entertain pride about his 
attainments Ac. In the case of a qualified man following tho pursuit of 
knowledge it may arise m the birth m which it is commenced or 
in any subsequent birth if some impediments come m his way While 
m the case of tho Siddhis, there ia a possibility of one eoul getting a higher 
one than another, there is no such posibihty m the case of final absolution 
because there arc no grades in it. 

The fourth chapter called Pbaladhjaya (Chapter on the Fruits) 
is primarily concerned with a consideration of the fruit of knowledge 
blit incidentally some other topics are also discussed therein. Thus 
for instance, it is said that it is necessary to make repetitions of 
Sravana, Manana and IwdidliyasaDa because otherwise ignorance is likely 
to supervene so long as au Akbandnkaravnth (uninterrupted consciousness 
of ones identity with Brahma) is not produced, that one should concentrate 
ones attention on the pure Self, it being identical with the Almighty, 
not on the Pratikas (symbols) such as the mind, names, sun Ac., 
because in the case of the latter looked upon as objects only one is apt to 
forget the true nature of Brahxna, that the performance of Upasana should 
be made m a sitting posture not in a walking, standing running or lying 
one that as to time place and direction for it there is no particular rule that 
therefore any "Upasapa thab would conduce to the complete concentration 
ol the mind on the one object of meditation may be chosen and that these 
Upasanas are to bo performed upto the time of death. Then as to the 
fruits the author says —On the acquisition of the knowledge of Brahma, the 
past good and bad actions are destroyed and good and bad actions done m 
future do not bear aay fruits and hence one who has known Brahma becomes 
necessarily freed from bondage on the fait of his body Those actions which 
have already begun to yield fruits, one of which is the acquisition of know* 
ledge itself, have necessarily to be enjoyed and it is only when they are 
exhausted that there occurs what is called death The daily Karmas such 
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aa Agmhotra &c which a householdei has necessarily to perform, become 
helpful in that very cause Just as such Karmas become helpful when 
joined with UpasanS, they by themselves too aie competent to punfy the 
mind for the acquisition oE the knowledge of the Essence When those 
Karmas which have begun to yield fruits are exhausted by enjoyment till 
death, there occurs what is called KaivaJya (final absolution) Turning there- 
after to the subject of the DevaySna by which the meritorious repair, tho 
Sutrakara says — -Those who have advanced in knowledge and those who 
have not both repair by that way but there is this difference that whilo the 
latter return to take another birth, tho former attain final absolution As to 
what goes out of the body he says that it is the eubstle body which is com- 
posed of the senses, vi tal breath, Ac and is the cause of heat in the gross body 
Those who adore the Nirguna Brahma have not to repair anywhere but 
become merged in Para Brahma The Jnvur of those who adore the Sagupa 
Brahma nse up by the 101 8t vein of the heart and having gone out of the 
physical bodies by the hole ia the crown of the head reach Brahmaloka 
with the help of a light coming out of the front portion of the inner organ, 
whether the departure takes place in the Ifttarayana or Doka inayana 
There is only one way for all tb^-uersons of that class, whatever the method 
of adoration adopted by them C The Varuua and other Lokaa mentioned 
in the descriptions of the way aid mere sign posts not places of halt for 
them because they are incapable of having any enjoyment owing to their 
senses having been bundled up together This end is attained by those only 
who are not devoted to symbols Those who are devoted to them get the 
specific fruits mentioned in the Chhandogyopanxshat Coming to the question 
of what is meant when it is stated that one who has acquired the knowledge 
of Brahma attains the higher spiritual light, the Sutrakara has put forth the 
view that such a soul thenceforth becomes the absolute Self t a to say, it 
ceases to be affected by limitations and therefore to be distinct from Para 
Brahma. The author next refers to some of the Siddhis (supernatural powers) 
which those who devote themselves to some specific Vidyas mentioned in 
the TJpamshads are said to acquire 3n doing so ho says — Bis departed 
ancestors appear before bis mental eye merely by his will He is his 
own master in that ho is able to do anything at will He can create 
numerous bodies which are nob like wooden machines hut full of life, ruled 
over by the same soul and have the same mind Then referring to the proba* 

He objection that the Self having been stated to be pure, one and devoid 
of action, it is not possible to acquire such a power, the Sutrakara saye that 
this absoluteness is spoken of only with reference to tho state of deep sleep 
or of final absolution (Sushupti or Ivaivalya) As to whether the power 
above spoken of is restricted or unrestricted, he says that it is a restricted 
one m that it is subject to the order of the universe and is under the 
control of the Almighy who rules the universe and that though this is 
so, the souls who acquire them do not fall b3ck but as stated above become 
merged m the Para Brahma at tho end of the Kalpa. 
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Tbe above is a short summary of the Vedanta dofttmia of the 
ago of Badarayana. Moat of the points mentioned therein seem 
to have been accepted by all the eight teachers above-mentioned As 
regards the controversial ones -which occur in the fust, thud and fourth 
chapters of the work they are —(1) the significance of the term Vais vanara 
in ChJian V 11 J6 J8 l 2 , (2) the interpretation of the term Prtdes jun&tra 
in the same texts 5 6 , (3) whether the gods are competent to know Brahma 8 * , 

(4 ) what is the object of knowledge referred to in Kaushi Erah IV 

(5) whether the Vedic texts as to the knowledge of Brahma or the SelE arc 
or are not ancillary to those relating to works 5 , (G) whether tbe text saying 
that sacrifice, charity and austerities are the three pillars of virtue (Chhait 
II {23 1) contain a Yidhi (injunction) for entering the orders others than 
that of the householder®, ( 7 ) whether it is the inherent property of actions 
to bear fruits or it is God that gives them 7 , (8) whether aknowerw 
absorbed at the end of the Kalpa in Karya Brahma or Para Brahma 3 4 , (0) 
whether he becomes just like the one or the other i e to say, whether 
the qualities of the former do or do not become manifest in him on the 
perfection of knowledge while yet living®, (10) whether one who acquires 
the powerB of moving about at will producing things as he desires &c has 
a physical body or not 10 , (11) whether the Self recommended to be known 
in Bnh IV 6 G is the Vijn'in&tma or Paramatma 11 12 , (12) whether the 
Upasaoa? referred to in Chhan II 3 8 are to be performed by the priest 
or the householder and if by tbe former who gets the fruits thereof he 
or the Uttei 14 * , (13) what is the meaning of the term Charaqa occumng 
at the end of the compounds R&mamyacbaranab, Kapuyacharauah &c ia 
Chhan V 10 5 13 , (14) whether tbe individual gpul is the same as 
Paramatma or different from it u , (15) who are carried to Bralimaloka by 
the non human Purusha referred to Chhan. IV 15 5 whether all Up&sakaa 
Including those of the symbols of Biahma or some only 16 , (16 ) whether Kamya 
Karinas ( actions doDO with the deliberate object of gaming some material 
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fruits) are 01 are not helpful m preparing the human mind for the knowledge 
and realization of Brahma 1 and (17) whether a Jiwanmukta (ono liberated 
while yet m an embodied state) can become endowed with all the qualities 
of Brahma each as omniscience, omnipresence &c 2 . 

It is not that BadarSjana was at daggers drawn with Jairnim on all 
the points mentioned above There are some of them on which he has 
expressed his unqualified agreement with the latter. Thus for instance, both 
agree in holding that Kamj a Karmas are not helpful in propanng the the 
mind for the knowledge and realization of the true nature of Brahma, that 
the Vais' vanara referred to m Chhan V. 11 16 18 is identical with 
Paramatma that the gods are competent to learn the pure Brahma vidy 8. 
only and not any of the subsidiary Vidjos which involve Upasana, that 
what is spoken of m Kaush Brail IV ft? as fit to be known is Brahma or 
ParamatmS and not Jmatma that none can revert to the state of a house- 
holder after having once given it up and that one who has realized the 
nature of Brahma or the pure Self, can have a physical body and the powers 
of the Almighty can become manifest through it Similarly there were 
some points on which there was an honest difference of opinion between 
them Thus for instance, while Jaimtm was of opinion that there was an. 
inherent power in actions themselves to yield fruits Badarayana held 
that such was not the case and that it was Paramatmt who conferred fruits 
on their doers Similarly while the former held that one whose knowledge 
had become perfect by the worship of Saguua Brahma reached Para Brahma 
and not the Apara or Karya Brahma the latter held that such a one 
reached the latter onlj. So too, while the former held that Nitya Kaunas 
should be pei formed even by an aspirant for the knowledge of Brahma 
till the last stage, the latter was of the view that they were necessary 
only upto the stage of the use of a strong desno for emancipation, that 
thereafter the peculiar Sadhanas, Sama Dama Ac ought to be pursued, 
that the knowledge of Brahma is an end in itself and that the state of 
Brahma can be reached only by its knowledge 

It seems also that by the time Badarayana prepared these Icctores 
Jairami had already acquued a high reputation as the opponent of Bddari 
who held extreme views on the side of idealism and that Badari^aua found 
out a via media between them Thus for instance while Badin held that 
a liberated soul wLo acquired the powers of moving about and producing 
things at will did not aland in need of a physical body. Jairnim held that 
he did and Badarayaua expressed the view that such a soul needed a 
physical body whenever he wanted to do anything on the material ' 
plane and did not need it whenever be wanted to do anything on the 
motaphysical plane 
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This Sutrakara does not seem to bavo any substantial difference of 
opinion even with tha other teachers mentioned above Thus ona point on 
which he quotes three other teachers is why it should be believed that tha 
Atma recommended to be known in Brih. IV 5 G is the same as 
Paramatma. 1 This show6 that they were all agreed that the Atma was 
identical with Paramatmu. but differed as to the explanation of that fact 
Badar&yana himself says that it must be believed so because the context 
in which the sentence occurs is such that no other conclusion is possible, 
As marnthya say s that it must be so because the promise that ou one 
knowing the Atma everything becomes known can bo deemed to lia\e 
been fulfilled only if such an interpretation is pub upon the text in question, 
Audulomi says that though the knowing self cannot be identical with 
Paramalma it becomes identical with tbe latter when it attains its original 
state by knowledge, meditation he and that therefore the said coo elusion 
is true in that sense and lastly Kas aknt6na says that it is true because in 
2Vnth. Ill IS 7 it has been said that Parabrahma itself having entered the 
body resides therein 

It can be seen from this work that Badarayana has not in dear cut 
terma drawn a distinction between Saguna Brahma and Nirguna Brahma but 
baa indirectly dona so (1) by discussing whether the Brahma to which tho 
non human Puiusha carries an Upasaka by the Brahmapatha or Devapatha 
aa stated in CMan. IV 16 o is K&rya Brahma or Karaua Brahma* which are 
terms signifying the same objects as the terms Saguna Brahma and Nirgum 
Brahma, (2) by saying that in final absolution which means being absorbed 
in Para Brahma there are no degrees* and (3) by saying that those who follow 
tho Sagunavidyfis not Only do not acquire the power of control over tho 
course of tbe universe hut are also subject to the control of Saguna Brahma 
in the exercise of tho other powers acquired by them and do not attain to the 
Btate which is free from all changes* which ib that of Nirguua Brahma. Further 
as to whether the Jiwa is the same as Brahma or not he has not distinctly 
elated that lb is but that must be deeme 1 to bo hi3 view because he has 
eaid that Brahma cannot be both Satis&n and Asamsari that really speak- 
ing it is Asamsari and is like the solar disc which is not affected by 
the changes taking place in the positions of its reflections in water * bo 
too he has not distinctly Btated whether there are several Jiwas or only one 
Jiwa but by saying that the Sam&ori is like a reflection of tbe sun in water* 
ha has adopted either tha Abh&sa\ada (semblance-theory) or Bunba- 

1 Sr SO. 1 4. IS 22 

2 lMir.3 7-H 

3 1M 111 !* 62 

4. Ibvi iY 4 19 

5 lbtd 111 2 11-2! 

G Ibvi II. 3 CO, III 2 13 
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pr&Ubunba-vada (reflection-theory) both of which imply that there is one 
Self only animating all the bodies and that the apparent diversity of Jiwasis 
due to environments This la supported by the Vakyanvayadhiharana 1 and 
the Paradhikarana also*. So too he has not distinctly stated whether the 
varied universe is real, unreal or indescribable but since he has denied in the 
Prakntaitavatfcvadhikarana 3 the existence of anything else except Brahma 
and established m the Arambhadhilarana 4 that Brahma the cause and the 
universe the effect are not different entities and having admitted the reality 
of the latter for all practical purposes haa supported the view of Jaimim 
that the powers of the Almighty do make themselves manifest in the 
hnower as against that of Audulomi that he remains after perfection as Chai 
tauya, pure and simple 8 on the ground that those attributes of Brahma 
are real for the purpose of daily intercourse, it can be inferred that m his 
view the varied universe existed for all practical purposes as a positive entity 
and yet as a part and parcel of Brahma but did not exist when thought of 
philosophically because Brahma was the only reality and that therefore it 
could by nature be said to be Anirvachamya (indescribable) 

IX. 

Foundation of the Independent Vedanta System, 

It may be recalled that it has been established above that upto the 
time of the composition of the Brahmasutraa the study of the Vedantas 
or the Upamshads was being pursued by the old Mimaasahas of whom 
Badamyaua was one, as a part of the study of the Vedas as a whole and 
that though there were differences of opinion amongst them, the holders 
of one view did not look upon those of the other as outsiders but 
entertained fraternal feelings for them and showed toleration for their 
View During the long period that elapsed between the time of Jaimim 
and B&daiayana Vyasa on the one hand and Kumanla and S ankaraebarya 
on the other, several persons had written commentaries on the Purva and 
Uttara Mimaflsa Dars anas and expressed different views as to tbe doctrines 
propounded in them Thua S ankara refers in his Bhashj a® on the latter 
to the commentaries of Upavareba who is identified by Anandagiri with the 
Vnttikara on both the Dara anas’ Then we have the well known Bhashya 
of S abara on the Purvamim&nsa Dara'ana and that Bhashya and the Tantra- 
vatttihn and S iokavarttika of Kumanla seem to afford a reasonable 


1 Sr Su I i 19-22 

2 Ibid III 2 St-27 

3 Ibid III 2 22-30 
i Ibid 11 1 U~20 

5 Ibid IV i 5-7 

6 S B read unth Bhumati on Br Su 111 3 53 (p 850) 

7 A Brief SU(th of (hi Puna Mxmanta St/tltn byP.T ( 1324) p, IS, 
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which SuresSvara looked upon as an act 1 His VarlitJca on lha Brzhada* 
ranyalopanishat and ffatshkarmyanddh* accordingly coni am an elaborate 
refutation of that view abo. And if the advocacy of the necessity of 
meditation for self realization is the true test of one’s being a Samuchchaya- 
■y&din or otherwise, S'aukara’a Paramaguru Gaudapada also must be placed 
m the same category as Bhartiprapancha because he too has laid down 
that the phenomenal world does not xn fact exist but appears on account 
of the unsteadiness of the human mind and that it would cease to appear 
if the mind were made steady by Abbjasa by which he means Ycgabhyssa 
( meditation), and by Yairagya ( detachment), It will however be shown 
later on that S ankara was not of the sam e view as Sures'wara, 

Prof Hmyanna is of the view that one of the three aspects of the 
SamuchchftyaVada refuted in the A r a tshkccrm yd stddh x had been advocated 
by Mandana llis'ra, a MimaHsaka. It was to the effect that salvation could 
Vie attained V>y knowledge derived from meditation accompanied by the 
performance of Nishk&ma Kama (rites performed without an aim as to 
enjoyment of their fruits). The name of Mandana is nowhere found in 
that work nor is any work composed by him referred to therein bat the 
professor sayB that the said view as mentioned in tho Varttifn has been 
attributed to him by Anandajnans m his commentary thereon, 

XI 

S'arirakabhasbya of S'ankara 

)Ve have already seen that none of the commentaries on the Brahma - 
Mtraa composed before the time of Sankara is available to us for perusaL 
That being so, his known as tho S amralabhashya is the oldest 
commentary now available in its entirety It is also the masterpiece 
of a master-mind for S ankara whom one distinguished Orientalist has 
nob hesitated to call ‘the greatest philosopher the world has ever seen” 
appears to have spent his best energies on it iil order to establish by appo- 
site arguments and mthorities that his Advatta doctrine is the only one 
that coaid have been intended to be IdVghb by the Upamsbads of which 
the BrahnuiButyat is, eo to say, a digest Even the learned Oriental 
scholars of the West who can hardly be suspected of partiality for him con- 
sider bia view of the Upanishad philosophy the best and the moat consistent 
that could be spelled out of those fragmentary monuments of the philosophi- 
cal thought of a by-gone age*. It has attracted to itself the best brains the 
soil of India has produced during the eleven centuries that have elapsed since 

1. Introduction to tAa A atihlannyaitddhi at re-edUed by IIinyanna—Bom- 
lay Saiulnt and Praknl Senes So A'-lAF7// 

i jjitlory of Indian Literature by IFinftmiW at tranilated by J Irt, Kellar 
Xodl V 463 and foot-note A thereunder m which, are cited tho opinions of 
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he sloughed off hiajaortal tenement and has found the greatest number 
J of followers even after the advent of those philosophers who attempted- to 
pick holes m his hoe of reasoning Those who aspired to dislodge him 
from the high pmnacls to which he hail been raised on account of extra* 
ordinary genius came and passed away one after another on creating soma 
momentary interest in their theories With some rare exceptions they 
found their adherents from the illiterate masses who were attracted by the 
element of a personal God in then dogmas. They therefore became the 
founders of religious sects rather than of philosophical schools strictly so- 
called and the high position of Sankara m the philosophical firmament 
remained unaffected by their elevation He writes with so much confi 
dence born of knowledge derived from traditional experience and in 
such a simple lucid and yet incisive style has inserted such an abun- 
dant mass of illustrations drawn both from experience and from, the 
Vaidic and post Vaidic literatures appeals so much to }our reasoning 
faculty rathei thau your faith oxcept when he is speaking tp you of 
Brahma, pure and simple who cannot be reached by the human speech 
or mind has anticipated and refuted such highly sceptical arguments and 
shows inspite of his uncompromising orthod oxy so much in dependence of 
thoug ht, that every unbiassed student of his works is bound to be con* 
vmced that his view of the purport of the Upamshads is the only correct 
one. That is the reason why Dr Thebaut who in the words of Prof Radha- 
knshna • cannot be charged with any partility for S ankara, 1 speaks of his 
philosophy in the following exalting terms — The doctrine advocated by 
S ankara is from a purely philosophical point of view and apart from all 
theological considerations the most important and interesting one which 
has arisen on Indian soil, neither those forms of the Vedanta which diverge 
from the view represented by Sankara nor any of the non-Vedantic 
Bystems can ba compared with the so called orthodox Vedanta in boldness 
depth and subtlety of speculation Dr Wmtermtz also says — Other 
interpreters of the Upamshads find it extremely difficult to account for all 
those passages which regard Brahman as indeterminate and Mohs a as one 
ness with Brahman There are of course passages which S ankara passes 
over bb mnmpuTtaTib. Vet hi3inV&ipr%te.two of tbo TJpaavfihads w sa<aso 
satisfactory than any other’ 5 He has written commentaries on the pnnci 
pal Upamshads individually and has also composed independent treaties 
Jiko the Upades’aaahaan but it is in I113 S unraf abhashya that he has 
taken occasions to consider the authoritative h pants had literature as a 
whole and it is lor that very reason that the said work has ever been looked 
upon by his followers as the principal work of their branch of the Vedanta 
system and that an abundant mass of philosophical literature consisting of 
commentaries and commentaries upon commentaries and also independent 

J Indian Philosophy Vol II p 440 

2 Hu tor j 0 / Indian Ztlerature as (ranslaled ly Mrs Aettar Vol / p 409 
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ground for tha inferenca that! S'abara had been preceded by others m the 
same field and from the S lokavarttika we also get the names of Bhavadasa 
and Bbartrlmitra. One mote old commentator named Han is quoted in the 
S’detradcpikci, a commentary on the Satraa of Then as for the other 

Dara'an a, S'ackara refers to the view of “some from amongst us* besides 
some opponents who held the view that the form of the individual soul 
was a philosophic reality and says — '“It is for the edification of all those 
who are opposed to the view that there is really speaking one Self only 
that this B'anraka has been commenced * He also quotes with reverence 
a versa from the Karzka of Gaadapadacbarya introducing him as the 
repository of the Vedanta tradition 3 . Ramanuja and other later com* 
mentators on the BrahmasHtraa also refer to several commentators senior 
to S'ank&ra, namely, Bodhayana, Dramula, Tanka, Bharuchi, Kapardi, 
BhartriprapaQcba, Brahmananda and Guhadeva who had set forth views 
resembling those of Badari, Audulomi, Karshnajim and others which are 
noted in the Brahmaauiraa themselves*. It not would therefore be un* 
reasonable to infer that the study of the two Mnnansaa had continued 
uninterrupted during the long period of about eight centuries that 
had. elapsed between the tunes above referred to. It must have been 
during this very penod that the two branches of the Utmaiisa school 
became completely separated and that the term ‘Mimafisakas’ began to be 
applied only to the adherents of the Purva MhnaSsa, while the term 
‘Vedanhna’ was brought into vogue for the first tune for designating 
those of the UttarA Mlmansa The reason was that the former gradually 
ceased to have anything to do With the knowledge of Brahma and even 
with Brahma itself and began to advocate the view that salvation could be 
attained only by the performance of Yardic acts enjoined to he performed 
daily, provided they were performed without any worldly object w view 
and m sapport of that doctrine laid special emphasis on the authontative- 
aess of the Karmakfinda or Samhita portion of the Vedas and on tho 
other hand, the latter began to bo more and more averse to the performance 
of tho Vaidic acts after the pursuit of knowledge was commenced, held that 
salvation could be attained by knowledge alone, though in the earlier 
stages Vaidic acts performed without having any material gam in view did 
reader help in preparing the mind for tho reception of knowledge, which 
required freedom from the pursuit of the objects of sense, and in support 
of that view laid special emphasis on the authontativeness of the jMna- 
kanda or Upanishad portion of the Vedas. It is difficult to ascertain exactly 
who were the chief exponents of the above divergent doctrines and therefore 

1 A fine/ Sketch of the Puma Sytlem by P. Y Ka$e (1924) p IS, 

2 . JS. B on Br, Su. I 3 19 (p 507). 

3 Ibtd on Br Sa. II 1, 9 (p jtff). 

4 . Indian PKiloiophy by Radhahruhria fol, II p. 431 foot-note 3 and 
9 C6S. 
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responsible for the separation of the two branches of the MiraSBsS joint 
family but it may be stated roughly that Bhartrjmitra, Han, Prabhabar® 
and others on the side of the ilunansa school and BodhSyana, Dramitja, 
BhartiprapaScha and others on that of the Vedanta school brought about 
the schism. From this time forward, we leave the MimaHea school also 
behind and proceed to consider the development of the newly-founded 
Vedanta school. 


X 

Older Commentaries on the Brahmasutras and the 
TJpamshads, and the Samuchchayavada. 

The votaries of the newly- founded Vedanta school generally adopted 
the Brahmasutras of BudarSyana as their text-book and propounded their 
views in their commentaries thereoD. They are not unfortunately availa- 
ble at present. Still from the references thereto occurring m the works of 
S'ankara, Surea'wara, Ramanuja, Nilnkantha Madhwa, Nimb&rka and 
others it appears that Upavarslia.or Bodbayana, Dramida, Tanka, BhRruchi, 
Kapardi, Bhartnprapaiicha, BrahmanaDda and Gubadaia bad wntten 
commentaries on the Brahmasutras 1 . Other adherents of the same school 
such as Brahmadatta put forth their views through commentaries on some 
of the principal Upamsbads. Lastly, thero were somo Uko Gaudapadn who 
composed independent works for doing tho oama 

As to their views, wo have already seen that tho principal point of 
difference botween tho Uimflfisakas and tho Vcdintma was as to tho right 
means of attaining salvation, the former holding that it could bo attained 
through Vaidic ntes and tho latter that it could bo secured through know- 
ledge. As amongst tho latter also thero were two schools. Ono of them 
which insisted upon tho Vaidio ntes being performed even dunDg tho 
pursuit of knowledge was known as that of tho Samuchchayav&dios. Wo 
can infer from the works of Sankara and Bureau ara that they meat Iiaio 
been a very powerful band headed by Brahmadatta aud that tho arguments 
ndianeed by them in support of their view were so strong that both of 
them had to muster all their energy in meeting them Snrcs'wara treats 
Bhartnprapaucha, a Bhcdibhedavadm (adiocato of tho doctrine of unity 
ru diversity ) also as a Samucbchayavadm on tho ground that ho was of the 
view that though it waa true that salvation lay through knowledge, tho 
knowledge which brought it about was not that denied from Sravaua but 
that derived from Kididhy&sana in a atato of Samidhi, for words, bo they 
cvsq those contained in the Scriptures, had cot tho power to cacao tho 
realization of tho truth and that therefore after tho knowledge thereof is 
acquired from tho Scriptures, ono must practice Pansarnkbydna (meditation) 

l« fadi<m Phiic&phj by BadhiiruhQ a Fob II pp. iH-22, 
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treatises expounding the Advaita doctrine and defending ib against the 
attacks of the adherents of the mat schools has grown up around ih 

xn 

Biographical Sketch of Sankaracharya. 

Before proceeding to explain the Advaita doctrine itself, it would be 
well if the reader is acquainted with the main incidents in the life of its great 
originator and the nature of the work done by him during his active life 
The original sources of information as to them are (1) the S'ankara- 
jay a of Madhava (2) the 3 ankaravijaya of Anandagin (3) the S ankara * 
vtjaya. of Chidnlasa, (4) the Ninth Amt a of the SKandap urana and (5) 
the MacUncavijaya and Jl/antmaftjara of Pandit N aray tm&chary a , a writer 
of the Madhwa school There are differences between them as to certain 
details but the following facta can be deemed to have been Curly established 
by now They are — -Ho was the only Bon of one Sivaguru, a Nambudn 
Brahman of an Agrabara or settlement named KalaV or Kaladi on the 
top of a hill named Vnshadn on the bank of the river Puma in the province 
of Kerala in Southern India 1 The old writers are not careful to note the 
year of his birth and according to orthodox tradition be lived nearly 2500 
years ago. But Dr K B Pathak supported by Prof Max Muller fixed A D 
783 as the year of his birth, from Tellable data* Mr K. T Telang on the 
other hand fixed tho end of the sixth century as the most probable time of 
his birth*. But hie new has not found the samo support from Oriental 
scholars as that of the former* and therefore 783 A D must be taken to be 
the date of S ankara a birth. His father having died while he was j et a boy 
Ins mother Sail invested him with a sacred thread and placed lam under the 
guidance of n teacher for acquiring such learning as a Brahman boy should 
In those days have acquired. At the early age of 7 years he felt an inner 
call for getting himself initiated into the order of Sannyasins and dedicate 
his life to the good cf humanity He got permission to do so from his 
reluctant mother on agreeing to the condition that he should come oier to 
hia naUvo place, from wherever be may be, at tho tuno of her last illness 
and perform her obsequies Then he went to n placo on the banka of tho 
Narmada and got himself initiated into the practice of Yoga by Oomndi 
ch&rya, a pupil of Gaudapidlch&rya, who la well known as the author of tho 

] According to Anandagirl S ankara was concieved by his mother in a 
miraculous maimer altor her husband had renounced the world and left her 
alone and was born at Chidambaram 

2. /ndum Antiquary Tot XI {18S2)] 174 and India, T1 hat It Can Ttach 
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Katikat on the M&nduLyopcMwhat. At his Guru’s behest he went and stayed 
at Benarea for seveial years and composed several works there. It is said 
that when he composed his S anrakbhashya he was only a youth 1C years 
old. After he did that ha set out on a tour throughout India with a view 
to establish the superiority of his Advaita doctrine to all the others then 
prevalent m the different parts of the country. During Ins sojtim ho 
silenced many an opponent and converted some of them. He is believed to 
have left his mortal frame at the young age of 32 years, while staying, 
according to lladhava at Badarikas ram in the Himalayas, according to 
Anaudagirv at Conjeevatara in Southern India and according to Chldvilasa 
at Hectares wara in the Himalayas During his trimphant tour he took 
many disciples, the xnoBt notable of whom were Suresnara, Padma- 
pada, Trotaka and Hastamalaka and founded four Maths, one in each 
corner of India i a to say, at S'ringert in Southern India, Purl iu Dastern 
India, Dwarka in Western India and Badankas'ram in Northern India and 
at each of them installed one of hta said four principal disciples. His object 
in doing go seems to have been to found colleges where selfless teachers 
who would teach his exalted doctrine to those who were qualified for its 
reception and give instructions in religion based upon that doctrine to the 
ordinary folks, could be trained up, so that the good work which he had 
done might be perpetuated and the whole Aryan race may make substantial 
progress towards the realization of the highest truth which he had expound* 
ed xn his philosophical works Tor more than three centuries and a half 
hia followers seem to have met with no obstacle in working out this ideal 
but thereafter there arose in Southern India itself a strong opposition to 
to the Advaita doctrine led by a saint named Ramanuja, who was not a 
devotee of Rama as bis name seems to suggest but believed that Brahma 
was Saguna not Nirguna, that though it was one only, the world of diversity 
which was ita body was as much real as Brahma itself and that the state 
of the highest beatitude for the individual soul consisted not m its merger m 
Brahma but in remaining separate from it and jet in its close proximity so 
that it may never be lost sight of As Sankara's followers were so conser- 
vative as nob to admit members of the castes other than the Br&bmana 
into their fold and impatt the knowledge of Brahma to them, Ram5nuj» 
by keeping liis door open to all and sundry, without distinction of caste 
could attract to himself a sufficient number of followers to enable him to 
found a school of his own which is known as tha Vis isht&dvaita school. He 
believes in salvation by Bhakti (devotion) towards God or Saguna Brahma 
in tho form of Nirfljana, which is the way recommended for the men of the 
lowest qualifications in the BhagavxtclgUa, with thw difference only that the 
particular object of adoration therein recommended is V&aadeva-Knshna,. 
on incarnation of Saguna Brahma About two centuries later a mora 
powerful opponent of Sankara's doctrine arose in tho person of iladhwA- 
ch&rja who fought hard to prore what every ordinary man l* lures on 
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account of the world old ignorance, namely that Brahma and the universe 
Were two distinct entities Ho too waa able to gather around himself a 
sufficient number of followers to enable lma to found another Vedanta school 
known as tlie Dwaita school There were no doubt numerous adherents of 
Sankaras doctrine who v.ere intelligent enough to meet the attacks of these 
opponents of the Advaita doctrine Inspite of them however the rise of these 
nval schools did to a certain extent come in the way of their working out the 
ideal of their master Another such cause was a bias in favour of Samsm 
displaced by some of the occupants of theGndisat the Maths founded by him 
Sankara himself seema to have been free from any such bias for though his 
name was S ankara he appears to have believed that the most appropriate 
Pauranic equivalent of Saguna Brahma vi aa Vishnu and that it waa devotion 
towards Him accompanied by the discharge of one a duties and the practice 
of austerities that prepared the inner organ of man for the reception of 
the knowledge of Brahma which was the means for the attainment of 
salvation 1 In his Bhashya on th& Brahmasutrqs whenever ho has an 
occasion to refer to the practice of worshipping idols he either refers to the 
S'nlagraroa which is looked upon as an emblem of Vishnu or mentions 
“Vishnuspecificalty by name and refers to the other gods by adding the 
term Adi after the term Vishnu* In the introduction to his Bhashya on 
theBhagaivadgita also he very reverentially says — The duties toughtby the 
Vedas aie divisible into two sets one whose characteristic is action and the 
other whose characteristic is inaction, that tho first thereout is the means for 
the preservation of the universe and the direct means for the attainment 
of prosperity and final absolution that in course of time it was supplanted 
by Sinful practices born of the degeneration of the race made up of men 
belonging to the different Varoas beginning with the Eiihmanas and 
lo the different orders and that therefore the original Creator named 
Hatayana being.dcsirous of continuing the preservation of the universe 
became manifest as Krishna in a body which was concieved by Devaki 
through Vasudeva 3 The fact that he had thought it proper to write Ha,n 
mule Slotra Anandalahan Slotra Qovmdashtaka and probably also a 
Bhashya on Vuhnusahaaranatna is also a proof of his belief that the Saguna 
Brahma was identical with Visl nu Bat jiibt as he was not a sectarian S aivite 
he was not also a sectarian Vaishnavito He nowhere exhibits a bias against 
any other sect. His followers however seem to have done so probably since 
the time that they had to encounter opposition from the Visbnavite Acharyas 
Eamanuja and Madhwa Thus for instance Madhava has in Sargas 2 and 3 of 
Ins B ankarajaya described S ankara as nu incarnation of S n a and bis 
disciples aa the incarnations of other deities This reduced them to tho 
position of sectarian adversaries of the Vaishnavita teachers The third 

1 Aparoka urn bJ uti 3 

2 S' B on 7?r Su I 2 7 {p 335) 13 U{p 13 (« 393) ///, 
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cause of the weakening of their influence was the internal dissensions 
between the disciples of the same Acbnrya due to the loro of the power and 
pelf which the occupation of the Gadis at tho Maths carnal with it and 
the consequent foundation of other rival Maths and tho assumption of tho 
honorific title of S ankaracharya by their founders and their successors 1 
Thus for instance there aro newly founded Maths at Kolhapur, Belgaum 
and Nasik in the Deccan, Hampi and Kanchi ( Conjeevaram ) m Southern 
India, Prabhaspatan Dakor and DhoILa in Gujarat and Benares in tho 
United Provinces The fourth cause was the departure of tho occupants of 
tho Gadis from the hfo of strict self discipline enjoined by tho original 
founder in order that they may serve os exemplars to the men of their order 
and tha lay public. 
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A&vaita Doctrine of S'ankardcharya. 

As already Elated the S'ariral.aVhaehya^ tho work in which tho 
Advaita doctnno was first expounded, is a commentary on tlio Brahma 
sufru* of Bfldar&yana Tlio ordinary term for a commentary m Sanskrit is 
Tlkft which means a composition from which the moaning undcrljing any 
particular treatise can bo gathered 1 Tho term Bh&abya is however used 
to designate a commentary on a Sutra work winch explains the meanings 
of the Sutras contained therein by terms which are m consoaanco with th 3 
spirit undcrl) mg tho whole work and which deGnes those terms* Thus there 
is Pafafijahi Mahalhashyja on the VyaLaranatutraa of Pimm, S'afxtraj 
lilutihya on th« i’urwmimtli *u*ulrai of Jaimwi, Fyuaa* Ehdthya on the 
Ycgu$utra$ of Pataflj&U Ac. Tho S artralabfuuhya of Sankara also fully 
answers to that description because besides explaining Mo mcaniogs of tho 
Sutras of BAdarAyor-a in words which are in consonanco with tho spirit 
underlying U o vrotk os a whole it defines such of tlio terms occurring there- 
in in tho course of explanations of the Sutras, as stood in need of defhuLion* 
Thus for instance, S^nlara lias therein define! the terms * Jlwa , "Atinil', 
“Jyoti', , \nisvfinftra''ic* It u called tho 8 drirakalf d&ya Ucau&o tlio 
JJratimatutra* aro also otherwiao known us tho S'urtrakatutras which term 
weans a set of aphorisms relating ( to the uatuxo) of tho S arinu { embodied 
epint). 
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thing concievahlo hy the human intellect, has an objective cxisteaco in 
space which did not once exist and is likely to cease to exist at some time in 
future and space and time themselves and the law of causation are also un- 
real like the objects seen in a dream This is not the same thing as saying 
that the universe does not exist at all What Sankara means when ho 
says that it is unreal is that just as the dream phenomena is found to bo 
unreal on one’s returning to the waking state so tho waking phenomena 
would be found to bo so on the attainment of tho Tunj a ( fourth) state 
by an aspirant for knowledge because tho soul 29 then freed from all envi- 
ronments and that though tho states of waking and dreaming aro similar 
in nature they differ m tho degrees of reality, in that the cvpencnco in the 
latter is found to be contradicted everyday whilo that in the former is 
contradicted only when tho original ignoranco which is tho root of tho 
mistaken belief in the reality of distinctions is destroyed by right know- 
ledge' Such is the highest truth according to S ankara and the highest 
aim of man should bo to know and realize this truth for that is tho only 
means for the cessation of misery which human flesh is heir to and for the 
attainment of everlasting happiness which human beings are alvraja in 
search of but never get because their efforts ora always misdirected Ihey 
cannot know this with tho help of reason alono becausoit baa a limited range 
It must therefore bo subordinated to tho Yodantas which alono can impart 
tho knowledge of that which is not knowablo from any other source. And 
even they, revealed texts os they are, cannot describe it m ordinary language 
because tho latter turns away from it They hovo therefore to give it a 
name though as a matter of fact it is nameless. This name is Brahma. That 
term too docs not givo an adequate idea of that which is best spoken of in 
tho language of silonco. Still it makes tho nearest approach to it because 
it is derived from J 3 rvh to g row and tbereforo means tliat which grows 1 c. 
to say, that which is the cause, material and instrumental, of the creation, 
preservation aud destruction of the universe As this necessarily implies 
sv recognition of tho existence of diversity, the aUolutc reality has 
to bo distinguished at times from it by being called Pam Brahma, 

1 0. to flay, tho higher Brahma or \irguia or A'irvis uha Brahma, 
j,c to S3), Brflhma without attributes or Braliina from which all idea 
of spccifi cation or individuality is excluded in order that while 
speaking of Brahma as lha reality it may not be lost sight of that it 
u a rclatiio reality I c. to uy m comparcJ with tho objects of tho 
worlJ, the cause of tho world u infinite wbdo the objects tkeuukdrts aro 
finite, that tho highest truth u as abovo-itattd and that »bcn that troth 
1* realized all tla ideas pertaining to the world of ordinary oxpentneo In 
which aro included oven those as to tie exu caeo of Cud as ordinarily 
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understood, a teacher, the Scriptures &c, vanish 1 and the pure and perfect 
essence alone remains As a matter of fact that essence is neither deter- 
minate 1. e Saguna nor indeterminate l e Nirguna, but when the existence 
of the universe is admitted for the purpose of teaching, such a distinction 
must be drawn in order to distinguish between the grades of punty Thus 
so long as we continue to think of the reality in terms of the universe it 
must be believed to be the seat of all the powers which are essential 
for the creation, preser\a(ion and destruction of the latter but when we 
think of it in the abstract it must be believed to have no such powers and it 
is the latter according to S ankara that 13 the btate of perfect knowledge, 
not the former, because it smacks of a belief in duality, however much 
concealed it may he as m the Yisishtadvaita doctrine As that pure state 
cannot be explained m words it has only been hinted at by negative 
assertions such as ‘Neti, neti' ' Xeha nan ash kuichana" La The state 
nest below it can he easily explained in human language because it takes 
elock of the ordinary experience which is based upon a distinction between 
the knower, the knowledge and tbo thing to be known. It is therefore 
that the Upamsbada generally use the term 'Brahma' in order to indicate 
tha highest essence. This Brahma 19 an unknown thing becauso m our 
ordinary cxpenenco which is based on direct perception or inference, we 
do not meet with one general cause of all tbo varied objects of tho uni- 
\ me* The Upamshods which a a 6 aid above ore tho records of tho spiritual 
experiences of the sa„es of tho pre epic age, therefore coino to our aid and 
say that tliero is one such cause nod that if that is known everything 
becomes known and all misery comes to an end But sinco it is not known 
to ordinary mortals, it is sometimes referred to in tho Upamshads as ‘that* 
(Tat), an Unknown quantity and sine© it ia not capable of being reached by 
tho meins of knowledge within the power of min, it is their special pro- 
vince to impart tbo knowledge thereof 

Uow do they do so I In bomo of them as ia the Taidtnya it is 
described in terms of tho universe u e. to say, as being that from nluclt 
everything has sprung, that in w inch ei cry thing res ta and that in which 
everything will bo absorbed or in abstract terms, which too have connection 
with the universe., aa 1 kid£ ttulb, knowledges and infimtencss. or 03 
being overywhero in tho whole universe or as being tho inner ruler 
of everything Lc. But nil these texts givo but an imperfect and distant 
idea of it. Thoso which go straight to tha heart of man nro tho texts 
like ‘Tat twain aai" and “Aham Brahma runu’ which interpret it in 
terms of the inner 6 oul of man tho substratum of tho human consciotis- 

l S* S. oh Dr S* i 1 11 ( p 177), I 1 2} [p 210), 1 2 2 [pp. 232214), 

I 2 C{p 232) II 1 14 [pp 4J4-> 2), 11 l 20-27 (pp 47377), I II. 2. 1 121 
[pp 707 10), ir. 3 14 [p. 1001), IV 4 37 [pp lOOi-OO ). 
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nes3 than which nothing else cad be better known to human beui„a. When 
another man speaks of it in order to impart the knowledge of Brahma ho 
speaks of it as T warn’ and when the speaker himself speaks about it Ua 
8 peaks of it as ‘Ahain 1 . These toxis are known in tho latter works on tho 
Vedanta Philosophy as the Mahuvilkyaa (principal sentences) because they 
contain the gist of the Upaoishad teaching which is tho identity of tho 
World Soul with tho individual soul. At first sight tins seems imbehe\ able 
because tho world 18 so vast and the individual so small, and the powers of 
the soul of tho first are so varied and infimlo and those of the latter so few 
and restricted. In order therefore to understand the Iruo gist of the Mahii* 
\ukyas, it is necoisary to know what is tho trues significance of each of tho 
terms 'Tat' and 'Twain'. As to that S aukara so) a that both tho Wor!d*Soul 
and tho individual soul aro limited by environments, that therefor© 
though it is true that in their limited states they cannot bo identical, what 
tho Upamshads say is that they aro tho same in essence ue. to say, it is the 
satno ultimate reality that appears to function as tho Supremo Sou] and as 
tho individual soul and that the difiercnce between them and between one 
individual soul and another, which ia duo to limitations, is not roal in tho 
philosophical senso but imaginary 1 , that they appear os real and formidable qu 
account of ignorance ( AvidyR)* on tho part of tbo sccr and that when that 
is removed by right htiawiadgo they ccaso to appear, os when a ropo which 
was behoved to bo a serpent on account of darkness appears in Us (ruo 
form when a lamp is brought near it, and tho great truth shines forth m 
nil its glory Thu knowledgo ditfora from empirical kuowled„o to this 
that while in tho latter case, thero is a possibility of iguoranco again 
supervening, thero is no such fear m tho former. Ivor is it a mere 
bookish knowledge. It is uudoiu which comes in as tho fruit of tho reali- 
zation of tho truth contained in tho ilahilv A kya**. In other words, m Uio 
Vedanta philosophy knowing means being Of coarse from tho standpoint 
of tho Absolute, there, is no ignorance and no Lnowlcdgo to bo acquired 
afresh. But those slates aro real to iho sarno extent as tho woild of oxpen- 
cuco is real and therefor© to the soul which believes in lha existence of 
misery or bondage, the attainment of happiness or freedom from Londago 
is carontuk This makes it necessary lo a la to ‘now ftio knowledge which 
nnta Itn .ml Irt muon from lu« VlOWIiOlUt call fca OCnUlfld 
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latent; desires which may have collected m it during countless previous 
births Pot tbia purpose one must either perform Nishkama Karma 1 e. to 
say, either the Nitya (daily) and Namnttika (occasional) ceremonies 
prescribed by the S astras for the twice born or repeat specific Mantras 
(incantations) observe fast3 and propitiate a deity without keeping any 
material gam in view Thus even those who do not perforin Sandbya 
Havana &c have other ways open (o them for purifying their minds for the 
reception of Brahmavidya S ankara has mads this very dear in his com- 
mentary on Br Su. III 4 86 89 and quoted the instances of Vidhura brother 
of P&ndu and Dhnt&r&shtra hut the son of their father by a Sudra wife 
and those of Raikva and Gatgi Vachaknavi in support of his view That 
Beems to be the view of the whole Vedanta school as opposed to that of 
the Mimafisa school 1 But than is not enough One must whether he 
continues do Nishkama Karma or not observe restraint in the satisfaction 
of the natural desires cultivate the virtues of truth speaking non injury to 
other creatures by deeds words or even thoughts non selfishness Ac.* This 
would be possible only if one has learnt to discriminate between the philo 
sopbjcally truo and the false cultivated indifference towards the latter and 
has a desire to reach the state of perfect bt ss which means freedom from 
from the liability to the changes of states such a s butha and deaths and those 
intermediate between them Thus m addition to the purity of mind there 
must be S araadamadisadhanaEampat Viveka Yauagya and Mumuka utu 
•which are collectively known as the Sadhana It is this Sadhana nob the 
"Nishkania Karma which according to Sankara prepares one for know- 
ledge* But as the acquisition of this Sadhana itself would not be possiblo 
Unless one has some inkling of what is Brahma and what non Brahma 
or Atma and non Atma what is meant by knowledge in the philosophical 
sense how it is to be acquired &c one must reaort simul&teueously to S ra* 
vaua (study) of tho Vedanta works Manana (thinking over whab they have 
Mid) and Nididbyaeaoa ( meditating over the truth) The pursuit of tho 
B&dhana agein helps the mind in the processes of Manana andNididbya&ma 
When that is perfected by frequent repetitions* m one Ufa or several 
Uvea 1 the gist of the Vedanta teaching tl e identity of the individual 
tout with the Supremo Soul is realized w a state of trance 8 and then as 
one Upamshad saga has graphically put it the bond of the heart is broken 
all doubts are cut off and all the Karmas are destroyed Although Brahma 
or Atma has no form and cannot therefore be visualized like an object 
of the external world its reflection mthe form of a J yoti 7 is seen in the 

1 /fir ayu Sugar Freti edition pp 007-03 

2 S -B o » Br Su. Ill k 19 "0 ( ip 810 84) 

3 Ibid on Ur Su III 4 , 20-27 {pp 89S-900) 

4 Ibid on Sr Si 17 t l a {pp 92S36), 

5 IhdonBr Su III 4*51 (p £>*&&»). 

C Ibid on Br 5* II 3 39 (p 61o) III 2 24 (pf 72123) 

7 iMon Br Sa 111 2 24 {pp 72123), 
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Antahkarana or Buddhi m a state of trance. Jyoh here means the paWer winch 
illuminates the objects inside the body and in the outside world 1 So long as 
there remains the feeling of the seer and seen there is of course duality and 
the state in which it remains is not the highest state. One should not there 
fore be satisfied with that state but must practice meditation further and 
realize one a identity with the highest essence in which there is no duality. 

The above ia the method of what is known in the Vedanta termino* 
logy as Sadyomukti (prompt absolution ) There is another method known 
therein as Kramamukti (absolution by degrees)* In that method, the 
Upasana L c Dhyaua 3 of Hiranyagarbha or any other deity, to be performed 
with a view to be freed from the cycle of births and deaths and therefore 
without any desire for any material gam takes the place of S ravana, Mana- 
na and Nididhyasann. When it is perfected the devotee is favoured by 
the deity with a place in the highest legion over which he has control 
Thus for instance a devotee of Hiranyagarbha is favoured with a place in 
the Satyaloka, the region in which there ia the utmost purity of all sods. 
Those who have reached the regions lower than that such os Maha Jana 
and Tapaa continue their Sadhana while there and ultimately reach that 
region. Those who have gone there from the commencement and those 
who go there gradually acquue there the knowledge of the true nature of the 
Self, which is that of a non doer of actionsand the non enjoyer of the fruits 
thereof which is eternal pure self manifest, and ever free, and finally 
lose their individuality in it i e to say, in Para Brahma, along with 
Hiranyagarbha at the end of the Kalpa*, never to be reduced again at any 
time Whatever to the state of limited souls 5 . Although thus the ultimate 
result is the same in the case of those who follow the path of prompt 
absolution and those who follow that of gradual absolution, there is this 
difference between their attainments that while the latter acquire saieral 
supernatural powers at intermediate stages m their course, the former do 
not, because in their case there arc no such stages at alL As such powers 
are also after all a form of M&ya and the way to acquire them xs 
full of many pitfalls, a majority of the aspirants for freedom prefer 
VuopaVo ui piuiujA. feWtaftron. lawny «»*& A «• tfea ?,i vivo 

true nature of the Self that is the immediate cause of salvation, not 
action such as the performance of sacrifices worship of a deity Ac., 
bon over disinterested bo the motive with which they aro performed 
Sankara ia very keen on establishing this point, so much so that ho 
goes to tho length of saying that at least the \ aidic Kama of all sorts 
must be shunned from the lime tho desire for final beatitude arises 

1 S' B o v Br Si J 1 24 (pp. 210). 

2 Jbul on Br Si / 3 13 [p. 260). 

3 Ibid on Bt SC 3 2 l {p 323). 

4. Ibsdoi Bt Si. JY 3 7 1} ( P p 034-02) 

5 Ibid on Bt Stu lY ■+. 22 (pp. 1019 20 ). 
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-because it acts as a hindrance to the attainment of the object 1 . Lest Manana 
and Nididhyfisana may he looked Upon as actions, lie says that they are 
hot a species of action but of knowledge 3 and that knowledge itself is 
■nothing else but knowledga 1 c to say, it cannot be enjoined by another* 
nay, not even by the Vedas, bat depends entirely on the existence of 
a- thing 3 

Here one might naturally ask lvhafc is the nature of the ignorance 
which 13 said to be the root of all misery and of which eradication is recom- 
mended for the cessation of misery and the consequent attainment of ever 
lasting peace The answer of Sankarvto that query is that it is not 
simply an antithesis q£ knowledge but a positive substance and that ia the 
root cause of ail aense of duality It has no beginning because it existed 
before the beginning of evolution but bo far as individuals are concerned it 
has ou end because it ceases to exist after the knowledge of the true natuio 
of the Self arises. It has no existence whatever so far as Pira Brahma, the 
highest essence, is concerned, for inside it them is no room for anything else 
and it bemg one only there is no possibility of ignorance living outside it. 
Nor is it an attnbute of Para Brahma for tho latter has no attributes It 
is for that very reason that it ceasea to exist in the state of perfect wisdom. 
But for those who liavo not yet reached that state it lias existence, for tho 
phenomena of the universe which is expeuenced by all ah ko cannot other- 
wise bo explained and unless it is explained knowledge cannot arise That 
general experience consists mainly of a consciousness of individuality, of the 
existence of the eense objects apart from oneself, a desire for the enjoy- 
ment of those objects and a tendency to woik for securing them The root of 
that experience lies in Adhyasa or Adhyaropa (supcrimposition) of tbo Self 
oh the non-sc l fa and itce term AH sentient beings aro apt to supernnpeso 
them because they have not tho right knowledge oE the characteristics of 
both Thus though the Self is eternal and unchanging they believe that 
»l has a hunted existence and in subject to changes of state which aio really 
the characteristics of the body, the senses and the mind w 1 jeh are non £elfs 
Sim Inrly they believe that the conse-objects aro eternal and tl o real source 
of lnppinMS whereas as ft matter of fact they are evanescent and are a 
source of misery If they were to learn to discriminate between these 
categories they would realize that the Self is hko tho solar disc which 
remains unaffected by the vibrations of air which move the water m a 
stream or pond together with the reflections of the sun m it, for while in 
the embodied state it is securely placed ia tl o crown of tho head from 
which position it can complacently watch tho changes winch affect its 
jcflection in tho mind, tho Bea&cs and body without being itself affected 
by them, that it ia also above tho points in tho brain upio which tho effects 
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of the changes of the waking, dreaming and sleeping slates are felt, that 
the apparatus of work and enjoyment m the mind are also unconnected 
with its seat as above and that even m the disembodied state it is not the 
pure Self that goes to Chandraloka, or Agniloka or Varuualoka or any 
other region but thab ethereal mass called the Ltngas'anra, a conglomerate 
of the ten senses the five vital breaths, the mind and the intellect with 
the reflection of the Self therein which had entered the body after it was 
ready for being made use of as a vehicle of enjoyment of the fruits of the 
good and bad acts of previous births which were ready for enjoyment, that 
it is thus above all changes, does not do any work and does not enjoy the 
fruits of works, that m its state of absolute purity, there is perpetual 
happiness and undisturbed peace, that there is no room m it for the slightest 
misery and that the sense-objects on the other hand are evanescent and 
liable to frequent changes and the source of all the misery in the 
world When Urn power of reflection is sufficiently developed, one s angle 
of vision also towards the Bense objects is changed and one commences 
to think less and lets of the external forms and moio and more of the 
essence of things and bo solve the riddle of tho universe. The Vedanta 
philosophy in trying to solve that riddle does not encroach upon the sciences 
ol plijaics biology, geology, astronomy kc hut ifc ends where they begin 
and that is at the point where the objects assume definite shapes and aro 
given specific names As to that the hoary Upamabad sages had by intui- 
tive knowledge como to realize that earth, water and light were tho 
three elements from the permutations and combinations of whose particles in 
■various proportions with the admixture of those of air and space, the whole 
of the tangible world, organic and inorganic, waa formed, thatongmally they 
were intangible but in order that the objects formed from them may tiko 
definite shapes and bo capable of being given distinct names so as to bo 
distinguishable from each other, each became divided into two equal parts 
and while ono part of each remained intact, the other of each became 
sub-dmded into four parts and ono such sub-part of each became mixed 
with tho entire halves of each of the others, with the result that each cle- 
ment became a mixture of five with tho preponderance of one This is called 
Panchikarana 1 The la tangible elements again were originally in tho 
Avjftknta (unmauifest) state as a tree xs originally mthostatoof a seed. 
This Avjfthrita state i«, according to S an learn, referred to in different Upa- 
nisbads by different names such as Avyakla, Aksara, Akita a, Jlflja and 
Awdyl* It is none elao than tho original ignorance. That is tho state 
to which tho Univcrso is reduced at tho cn I of each Kalpa and from which 
tho process of evolution begins at tho beginning of tho next Kalpa Tho 
process of synthesis cannot go bejond it but that is not tho real cause of the 

1. 1 or a tuoro elaborate explanation of this process cult tht Abler at pp. 
tn/ra, 
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universe accord jug to the Vedanta philosophy for it isJada (inert) and 
cannot therefore act without being, animated by Brahma who is its 
inner ruler or regulator. And it is not also an independent entity but 
exists m Brahma Thus there 13 Brahma inside the Avyaknta and also 
outside it and roundabout it when looked at from a dualistic point of view 
Even after the Avyakrita becomes the Vyakrita and the elements ate 
evolved thereout and they having become qmnquepartite become materia* 
iized, Brahma enters each of them and permeate every particle thereof 
for otherwise they would not have the powers to discharge their respective 
functions Thus Brahma which is greater than the greatest and smaller 
than the smallest object, is above, below, in the middle of and roundabout 
everything, great and small, and is therefore the breath of their breath and 
the life of their life. In fact everything is Brahma itself appearing 
hi ( Vivatta ), not transformed ( Panaata) into, their forms. But it 
ib not simply the sum-total of everything, called the concrete 
universal, because the uunerse exists in only a part of it. And though 
it cannot be gainsaid that just as on the one hand there are the different 
mundane objects so on. the other there are different individual subject# 
or eoula in different degrees of development ou tho earth, in the air and 
iu the sky, one with a sense of discrimination begins to realize that the 
apparently different souls are but the one Brahma appearing as manifold on 
account of several Buddhia and AntahUraima in the same way as the 
spaces delimited by tho nutaeioua objects contained therein such a pot, a 
cupboard, a house &C., though appearing to be distinct, are in fact one 
substance appearing AS manifold These Bnddbis or Antahkaroiias, which 
me tho causes from winch different subtle and gross bodies are produced, 
being different, it is but natural that there should be a distinct experience of 
each individual in the waking and dreaming states in which the Buddhf ot 
Anlahkrana Is present but in the states of deep Bleep and complete trance, 
in which it »a not present, the experience of all individuals is tho same, 
namely, that of u nallowed happiness . The state of complete trauco thereout 
is not attainable by all and sundry. Nor 13 it a atato which 13 ever reached 
oa a constitutional necc 6 sity ~~by ~dny sentient beings It is attaiuablo by 
on extremely limltoil number of human beings because it comes in ns 
the frint of a long coursa of spiritual discipline, study, redaction and 
meditation as already slated. It is not therefore possible for everybody 
to realize the truth of tho above proposition, so far as the experience in that 
state is concerned But iho stale of deep deep Is experienced by everybody 
everyday and therefore everybody can bear witness to the /net tliat 
ho always rises from that state with a feel mg that he was till then ms 
happy state This hippiac&a is however of a differeut kind. The senses 
having been then drowned and there being consequently ‘no contact 
between them and any external material objects and the mind also having 
b< co ret at complete rest and there being therefore no imaginary object* 
idsQ as W the fcUto of dreaming, tbs happiness experienced ta U»i aUlo 
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Is that of being restored to one's original state Here one would a$k 
Why is it then that men do not rise from that state with the consciousness 
that they have known the truth as do those who rise from the state of 
trance ? The answer to that query is that there is a very thin ethereal 
layer of the original ignorance separating the Self from the Antabkar&na 
m that state and so the individual on returning to the waking state is 
reminded that in the previous state he did not know anything Of 
course there was nothing either material or imaginary which one could have 
known then in the same way as one knows things in the states of waking 
and dreaming There was only the one who m the other state becomes the 
knower and one could have known it but for tbe \eil of ignorance 
This experience is common to all sentient beings and is therefore 
a positive and tbe most powerful proof of the one Brahma, the seat of the 
highest happiness, appearing in many forms as indmduii souls on 
account of contact with dn ert>e reflecting substances in the form of 
Antahkarauas Even in tbe two states m which the distinction 
exists, the Antahkarauas, the sense organs and bodies are powerless 
to function so long as they are not favoured with attention by 
the Self as in tbe states of deep sleep and stupor This it does by 
permeating each of them by its rays of light and identifying itself with 
them Thus just as on the one hand there is the Supreme Soul permea 
ting each particle of the inanimate objects so on tho other there is 
the individual soul permeating eveiy particle of the mind senses and 
body and tbe distinction between individual souls being unreal, it comes to 
this that there is only one $upieme Soul pervading both the subjects 
and objects as these terms are used in ordinaiy parlance that all the organic 
and inorganic bodies are really Hia bodies and that therefore there is realty 
speakiDg one subject and all else that appears or is felt to exist must be 
deemed to fall in the category of objects Ihe latter have no independent 
existence because they stand in need of an illuminator or a substratum 
and that is none other than the subject itself In fact it is the subject 
itself that appears as the object and so when knowledge arises the knower 
really speaking knows himself though iu his ignorance he believes that he 
knows things existing outside himse i but when true knowledge arises, 
that ignorance is dispelled, the knowledge of hia true nature shines forth 
m him and he then realizes the truth that there is only one reality and 
that therefore the distinction between the knower thing tn be known 
and the means of knowledge which he used to draw was due to nothing 
else but ignorance or was a meie display of the infinite powers of the Self 
called the D\viae 1 A L&5’iv. 

One very palpable and therefore easily accepted objection to this 
interpretation of lift, and phenomena is that the Adiaita philosophy 
Which lays a claim to ha tho science of sciences counts too much upon 
one a credulity when it asks one to believe that the general experience 
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umverse according to the Vedanta philosophy lor it lsJada (inert) and 
cannot therefore act ifitboul being animated by Brahma who is its 
inner ruler or regulator And itia not also an independent entity hut 
exists in Brahma Thus there is Brahma inside the Avyakrita and also 
outside it and roundabout it when looked at from a dualistic point of view 
Even after the Avyakrita becomes the Yyaknfa and the elements ate 
evolved thereout and they having become quinquepartite become materia- 
lized, Brahma enters each of them and penneats every patticle thereof 
for otherwise they would not have the powers to discharge their respective 
functions Thus Brahma which is greater than the greatest and smaller 
than the smallest object, ia above, below, in the middle of and roundabout 
everything, great and small, and is therefore the breath of their breath and 
tlia life of their life. In fact everything is Brahma itself appearing 
in ( Vivaria ), not transformed (Pannata) into, their forms: But it 
is not simply the sum-total of everything, called the concrete 
universal because the universe exists in only a part of it. And though 
it cannot be gainsaid that juet as on the one hand there are the different 
mundane objects, so on the other there are different individual subjecls 
or souls in different degrees of development on the earth, in the air and 
in the sky, one- with a sente of discrimination begins to realize that the 
apparently different eaula are but the one Brahma appearing as manifold on 
account ol several Buddhis and Antahkaran&a in the same way aa the 
spaces delimited by the numeious objects contained therein such a pot, a 
cupboard, a bouse &c., though appearing to be distinct, are m fact one 
substao ce appearing ns manifold These Buddhis or Antahkarauas, which 
me the causes from which different subtle and gross bodies are produced, 
being different, it iabut natural that there should he a distinct experience of 
each individual in the waking and dreaming states m which the Buddht or 
Antahkrana is present but in the states of deep sleep and complete trance, 
in which it is not present, the experience of all individuals is the same, 
namely, that of n nalloyed happiness The state of complete tiance thereout 
is not attainable by all and sundry . Not is it a state which 13 ever reached 
as a constitutional n e ecs 3 ity~ by any sentient beings It is attainable by 
an extremely limited number of human beings because lb comes m as 
the fruit of a long coarse of spiritual disezghne* study,, reflection and 
meditation as already stated It la not therefore possible for everybody 
to realize the truth of the above proposition, so far as the experience in that 
state is concerned But the state of deep sleep Is experienced by everybody 
everyday and therefore everybody can bear witness to the fact that 
he always rises from that state with a feehog that he was till then zn a 
happy state This happiness is however of a different kind The senses 
having been then drowned and there being consequently ’no contact 
between them and any external material objects and the mind also having 
been set at complete rest ami there being therefore no imaginary object* 
also as in the state of dreaming, the happiness experienced in that state 
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la that of being restored to one's original state. Hero one would ask 
why is it then that men do not rise from that state with the consciousness 
that they have known the truth aa do those who rise from the state of 
trance ? The answer to that query is that there is a very thm ethereal 
layer of the original ignorance separating the Self from the Antahlcarona, 
in that state and so the individual on returning to the waking state la 
reminded that m the previous state ho did not know anything Of 
course there was nothing either material or imaginary which one could have 
known then in the same way as one knows things in the states of waking 
and dreaming There was on!} the one who m the other state becomes the 
knower and one could have known it but for the veil of ignorance. 
This expenenco is common to all sentient beings and is therefore 
a positive and the most powerful proof of the one Brahma, the seat of the 
highest happiness, appearing in many forms ns indmdu >1 souls on 
account of contact with diverse reflecting substances in the form of 
Antahlcarauas Even in the two states m which the distinction 
exists, the Antahkaranns, the sense organs and bodies are powerless 
to function bo long as they are not favoured with attention by 
the Self as in the states of deep sleep and stupor This it does by 
permeating each of them by its rays of light and identifying itself with 
them Thu9just na on the ono hand there is the Supremo Soul permea- 
ting each particle of the inanimate objects so on tho other thero is 
the individual soul permeating every particle of the mind senses and 
body and the distinction between individual souls being unreal, it comes to 
this that there is only ono Supreme Soul pervading both the subjects 
and objects aa these terms are used in ordinary parlance, that all the organic 
and inorganic bodies are really His bodies and that therefore there is really 
speaking one subject and all else that appears ct is felt to exist must bo 
deemed to fall in the category of objects Tho latter bavo no independent 
existence because tbey stand in need of an illuminator or a substratum 
and that is none other than tho subject itself In fact it is tho subject 
itself that appears os the object and so when knowledge anscs the knower 
really speaking knows himself though in Lis ignorance be believes that lie 
Vntflva VVivtiga txaVvog watsaA-a byafct 5 W* v.btw tout, kwnVuIgo arises, 

that ignorance la dispelled, the knowledge of bis true nature shines forth 
tu bun aod lie then realizes the truth that there is onfy one reality and 
that therefore the distinction between the knower thing to be known 
and tho means of knowledge which he used to draw, was due to nothing 
olbo but ignorance or was a mcro display of the infinite powers of tho Self 
called the DivinoA lAya. 

One very palpable and therefore easily accepted objection to tins 
interpretation of life and jJ enomena is that the Adiaita phi/osonliv 
Wbivh Isj a a claim to be the science of sciences counts loo much upon 
one a credulity when it a*ka one to behove that tho general experience 
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of mankind that the subject and object are distinct entities, in other words 
that the world of experience exists apart from the experiencing subject, 
ia the result of ignorance and that knowledge consists in realizing their 
identity It will appear however, cn a little reflection that this claim 
is not in any way greater than wliat it can legitimately make as a 
science dealing not with any particular portion of the universe such as the 
celestial world which is dealt with by astronomy, the natural objects which 
fall within the purview of physics, the properties of the Bo-called elementary 
substances which come within the domain of chemistry, the structure &c., 
of the human body which form the subject matter of the medical science, 
the nature of the human mind and the laws governing Us operations 
which are treated of by psy chology &.c , but with all the so called subjects and 
objects of knowledge, wherever existing and m whatever forms. Every 
science, however humble its province, must have in store some such know- 
ledge to communicate to its student as he cannot acquire from the man 
m the street md as at the outset presupposes a certain degree of subtelety of 
intellect, a certain degree of faith that what it teaches was discovered 
as the truth by the previous experts in that line after they followed a 
particular procedure, a fair measure of keenness of desire to be convinced 
of that truth and a certain amount of patieoco and perseverance on bis 
part to meticulously follow the same course of conduct in order to realize 
that truth The scientist-teacher who imparts that knowledge does not 
mind whether what he has got to teach is or is not in accord with the 
generally accepted notion about the subject-matter of his discourse. 
His only anxiety is to make some substantial addition to the worlds 
stock of knowledge on that subject and if in doing 60 he has t o_ disabus e 
the minds of lits students of any mistaken notions about the subject, 
he does that without fear, for he has the force of truth at his back. 
Thus for instance although everybody percieves that the sun rises and 
sets daily, revolving round the earth, and therefore believes that the 
earth is stationary and that the sun revolves round it, astronomy says 
that the appearance is not true and that what really happens is that the 
earth revolves round the sun. Similarly though the moon is in appearance 
bigger than the biggest planet or star seen from this earth that science 
ssys that she a only & satellit e of the earth and that there are some 
amongst the planets which are considerably bigger than the earth 
and some amongst the stars which are considerably bigger than our Sun 
And why go to any science at nil for bemg convinced of the truth that 
appearances are not always the correct manifestation of truth, for are not 
even laymen aware that our sense of vision decieves us at times as 
while we are sitting in & railway tram or a ship, the mountains buddings, 
trees Ac., m front of ourselves appear to be moving rapidly and we feel 
ourselves sitting unmoved at one place though the fact is quite the reverse 
of that t Hence aa objection based on mere sense perception or a general 
belief does not deserve to be given any countenance as against a 
scientific truth 
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S'ankara’s Debt to Gaudapada. 

It will be seen on a comparison of this statement of the Advaifa 
doctrine with that of the doctrine of the principal Upanishads, the 
BhagaivadgUa and the Brahmasutras given above that it was not 
altogether a new doctrine that S ankara had propounded Nor does lie 
himself anywhere lay a claim to hia having done so On the contrary 
be citea Upamsknd texts to support each link in hia chain of reasoning 
and even maintains strongly that the knowledge of Brahma or the Self 
cannot be acquired from any other source but the Upaia^Tiads Though 
occasionally he cites tb e Bhagaiadgila which he looks upon as a Smriti, 
and other Smntis m support of his views, he does so only on points on 
which they do not differ from those texts and has even disregaided the 
view of the author of the Bhagatadgiia on the question of the ways 
by which the soul departs after separation from the physical body 1 
Beference has also already been made to the previous commentators of 
the BrahmamtraS In some of the literary works of the famous poets, 
Kalidasa, BbavubhuU and Bharavi such as Raghutumaa and Kumara- 
sambhava of the first, Ultararamachanta of the second and Kiratar- 
jumya of the third, there are references to that doctrine and there- 
fore thoy bear testimony to its spread and to the existence of works thereon 
in the tluee to four centuries preceding the advent of Sankara m tho 
field The Zanhavaturasutra, a Buddhist work translated into Chinese 
in 443 A- D also refers to * a doctrine of the heretics by the term 
Atmav&da \ There oro therefore good grounds for believing that there 
were adherents of the Advaita school prior to the time of Sankaia and 
that there were also in existence certain works wherein its doctrine had 
been expounded But unfortunately no such woik is now available to us 
except one of Sankara's Paramaguru Gaudapadacharya known as his 
Kankas S ankara refers to him in his S anrahabhashya as the 
lepository of the Vedanta tradition 3 and has written a Bhashya on 
the JCarikus There is a close similarity between the doctrine expounded 
therein and that expounded in the S ai irahabhashya It therefore deserves 
to bo noticed here for the purpose of ascertaining the debt of S ankara 
to its author 

1. S B on Br Su IV S SO SI (p 984) 

2 MulUck Lectures on the Veaanta Philosophy Vol Ip 186 

3 6 £ on Br Su 11 t 9 (p 447) One Oriental scholar. Prof 
Walleser, seems to have doubted tie existence of this Acharja but his view 
has not been accepted by Jacobi and Barnett and las been refuted by 
Belvalkar ( Ifulhck Lectures on the Vedanta Philosophy lot I pp 182 8o ) 
The above distinct reference to him by S ankara aLo negatives the reasonableness 
of the doubt, no matter whether we do or do not believe the tradition 
contained in such works as tbe Samhsepatanlarajaya of Hadhava 
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Thai work has beau divided into tour cluptcra, entitled ‘Agnrua* 
'YaiUlhya,’ ‘AdvnitV and 'AUl^'anU’ respectively. The first tlicrcout is, 
so to say, o commentary on tho Mdntf.ukyopa.nithal which lio calls on 
Agtkuu Of Veda 1 and tUo rest contain an exposition of tbo doclrin« ( 
underlying that Upauiobad as understood by tho outbor. In tbo first 
\lie presiding duties of Ibo three elates of tbo individual soul have been 
equated with tbo three Uiilriia of the syllobto Oip 1 which are cxprcss'no of 
tho presiding deities of tho creation, preservation and destruction oftho 
universe, tho imaginary nature thereof bos been postulated and tbo 
ultimata truth is established that there is only ono real entity, whether 
it is cnliod tho AtmA from tho stand-point oftho individual or Brahma 
from llut of tbo cosmos. In lha subsequent chapters of tho work 
it lias been established that tbo Self of man is not a mcro momentary 
Consciousness or a void but a posiliv o entity which illuminates itself and 
everything that comes in contact with it and is au eternal ^ubsUnco 
trnu£ccudiug all limitations of time, space and causality. Tbo existence 
of tha phenomenal world is denied there and its appcaranco is attributed 
to delusion ns in the enso of a serpent imagined to exist in placo of a 
topo in darkness and it is stated that it will ccaso to be felt on a conviction 
vf tho absolute truth as 9 serpent ceases to appear in a ropo after a 
conviction os to its being a ropo, arises*. Tho phenomena which wo see in 
tho waking state only is according to him of tho same nature as tho ono 
wo too and act upon iu a dream in asmuch as both ccaso ta exist in tho 
states of deep Eleep and knowledge*. It was never created just os a son 
of a barren woman was never bom and appears on account of tbo activity 
of the mind and would cease to bo felt when the -mind is brought under 
control, turned awoy from tho sense-objects and roado steady iu tho 
Contemplation of tho pure Self.* This is not of cour6o at easy task; tay, 
it requires as much paticnco and perseverance ns tho emptying «f tho 
peuan with a blade of Kua’a grass. Still it ia tot quite impossible 
and when it is accomplished the pure Brahma is realized as (j»q 
only reality, 8 

From some of the illustrations given by this Ach&rya as to tha 

1. Pandit Vidhus'ekhora UhaUackarya seems to have propounded lho 
■view that the K&rik&t constituted the original work and the Upanishad the 
subsequent one. He has supported it by some reasons but that view ia not 
held by Eelvalkac to be convincing ( Vule Hull icl . Lectures on the Vedanta 
Philosophy Foi. 1 pp 1S9 90 ). The title of tho first chapter of the Karil&s 
also negatives such a view. 

2. <?«u. Ka. II. 12 - 19 . 

3. itwf 1. 13-17, 11, 31, 

4 . Ibid 111. 23-31. 

5. Ibid, III, 41-46,17. 7S-10Q. 
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nature of the phenomena and as to why it appears it might bethought 
that he denied tbe existence theieof absolutely but such is not in fact 
tie case He must hare , hie S ankara, admitted its existence for the 
purpose of daily intercourse, t a to say, upto the last stage of ignorance, 
for if this bad not been his view be would nob have prescubed the 
remedy above mentioned for realizing the truth of his theory Moreover, 
by saying that what did not exist before birth and will cease to exist after 
death is as good as not existing even now 1 2 , the fact that the phenomenal 
world is found to exist is not denied but what is denied is its existence as a 
real entity apart from the Self This means that even according to his 
view there ore two kinds of truth, Paramarthic ( absolute ) and Vyavhario 
( relative }, the fust implying unity and tbe other diversity These two 
can be reconciled in the basis of the Majfi vada or Vivarta-vada ( Illusion- 
Theory ) This again implies the AdhySsa ( Btlperim position ) of the Self on 
tie non seifs and met versa which has been resorted to by S auk an in order 
to explain how the whole of Vyavabnra, Vaidic and Laukic, has come into 
being * There is thus as a matter of fact no fundamental doctrinal 
difference between the teachings of the fiist t to groups of the Upamshads, 
the Bhagawadgita. aud the Biahinazuhas is interpreted, by Sankai a on 
the one hand and the Karikat of Gauijapadd on the other and therefore 
ft is hut right that Gaudapada is coneidered by the modern scholars like 
Professors Das Gupta and Itsdhftkmhua and by such Pundits of the old 
school tiained up in the modern historical method of criticism as Mabamabo* 
padhyaya Vasudev S&stn Abhyankaia, as tbe father of Advaitism Evert 
S'ankaia has in his Bhashya on ihe Kankas admitted so far that it was its 
author who first re claimed that ancient doctrine from the Upanishads and 
placed it m such a logical form as would be acceptable to the men of the 
age m which, he lived. That fcge was the one subsequent to that in winch 
great Buddhist logicians and philosophers like As vaghosba, Nftgarjuna, 
Asanga and Vasubandhu had succeeded in wining for the Buddhist 
negativi8t philosophy such an exalted position that no believer in the 
Upamshad doctrine with an ordinary know ledge of logic could hope to 
succeed in dislodging it from that position 3 Gaudapada being a thorough 
student of that philosophy and therefore an adept m the science of dialectics 
nnd at tbe same time having an unbounded faith in the positivist teaching 
of the Upanishads, bad succeeded m doing so. But that was not enough 
There was a necessity of a work containing an elaborate exposition of tbe 
doctrine in all its implications and taking note of the experiences of an 
nVetage aspirant for knowledge, which could serve as the standard work 
of a new school that would absorb all that nas good and unobjectionable id 
Ihe tenets of the other schools and particularly tbe Buddhist nnd would at 


1 Gau Ka. 1Y 31 

2 If, 8 on Br Su —Inti oduclion ;j> G 

3. Bat Gupta i Uutofy </ Indian Philo tophy p 422, 
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the sama lime revive the faith of the Hindus in their Vaidic Scriptures 
and place them at the head of all the means of pioof It is to the 
immortal glory oE hie grandpupd S tokaia that he supplied such a work 
hy 'writing his famous S arirakabkd.shya The result thereof was that the 
Kartld woik, which did the spade work, has been eclipsed, that for more 
than eleven centuries the SdrtraX.abkdsh.ya is being respected by the 
Adtaifa philosophers aa the work of the highest authority on the doc tune 
of their school and th*\t its author is uniyei sally acknowledged ns the 
founder of that school 


XV. 

AdvaAta Philosophy and the Yogavasishtha. 

Wo hare tip to tins time traced the history of the Vedanta system 
through the works which are positively known to be directly connected 
with the S dru akabhashya of Sankara which the followers of the Advaita 
school behove to be tho most authoritative and earliest source of its 
doctrine Those works are the Upanishads which are acknowledged 
by S'ankara as the basis of that doclnne, tho Bhagaxvadgtla which is 
acknowledged by him aa a Smnti and therefore as having an equal 
authority on all such points on which the Sxuti t. & tho Upamshad 
portion of tho Vedas 13 silent and the JJraJmasutt as which evolve a well- 
reasoned out system out of those ancient and authoritative works, Wo 
have also seen to what extent Saukara was indebted to Oaudap&d.i 
for the Advaita doctrine and how he modified it m order to make it 
acceptable by the general public It will now bo our task to tiace its 
development after Sankara in order that wo may ngMIy appraise the 
contribution of our author to llie development of that doctrine Befoie 
proceeding to da that howev er it is necessary to Btate m what relation 
the Yogavu 8 iahj,ha, a philosophical poem of importance from more than 
odb view point, blood to the said doctrine Dry, B H Atreya who seems 
to have roado a special historical study of that work, complains 1 that 
the said work has not recieved the kjud of recognition it deserves at the 
hands of historians of Indian Philosophy liko Professors Has Gupta and 
Radhakmhua although other students of Indian Philosophy lika Swfiiui 
Rama Tirlha, SivaPrasal BhattScharja, Lai a Buj NnUi, JC. N&rilyan- 
swatm Aiyer, Bhagwandas, 8 ihau Lai Milra, Th&kur Prasad, ATunehi Suraj 
Kariyaua Uchra, S'lvwrat Lai, tho writer himself and an anonymous 
author and some enterprising managers of printing presses m Bombay, 
namely, the birnaya Sugar, Vjanka^ca'wara, and Ganpat KmhySji 
Presses have done their best to bring its merits to tho notice of those 
interested in the subject matter thereof and though it w very popular 
in India He al&o complains that it has been misunderstood by dis* 

1 loyarwuAfAa -ini lit rh doio^h'j, an article published in “The Tirno 
tojhy” fvr April 19 J 2 at pp 49 02 
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tinguished Onenatahsts like Drs. Wintermtz and Farquhar and Professor 
RSdbakrisbua At the same time he himself admits that ( 1 ) the work 13 
too lengthy ( 2 ) That it is written in such a style and suffers so much from 
the faults of want of coherence of thought, prolixity and repetitions that 
attempts have been made from time to time to abridge it, that be himself 
made one to evolve a system out of it by compiling a work called Vasishtha- 
dara'ana m which repetitions are avoided and thoughts are arranged 
logically aud ( 3 ) that there is no direct connection between it and the 
well-known standard works of Sankara such as S’dnrakabhashya, 
Upamehadbha8hya8 t Qitabhashya and Upadea’asdhaart,, though there is 
some similarity of thoughts between it and V'ivekachudamum These 
reasons by themselves explain why the work has not been recognized ag a 
scientific work and has been misunderstood. None of them is however a 
good excuse for the omission thereof from a bibliography such as has been 
appended to Pro£ Abhyankar’s edition of the Sarvadara anasamgraha It 
also deserves notice in this Introduction because Madhusudana seems to have 
been influenced by some of the ideas expressed therein, he having cited its 
authority once in tha Suidhantab indu 1 , and once ro the Aifvaifaeidd/it* and 
taken several extracts from it m order to suppoit his interpretation of 
several verses of the Bhagavadgita, 3 . I do so at this place because though 
in the piesent state of my knowledge I am not prepared to say whether 
Dr Atreya's view that this is a work composed m the sixth century A D 
is acceptable or not, I can say that it must have been composed before 900 
A D. because there is a pointed reference to it in Verse 182 of Chapter II 
of the Samkdepa 8 anralca of Sarvajnatma who lived about that time* 
True, there is no direct mention therein of its name in that verse but 
there being no other earlier work in which Rama had been stated 
to have been initiated into Brahmavidyfi, not even the Vulartnkt- 
Rxmdyana, the Yogavdatshtha must be taken to have been alluded 
therein 


Now, it 10 a big work in 27687 stanzas as at present available. 
The author himself says lion ever that it was in 32000 stanzas as originally 
written His chief object in composing it seems to have been to make 
Brahmavidya popular. Such being bis object be has deliberately preferred 
the narrative to the argumentative style and made the subject interesting 
by inserting long stones and appropriate figures of speech drawn from 
expeneDce in order to bring home to the reader the principles expressed 
therein. He has avoided citing authorities and always appealed to 

1. Santkrit Section p infra 

2, Adioaxiatiddhi, Parxchchheda I p ill 

3 GtufhUrihadipiia, under BhagaicadjUa 111.18, V, SS, YI, 23, 22, 
25, 3D 

12 ft* 
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experience but has nevertheless adopted Ibe views expressed m the 
previous works such ss Uie UpamsJiads and lie Hhagauadgiia aod 
even borrowed their language at times in order to express bis own 
views. He haa divided the work into six chapters called Frakarauaa 
whose titles are ‘Vairiigya' ( Indifference towards senea-objeci* ), ‘Jluimiksu- 
vyavah&ra 1 (Conduct of the aspirant), ‘Utpatti 1 (Evclntion) ‘Sthiti 
( Preservation ) ’Upas'ama’ ( Involution ) and Nirvana’ ( Cessation of the 
finite existence) He central doclnno therein is that man finds the 
world full of misery because he docs not know bis own Self which is 
identical with Brahma, that there are two distinct nays of knowing it, 
namely Jflann which means right perception and Yoga which means 
control of the action of the mind that people select the one or the 
other as it suits their temperament and circumstances, that from the 
state of desiring to know tbo Self to that of final absolution there are 
seven stages of spiritual development, that upto the fifth a man remains 
capable of attending to his ordinary duties as an embodied 60ul and can 
therefore impart knowledge to another hut when in the aixth called 
Padarth&bhavim ho ceases to know the objects of sense-perception and 
in the seventh called Turjaga tl e connection between his soul and the 
body is severed, all his previous Karinas are destroyed and he loses 
bis individuality and becomes merged in Brahma for ever This view has 
been accepted by Yidyaranja in bis PaTtehadaJi and Jiiuanmuktivtvsht 
and by ifadhasudaua in the Quakar^ad.pxka As for the nature of 
the phenomena, VaBishtkas view is the same as that of Gaudapado, 
namely that it has no existence when philosophically viewed and that it 
appears to exist through Avidy* (ignorance) This view is accepted by 
Madhusudana in the AiiailasvicfAi whale discussing the Dnsl^rishsti 
vfldu. The same authors view that a recollection of pain while in 
tha state of deep sleep can ansa because each of the three states haa 
three sub-states 6uch as Jfigrat jagrafc, Jagrat-swapna, Jagrat eusliupti 
fee, has been availed of m die Svidhanialxndu whale discussing 
tbo nature ol the state of deep sleep According to Drs Wintermtr, 
Xonow and Keith 1 This work first attracted the notice of the “Veil antics 
about the middle of the ninth century when Ganda Abfcmanda of Kashmir 
brought out an abridgment thereof into about 6000 stanzas to which he gave 
the name tagJw- TojyavueisAfAii and according to Dr Atreya many minor 
tTpamshads such as the if aAopamataf, AniMpumopamshat, Ahyu- 
panithat and ethers and Borne treatises such aa Vedantamuktumh, 
Sathayogapradlpika and Ramagiia contain evidence of the Yogaiatishtka 
having influenced the thoughts of several predecessors of Yidy&ranya, 
including PrakSs atma, a very prominent Yedantia who lived about two 
centuries be for a him. 


1, ‘Theosophy for April 1532 pp 58, 59 
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Subsequent Development of the A&vaita. Doctrine upto 
the time of Madhusudana Saraswati. 

( 1 ) Padmapdiluchdrya. 

Having disposed of tho YojauZexehtha which had been composed 
before, m or shortly after tho tnno of Sankara, wo now proceed to 
trace tho history of tho Advaita doclnno subsequent to his death 
As to that wo havo already had occasion to rofer to some of 
tho prominent amongst bis disciplow Two of them who have contributed 
substantially to tho development of that doctnno aro Padmapldflchaiya 
and Surcs'war&ch&rya. Tho first of them baa not been ablo to lca\o 
behind him os high a reputation as tho latter though ha had the 
benefit of a longer contact with tho A chary a. Tho only work which 
ho is reputed to have composed is a Commentary on the Bhathya of 
Sankara, so far as it relates to tho first fivo Pudas of tho Brahma* 
autras and unfortunately that too is not available in a comp] eta form 
but only so far as it relates to tho first four Sutras only There is a legend 
explaining tho lo'S and it is that after ho composed tho Paftchajxtdika, 
which was tho name given to his commentary, ho was actuated by 
a desiro to go about on n tour of pilgrimages ami therefore sought 
permission for it from hi? Guru Tho latter tried to dissuado him hut 
ho was mexorablo and was therefore allowed to go. lie carried tho com- 
mentary with himself. On his way to Ritmcs'vrara bo halted at tho 
houso of Ills maternal uncle, who was a follower of Prabhikani an! 
showed him his commentary, wherein ho had refuted tho I’r&bh&kara 
mow and established tint of Saulvra Thereafter ho left his belong- 
ings including tho manuscript of his commentary at lus uncles hou*o saying 
that ho would taka them away on his return from Ibtuua'vrara. 
During his absence, lus undo thought that if tho Fa Tchap^ulikii gained 
publicity lus masters doclnno would not sLaud. And ho had so much 
attachment towards it that ho would rather sacrifice his all than allow 
it to l o supplanted Ho therefore lilt upon tho Inch of retting firo to 
Ins own house in order that tho manusen; t of that work rosy bo destroys L 
PadtnnpAda spoke of this to his waster on his return and repented for 
lasing gouo against his advice Tbo latter thereupon diclatoJ to him 
tho ChaluhsQtrl portion of tho work which he romembtred That is 
tbo reason why that port.oa of it only is now available. Tho special 
icrnco which it has rendered m continuing tbo work of tho matter ui 
that tho theory of Adhyiaa which forma the f^oadatoa of tho \ it art a. 
Vida Las been fully *Uy <iueuas*l therein. It was Frails Aim*. * 
twelfth century vmter who brought this work into prominence by writing • 
Commentary therein called PaftcAj^xhlvi-Itteara**!. Ataallnaada lh«r**fUr 
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wrote another named PaTtchapddiladarpana and Vidylbagara, a thud 
called PaficAapadikatild. On tho Fuaraia again there 19 Iho com 
meutary of Nrieirohia rama called V\\UTawbM%aprahXaxl& aad 
VidyArauya has composed a digest on it called Vtvaranapra meyasa jngraJut 
Padtnap&daa yicyib have been tlmco referred to in tbo Actvaitasw&iM 
of Madhusudana 1 and once in the (S’wfcfAonfafcs a of Appaja Diksit,* 

( 2 ) iS'ures'tcardc/wri/a. 

Tbo disciple of the Ach&rya whoso namo will always remain insepa- 
rably associated with the development of tho Adiaila doctrine w Surea war$- 
chfirya. Iladhusudana Saraswati bw deemed hia contribution to it so 
valuable as to have placed him oa a par with the master w one of 
the concluding verses of the Svddhaniabxndu,* He waa a very pet 
pupil of the Achfirya and was therefore installed by him on the pnucipal 
Galli of tbo Math atSringcri 10 tho Mysore State, There is a general 
belief that ho was identical with Mandana Miaro, a disciple of K 11 mania 
BbaUa, tho great Mimfcfift&ka who had tho boldness to crosa eworda 
with hia own preceptor Prabhakara and to found a new school in opposition 
to his and that Sankara had given tho name Sure* warn to him 
after he, agreeably to his pledge, gave up tho order of the Gnbasthaa 
and accepted that of the Sannyftsis on being defeated in debate with him. 
His wife Bhftrati too 13 believed to havo been a very learned woman 
ai d S anka.ru is said to have been compelled by her to conquer her in 
debate before calling upou him to fulfil hia pledge.* This identity 
has recently been seriously questioned by Prof Binyaana of Mysore 
in an able article published in two parts in J B A S for April 1J>23 
and January 1024 In his Introduction to the ffaishtormyaiiddhi 
published in the Bombay Sanskrit Senes also be says that one of the 
views refuted m that work waa that of Mnndana Mia ra which was 
not possible if ha were identical with Suren warn Dr Belvalhar however 
seems to behave them to bo identical persons for the reasons mentioned at 
p 289 of his Mullxck Lectures on the Vedanta Philosophy Part I which 
to me appear convincing I therefore take the bel ef in that identity 
to bo well founded Even if it is considered otherwise it matters little 
so far as our purpose is concerned because it is with the work of 
Sures wara only that we are concerned, Maudana Mis ra as such not 
being known to have composed any of the works which are considered 
authoritative by and which eeem to have influenced the thoughts of 
Iladhusudana Saraswatu 

1 ffwjrot* Preit editKi i pp Xe 67? 
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Those works are Fariftfcas on the Ehaehyae of jS anAara on t/ a 
Bnhadaranyaf opaniehat and Taittirlyopamshat and at least three 
independent works namely Brahmas%ddh% Na i shlcarmy as iddht and liana 
sollasa Thereout the first is referred to in our work as the Ydritil a 
or Varttihamnta . 1 It is again due to his authorship ol that work that 
ha ia spoken of in the works of Madhusudaua Saraswati as the YartU 
kakara or Varttikaknt or Varttikakarapadah 2 and that his views came 
to be considered as worth quoting frequently m such works of authority 
as the Advailasuldhx of our author 3 and Stddhantalea a of Appaya Diks it 4 
It was he who put forward the Abhaaa vada ( Semblance theory ) which 
is the first Vadu mentioned by our author in order to explain how 
one and the same Brahma could be both the individual soul and Is wara 
(the ruler of the universe) 6 S ankara had no doubt stated frequently and 
most emphatically that the distinction between Jiwa and Is wara was felt 
because of ignorance and that if that is removed, that distinction would 
cease to be felt,® that the Jiwas appeared to be many on account of different 
limitations such as the Buddbi Ac. 7 and that it was Para matron 
or Brahma itself i hich believed itself to be liable to the changes of states 
which are really those of itsenvironemcnts 8 but that was not enough tosolvo 
the above problem Sures'vara therefore propounded the above theory 
which has been fully explained in the Notes for the appropriate references 
to which the Index commencing at p. *281 may be looked into His 
NanlikarmyasxddH again ib a very remarkable treatise As its name 
itself implies it had been specially composed in order to establish that 
the knowledge of the true nature of the Self which is tho only 
means of salvation can be acqu red from the Ifohavftkyas (principal 
sentences of the Upamehads ) themselves without tho help of Yaidic acta. 
Sankaracharja himself had no doubt stated most unequivocally at several 
places that knowledge alone was tho means of salvation and that tho 
1 crfonnance of S rauta and Smfirla Karinas was nocessary only till the 
heart was bo purified as to enable one to understand and realise tho 
purport of the Upamshad teaching which is contained in tho UalnlvAkyas 

1 £an*£ri( Section pp a id <io it fra. 

2 Ib\ l pp 3.o, 

3 G jruii Pieu edition ]p S 6 -06 31* So 3 ooO 37 S, 390 ill 4^ Z 403, 
673, 6S4 711 743 and 7 40 

4 AdLmta 31a tjar * Sena j 3S 

5 Santknt Section pp. ^ \c t fra 
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and refute 1 at length tho now of tho baaiuclicluy/trAJic*' hut ho hid 
not Included amongst them those who maintained that the acquisition 
of knouledga once from t ho MnliAiAhyaa was not aaikeient to make quo 
rcaiizo at onco tho idintiiy of tho individual soul with ike Supremo Soul, 
that for lint purpose meditation on the truth was absolutely ncccw-ary 
and that the knowledge which mm really tlio means of saltation was 
therefore not that domed from the Mabtv&kyaa but that which caroo 
from the Self itself after the actual realization thereof m a aUta of 
trance, llo icfttni to Wo refrained from doing to bocauso iu his viow 
Pfasainkhj Ana wa a not an act but a part of tho- process of knowlcdg® 
itself 1 and bocauso it would rarely 1 appen that an aspirant would at Ones 
realize tbo truo nature of the Self on rinding or hearing a MahAiAkya or 
oven ait tho Mah&v&kyoa onco only llo has ou tho other hand epent much 
energy in establishing tho necessity of repetitions of tho teaching* and 
either approved of or emphasized at sercral places iu li» works* the 

necessity of practising I’nuumkhy&na which connotes tho anno idea as tho 
words 1‘arisaiikbyflna, UhyAna, DpuianO, BbAranA, Sanufidbana and 
IJtiakU Ito has also prescribed a particular courso of 'ParmmkhyAna' m 
Cb, III of lna Upadciamhatri (m proto) and another of RAjayoga, of 
which DliArauA BhjAua and SarnAdh; form part* in Vc«c® JOO 143 of his 
djparoLzunui&fiU Surcawam being his direct and delated pupil, 1 haling 
written this work at bis bidding and having admitted that lus master 
Lad acquired Brahmavidja by tho practice of Yoga,* having frequently 
drawn upon tho Uj cult* asaXajrt for tho support of bis mows , 1 and 
having mado no other claim tbau that of propounding a doctrine that 
had been propounded by tbo Saints of tbo Gauda and Ur Si ida provinces 
(j. o. Gaudapnia and Sankara)* it cannot bo that ho mtendod to modify 
Sankaras doctrine Still be has used so much dialectical skill in Chapter 
III of tho Jftnthkarmyat\ddh\ to refuto tho view that knowledge can 
arise from rrasan'ikby&na in any form whatever that odo who reads that 
chapter only is likely to ho led into tho belief that he intended to 
establish by lna arguments a position which would not ha \0 been 
acceptable to Sankara. But if One reads that chapter along with tho 
others one will find that he too has not only not excluded tho necessity 

\ S 3 ciBH Situ If 22,121 2 2 <te o 2 on Sr SU 2 3 21/ (p 303) 
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of Prasamkhyana but on the contrary affirmed that it forms one of the 
intermediate stages through which one lias to pass before reaching the 
highest state and that his object in composing this work was to establish 
logically that tho knowledge which is conducive to the liberation of 
the human soul from bondage can arise from the Hahavakyaa only 1 By 
this ho could not have meant that any one who once reads any of the 
Mshavukyaa would at once realize the true nature of the Self because 
Brahmauclya being in bis days a secret scienco m which initiation 
was impossible unless one approached and stayed with and propitiated 
by devotional service a preceptor who was well versed in it, ho could 
not have dreamt of tho possibility of an Upantehad going into the hands 
of any one else except those who had been thoroughly tested and found 
fit to learn the esoteric doctrine. What ho must therefore hate meant 
was that the knowledge of Brahma wlienev er it arise*, must ansa from 
tho "Opamshad texts not from Vaidic Karmas or oven from 
Prasamkhy ana He cannot however deny that Sankara has emphatically 
established the necessity of frequent repetitions of S ravana which is one fortu 
of Prasamkhyana and therefore in order to make room for it ho says 
that it is a part of S ravana itself and that thereby the fundamental 
point abov e mentioned remains unaffected* Lest however any ono should be 
led to belicvo that in bis view it was not necessary for any ono whatever 
to have recourse to Prasamhhyaaa ha lias made his position clear by 
dividing the Etudents of Brahmavidya into four classes, namely ( 1 ) 
those who have already realized that the purport of tho Alahftvflkyas 
lies in the identity of Brahma and Jiwa, (2) thoso who aro likely to 
realize it on hearing a Mai 5\6kya once only, (3) tlioso who 
are able to do so on doing Anvaya and Vyattrcka %. c to say, an 
eliminating the non seifs one by one by reflecting over their nature and 
over that of tho Self os understood from the Scriptures and (4) thoso 
who are not competent enough to do 60 unless frequently initiated 
into tho truth contained wv tho Mah&vukyas and tho method of Anvaya 
and Vjatireka is frequently explained to them They stand in need 
of a Brahmanishta Guru who would point out that tho one wi cm 
they are Booking for is nono else bufr their own Self just as when ouo 
of a company of ten which has crossed a river believes on counting 
over tl ® remaining mno that one of thorn is mi-sing, ho hsa to bo told 
that ho himself is tho tenth. 1 fho process of Anvaya and VyatireLa 
hero referred to and described in details m Chapter II of tho work 
differs little from that of Fanaawkhyana described iu Chapter III of 
tho U} ■od « V o*Iha rr t (in prooo) of S'aukarichArja. Uenco Ibis autl or a 
view comes to this that besides tho AftakAmaa there aro cun tf 
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the highest qualifications who do not stand in need of any Prasamkbyana, 
that there are those of the middling qualification who do their own 
PraKarnhhy&na, that there are others ot the lowest qualification who 
stand m need of being put on the way by others m the matter of 
Prasainkhyana and that even in the last two cases what gives rise to 
the knowledge of the true nature of the Self is not PrasaifikbySna 
but a ilahavakja, though the former w not without a place amongst tbo 
stages through which an aspirant passes m his quest for truth, in that it 
creates an inclination in hia mind to think of the Self puro and simple, 
after all tho Karmas, even Nis'lama not being excepted, are given up 1 . 
Besides accomplishing this main purpose, the author expounds the whole 
of tho Advaita doctnna in this work. One distinguishing feature of 
his exposition is that it relates only to the means of attaining Sadyomukti 
(immediate absolution) which is knowledge, pure and simple, of the 
identity of the individual soul with Brahms, the cau6e of the universe, 
derived from tho Mahuvakya- “Tflt twam asi For tl e preparation 
of the inmd for grasping this knowledge it is, according to him, firsb 
of all necessary to perform all tbo Yaidic nets appropriate to one’s ca°le 
and station m life enjoined by the Vedas, what is then necessary is tbo 
observance of the rules of discipline, namely Same, Damn &c , and 
lastly what la necessary is the acquisition of the knowledge of tho true 
Self by the process of Anvaya. and Vyatireka. This discrimination 
also smacks of ignorance becauso in the pure Self there is no distinction 
whatever, it being one only without a second. H is however necessary 
to resort to this process in order to turn the mind away from lho 
mere names and forms to which it is naturally attracted and apply it 
towards tho realisation of the Iruo nature of the Self In amuch however 
ns it gives only a negativo idea of tho Self the disciple is put to thinking 
as to what ib is. It is then that tho preceptor initiates him into the 
secret of the Mohfiv&kjas which speak of tho identity thereof with 
tho Supreme Soul. A.t first the pupil is unablo is to grasp or if ho 
grasps he is unable to behove m that identity beenuso the distinction 
between this’ and that’, ‘You’ and ‘Ho’ is not yet out of hie tnind. 

II is mind la therefore disabused of it by tho preceptor by making bun 
HaoWuAWN } thsi sice# ths VAchyviLri.ha ( pmsarj’ senses) c! the ttisraV 
are incompatible ho should understand them in their Lahs'j Artha (secondary 
senses ) which means that both tho individual soul and tho Supremo 
Soul ore to bo understood there as devoid of their limitations. Tho 
primary censes are not to bo given up absolutely because tho objects 
indicated thereby are to bo retained but their limitations only aro to ba 
excluded. Thus thero takes ptaco the species of Lalu'aui known as 
BbUgatyAga (abandonment of a part) or Jabadajahad ( abandonment 
and how abandonment )„ It is after that is done, that tho disciple realizes 
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the truth of tha saying ‘Thau art That’ and becomes conscious o£ it 
aa 'I mn Brahma' 1 Onco this realization I13S taken place there is no 
reversion to the stato of ignorance. 

Comparing this statement of the Advaita doctrine with that of 
S ankara, tho difference that we find 13 that the process of S ravaua is 
retained but those of Manana and Nididhyusaua are substituted by 
those of Anvaya and Vjatireka, There is of course not much substantial 
difference between the two kinds of processes but there is a 
remarkable diflerence in nomenclature and that js primarily duo to a 
desire to push to a logical conclusion tho theory of S'onkara that 
knowledge can arise from tho Sravanaof the Mahavakyas only and aa 
this meant a paramount importance given to words wo find tho later 
Vcdantma entering into elaborate discussions as to their power to give me 
not only to an intellectual understanding of tho gist of the sentences but 
also to what is called Av&lcyartha, x e to say the realization of tho truth 
contained m tho Upamshad sayings. It is this very change that has 
been responsible for the rise of the class of S'ushka (dry) Vedflntins which 
believes that what is necessary for salvation is to pick up tho MahavSkya * I 
am Brahma” from tho Bnhadaranyahrpanxihat go on repeatmgit, beliov a that 
ono is Brahma in fact and go on with one’s daily duties aa one formerly did 
and in course of time one would become Brahma just as a worm is trans- 
formed into a bee It 13 also responsible for the misunderstanding amongst 
scholars that thero is no room in this doctrine for ethics Surca'wara however 
did not mean that, for ho says that although it is true that a Brabmavit 
os such knows no distinctions and is not therefore bound by any ethical 
code, ono who is attracted to sense-objects and is tempted to lead tho 
life of a hberlmo is not a Brabmavit at all but on impostor for tho 
former’s mind is too balanced to get ruffled by the perception of any 
senso object, however attractive 1 Tho fault is not thus in U10 teaching 
but in its going into tho hands of those who aro not ripe for it and that 
is tho very reason why S uros'wara has m tho concluding verses of tho 
work under notice laid down that it should not bo gne □ into tbo bands 
‘.'i/cAt w'.va v.vi Wi‘. iw 

not of a balanced mind Ac.* 

It is this doctrine that is set forth m the introductory part of 
Modhusudana’a commentary and ia the porticos thereof on Verses 
I and 8 of the DaiculclL As nearly 8 centuries had elapsed between 
tha times of Suros’rara and Aladhnsudana, it is <juito likely that tho 
questions which were 10 tha forefront in tho iimo of tho former should 
have ceased to ho discussed amongst tho VcdAnUns of tho tituo of 
tho latter and new ones should ha\o called for so lutions just u 
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llio question whether tho causo of tho world was Brahma, an intelli- 
gent substance or PradbSo, an inert substance, which waa much 
agitated in tho time of B&darftyana, had ceased to bo of interest and 
thecae whether tho means of final absolution was knowledge of Brahma 
alone or that knowledge accompanied by the performance of lua'kAma 
Karina had began to engage the attention of tho philosophers of tho 
time of S'anhara and Surcs'wara. Wo do not accordingly find any 
discussion in tho Suldhiintatnndu ns to tho latter question as wo find 
in tho works of tho said two philosophers hut do find discussions on 
BQVcml other topics arising out of the doctrine as established by them 
owing to tho different views which had been propounded by different 
philosophers during tho intervening period. To thesj I will turn later 
on. For tho present it is enough to stato that tvhtia S’urcsVara has 
in tho Naishlarmjasiddhi considered Ihrco kinds of Amaya and 
VjaUrckn, namely those of tho Dnk (Seer) and thoDna'ya (Soon), 
the Siksl (Witness) and SiVka'ya ( Things witnessed ), and tha ilgswiT- 
p»yi (Transient) and Tad avadbi (That in which they end) 1 , wo find 
in tho SufdAunfaiiiufu ono raoro, namely thoeoof Uio Duhkld (One 
affected by miseries) and the Faratoaprem&spada ( Scat of tho highest 
joy ) added thereto and aiill on© more, namely thoso of the Anuvntta 
(ibat which is followed) and tho Vy&vptu ( That which is excluded) 
spoken of os having been implied m all tho prowous four 1 . 
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doctrine It is either referred to by any of its two names or any of the views 
expiessed therein are taken note of in such standard works as the 
Advaitas%ddM x and Siddhaniales a 1 There are also references in the 
latter work to a school going by the name of Yacbaspatipaks anusSrmah 
( followers of the view of Vachaspah f He has accepted the doctrine 
that it is knowledge alone that leads to final absolution and that 
this ih the knowledge derived from the Mabavahya Tat tvain asi 
but has made it very clear that it is only after the perfection of 
S ravaua, Manana and DhyanabhySsa by which he means Nididhy&sana 
or Prasamkhyana that the individual soul having experienced the Self as 
the pure intelligent Essence becomes free from the net of miseries together 
with the latent desires absolute and self contained 1 2 3 4 In the Advaitaratna 
ralsana of our author he has accordingly been referred to as the holder of 
the view that the Mah&vakya produces indirect (Paroks a) knowledge only 
and that direct knowledge arises as the result of deep impressions formed 
tn the mind by the repetitions of study reflection and meditation 1 * This 
is therefore another interpretation of the term Nididl yasana or Prasam 
kbyana as to the necessity of going through which before the truth 
contained in the Mahavakya can be realized, all the Advaitins are agreed 
It shows a clear influence on his mind of the Yogamtras o/Patailjah on 
Yyaea e Bha&hya whereon ho has written a commentary as above stated 8 
In the Siddhantdb%ndu again he is referred to as the originator of the 
theory called Avacbcheda v&da which is said to hai e become current 
amongst the followers of S ankaia as to the explanation of the riddle how 
One and the Bame Brahma could be both the individual soul and 
the Supremo Soul 7 An alternative explanation given by our author of the 
function of a Vritti ( operation of the mind ) in producing knowledge 
is also based upon this theory 8 It follows from this very theory that 
there are as many ignorances as there are individual souls and that 
therefore though Brahma is common to all that soul alone has the 
CODECiousneBS of being freed whose individual ignorance is dispelled and 
it is stated in the Adwntaratnaraks ana that this was in fact the view 
of the author of the Bhamati 9 

His views are not accepted by our author but still they are mentioned 
m his works on account of his high reputat on 
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(4) VmuUacharya 

Another great writer of the came age was Vimuktacbarya, the author 
of the Ishtanddht The earliest work in which his authority is found by 
me to have been cited is the Satnhepa Sa/i'irakct of Sarrajnatma 1 
The point for elucidation before him m Chapter IV thereof is whether 
tha removal of ignorance is the same as or different from the Self e, e 
u a I understand it from the realization of the Sel£ He discusses some 
possible alternatives and says m Verso 14 that the * Muitikovidih have 
opined that the removal of ignorance takes place on bruBbing aside both 
the forms of falsity namely difference from the Self and identity with the 
Self Madhusudana baa m his commentary Saraeamgraha explained the 
term Muktikovidah as meaning Ishtasiddhikarah If his explanation 
is correct it means that the author of the Iehtanddhx lived poor to that of 
the Samfcfl epa S’ariraka Further Cbitsukhacharya has m the Chapter IV 
of the Tattwapradipilca, referred to this author’s way of explaining why if 
there ib only one Self the experiences of individuals differ* Madhu- 
audana has m Pariehcheda I of tha Advailanddhi justified the view of the 
author of the IthtaBiddhx that what determines the quality of being a means 
of proving somethmg is a popular view* In the Advaitaratnaraka ana 
again he has availed himself of the view of that author that there are as 
many ignorances as there are knowledges, in the dmcusBion as to how far 
the means of proof such as direct perception are aufchoritatne and 
what ib the nature of their authontativeneBS. He has thero referred to 
that author by his work* In the Siddhantabindu, too he has inodo uso 
of the same dictum in order to explain why if Brahma is knowledge 
one s ignorance as to the true nature of the Self is not destroyed on 
the knowledge of a a object such as a pot. 

Ithtasiddhi is being edited in the G 0 Series by a distinguished 
Scholar When therefore it is published more light may be thrown on the 
date and views of its author 

( 5 ) Sarwjnatmt Mum 

One more Vedantm of the Adv&ila school who rose to fame within 
about half a century more after V&chaapsti ilisra i e to say about the end 
of the ninth century was Sarvajnalma Mum, As his surname implies, lies 
was ft Sanny&si and was a direct pupil of Deves warn whom our author has 
in his commentary on the SurilMepa Sarlrala, a work af that if uni iden 
tilled with Sure* waracharya* According to his own statement he wag a 
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contemporary of a ruling prince named Manukulfiditya and was probably his 
prot&g4 also. 1 This prince is believed to have been living about 900 A. D. 
The name SamMepa S'ariraka is significant in that the work contains the 
gist of the S'arirakdbhaskya of S'ankaracharya but only so far as the portion 
of it containing an exposition of Nirguua Brahma is concerned. 2 This means 
that its author has eliminated the whole of the Upasana portion of that work 
which presupposes the existence of Saguna Brahma, which even S'ankara 
has repeatedly stated is assumed for the temporary purpose of Upasana 
only. 3 Though the titles of the four chapters of his work accordingly 
correspond to those of the S'ariraka Sutras, and the subject-matter 
treated of in each is the same as in the Bhdshya of S'ankara on the 
corresponding chapter of the latter work, nil reference to the nature of 
Saguua Brahma, the methods of Upasana thereof, the fruits accruing 
therefrom fee. ia studiously avoided. On the other hand we find several 
new aide-topics, not discussed in the S'drlrakabhdskya , raised and 
discussed therein at great lengths. It is that portion of it which has 
won for it a prominent place in the history of the Advaita doctrine 
because several new objections raised by the adherents of the view that 
the Mahavakyas can lead to Paroka'a (indirect) knowledge only and 
that Self-realization can take place only as result of the perfection of a 
course of study, reflection and meditation, arc considered and refuted 
therein. Those discussed in the first chapter are:— (1) What is the 
place of the Vidhivftkyas such aa “This Self, 0 dear 1 is to he seen, 
Btudied, reflScted upon and meditated upon” fee., in the science of 
Brahma ? ( 2 ) How many kinds of Nivritti ( cessation of activity ) 
does that science recognize and what are they ? ( 3 ) How can the 
VSkyartha ( Bense of the sentence) be made consistent with the apparent 
contradictions between the primary meanings of the words ‘Tat* and 
•Twam’ occurring therein? (4) Have the Vedanta sentences sufficient 
aulhoritativeness to produce the required knowledge of Brahma ? ( 5 ) 
Is the S'aktivada of the Naiyayikas fully acceptable to the Vedantina ? 
(•6) What is a Laks'ana (secondary sense)? (6) How many kinds 
of Laks'ana are resorted to by the people in getting at the correct 
meanings of words and sentences relating to daily intercourse? (7) 
Whether the same can bo resorted to in getting at the true meanings of 
Voidic words and eentences ? (8) What is the difference between a 
Gauni Vritti (sense depending upon the attributes of an object indicated 
by a word ) and Laka'ana ? ( 0 ) What aro the senses convened by 
tho words, Nitya, S'uddhn, Buddha, ilukta, Satya, JfiSna, Inanda fee. 
when used in ordinary parlnnco and when found used in tho Upanishads 
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to convoy an idea of the nature of Brahma? (10) What 1 a the 
psychological process which has to ba resorted to in order to got the 
intended meaning from the sentence “Tat tnamasi” aa a whole? (II) 
What is S am an adki War any a (case in apposition ) and what arc xta varieties ? 
( 12 ) Which of theta ta useful in arriving at the entire meaning of the 
sentence ? ( 13 ) What is Vniyadhikaranya ( the state of being m different 
case relations * ( 14 ) What is a Par) aya ( synonym ) ? ( 15 ) Whether there 
is scope for ih© tiro latter to the sentence m hand ? ( 16 ) How is it that 
tho secondary senses of the terms ‘Tat’ and ‘Twain’ lead to the knowledge 
of pure Brahma* (17) How far is it necessary to have S'raddha 
( faith ) in the words of the S astra and a teacher ? ( 18 ) Can the 
word ‘Brahma convey the idea of Parabrahma * ( 19 ) What is the 
meaning of Satnanyaja (mutual connection)* (20) Is the view of the 
PrabbSkaras on this point acceptable ? ( 21 ) What purpose does Sama- 
nvaya Beiva in pioducing knowledge ? ( 22 ) What is meaut by the 
words ‘Brabmaiva s a n in the test 1 Brahmaiva san Brakmfipyoh ' ? 
(23) What purpose do the verbs occurring in the Vedanta sentences 
serve ? ( 24 ) What were the views of Jairami and S'abara on the 
place of Kama in Brahmavid) a ? (25) What is a Bhavanfi and 
what are its varieties ? ( 29 ) What is the significance of the negative 
particles in such Vedanta texts as "Neti, neti’ (Not this, not this) 
■Noba aftnflsti kificbana (There is here no diversity whatever) &e 
as compared with that of those in the Rarmakauda portion of the Vedas 
such as "Kalanjam nady&t * ( One should not eat onions ) 1 ( 27 ) How cau 
the material and instrumental cause of tho uni verso be the earns? (58) 
Do the terms Satya', 'Juana' and 'Ananta used in the text Satyam 
yflunawUMUWitam. Brahma ( Brahma is truth, knowledge and infiniteness) 
indicate one object or several? (29) Does that sentence contain a definition 
of Brahma and ( So ) What is the purpose of the texts such as fafo va 
imam bhufant 3 ay anti Ac (That from which these beings are 
produced &c. ) The conclusion laid down at the end of the chapter 13 
that a Vedanta sentence is competent to lead to the realization of that 
which is self-proved and undivided, and to yield the fruit of final absolu- 
lion The topics discussed m the second chapter are — (l) Whether 
ignorance does w fact exist or is merely assumed , (2) What function 
does a VtitU produced by a Mahavftkya perform? (3) To wbafc do the 
objects of the world owe their existence* (4) How can tho contradiction 
between the Upamsbad teaching as gathered fiom its purport be 
reconciled with experience ? (5) Did Badarayana accept any ono of the 
three Vadas, namely the Parm8.ma-Yfi.da, Arambka-vada and Viv&rta-v&d& 
or all of them, keeping men with different qualifications m view? (Q) 

Is Ajfiana (individual ignorance) the same as Maya (the divine power 
which M tho caw© oi the irerfd) ©1 different from it? (7) Daesthg 
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liberation of one soul menu tho liberation of all souls? (8) Is any 
other view than that of Sankara aa to tho plurality of souls acceptable ? 
(9) IV bat is tho limit upto which tho reality of differences continues 
to bo felt? (10) What is tic Asraya (support) of ignorance? (12) 
Is tho view of Mandana Mis ra on that point, namely that the Judividual 
soul is tho Asraya of ignoranco acceptable? (13) What is tho 
difference between Brahma functioning as Iswara (Supreme Soul) and 
ilia same functioning as a Jivra (individual soul)? (14) How 
can tho Pratibimba vfida bo reconciled with tho view of Sankara that 
fawara is not affected by Mitya ? (15) Is tho Is'wara pure ? (10) 
Wbat is it that gives rise to tho notion of diversity? (17) What 
is tho varied universe hko and (18) Can a Guru though not existing in 
reality make one realrzo the real Brahma? Having discussed thoso and 
other topics tho author winds up tho subject matter of that chapter by 
saying that tho soul having attained tho state of knowlcdgo through tho 
Vedanta sentences and cast off all tho ignorance which is tho causo of the 
notion of duality becomes his own master la tho state of the pure Self 
wherein ho enjoys the highest bliss and that done thero is no room 
whatever for any other means of proof,much less a contradiction thereof with 
those sentences. Tho new points discussed in the third chaptor aro — (1) 
What is meant by tho term ‘JiwV? (2) Which aro tho Puna (cities) in 
which it is said to lie? (3) What aro tho constituent parts of tho Lmga* 
sanra (subtlo body) ? (4) Wbat is meant by tho term 'Vidyu' and what by 
tho term *Purvapr»]£hV when used in connection with the ’Jiwa’f (5) Does 
tho puro Self paw to another world ? (0) Is there a connection between 
tho Puns and tho Self ? ( 7 ) If tho answers to tho last two questions 
are in tho negative, wby do men bcluvo that they pan* to another world? 
(S) M hat is tho courco of power m tho body 7 (9) Whoso power directs 
tho motions of the Jlna after its scjaration from the j by meal body ? 
(C) If that of fa wara, his tho Jlwa no inherent powers ? (lI)Dolho«o 
who repair to the regions other than Brahnialoka return to tho earth 
ornotl (12) IVLat happens to those who neither go by tho Dc ray Ana 
nor by tho PitrijiLna? (13) Is Vairlgya (indifllrerco towards tho senre- 

oljcctu) sufficient by itself to put an end to oil misery ? (It) If cot what 
is tho way to revel that goal? (15) Mbit n the teat far determining 
whether it is attained or not? (10) What u tho »Utaofo disciph* in 
whoso casa a repetition cf tho teaching of tho HahlrSkya become* 
necessary? ( 17 ) W by docs tho Self appear a» Hie d*.r adieu ar J tho 
enjoy er of their fruit* I (lH) Is l! c experience in If c waking itale cf tfco 
unis nature M or cf * different fron tfat »■» tho • talc of d«*ojD B ? 

( |*») If both aro cf tho sarno nature t-*i~c!j ilia, r y, u Ihtro any 
difference between Ibtir i!la*onnt*s a*. 1 that cicattJ by a jo„gI*r ?(20) 

Is there any difference Ulwc-ca what heaped Mij* auiwUt ti called 
AvidyicrAjul^a? (21) Ii liu A,-*-* cf a u< 4 »tir* cr J^Uro Chirac. 
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ter? (22) If the whole of the experience m the waking Btate is unreal, 
how 13 it that it is behoved to afford means for the knowlega of the true 
nature of the Self? (23) In what different forma does this Ajfiana 
become manifest ? ( 24 ) Is there ignorance in the state of deep sleep * 
( 25 ) How are two different statements of S aukar&charya on this point 
to he reconciled* (26) Can ignorance be known? (27) Are there 
any Upmuhad texts for believing that there 13 Ajnana? (28) "Whether 
Brahma has the dual phenomena inside it or is it non dual or is it 
of both the characters ? ( 29 ) If it is non dual how aro the different 
texts as to creation, powers and attributes of Brahma to ho reconciled ? 
(30) Is it possible to prove the existence of the phenomena as nn 
independent entity ? (31 ) What is the real nature thereof and how does 
it happen to appear* (32) W bat we the Antaranga ( inward ) and the 
Bahiranga ( outward ) means for the realization of the truth contained in 
the Mahavakya Tattwamasi * *33) "What is achieved by each of 

these groups* (34) What is Sravaua? (35) What is Manana* (36) 
What is Nididhy&sana ? (36) What part does each process play 

m the achievment of the ultimata goal which is Self realization ? and 
(37) Can any one other than a Sauuyiai have Self realization? Having 
discussed these and other points the author closes the third chapter with 
the following remark . — The sources of wealth are cunning and forbearance 
those of the fulfilment of sexual desire beauty, age and, body those of 
religious merit, sacrifices Sic, compassion and self restraint and that of 
final absolution, cessation of all actions. The fourth is a very short 
chapter The side issues discussed therein are — ( 1 ) Does the Vritti 
( operation of the mind ) in the form of a Drama ( right knowledge ) 
generated by the Mahavakya dispel Nescience by itself as the knowlege 
of a mother of pearl dispels the false notion as to there bemg silver or 
does it stand in need of another means such as Adrshta (spiritual 
merit acquired by actions)? (2) Is the removal of Nescience a positive 
or » negative fact or partakes of the nature of both or js it mdeflcnbablo 
or something different from all these ? (3) Is it identical with or different 
from the Self* (4) Is the Vritti itself required to be subsequently 
dispelled and if ao, does it stand in need of something else to do so or does it, 
disappear automatically* (5)Is Mukti (liberation) an existing fact merely 
made manifest or ia it a new thing coming into existence after the Vritti 
arises] (6)What is tho difference between tlia Mukti known as Kaivalya 
( absolute hbaration) and SSyujya (union with the Almighty), Sarupya 
(being of the same nature as the Almighty) &c., spoken of m the Snmti 
works and (7) Does one who attains this state become a Videhomukta (one 
whose connection with the physical body has ceased) or a Jiwanmukta (one 
■who is aa good as liberated though Imog)? This point hm been 
discussed by Sankara also and ho is of the latter view 1 Sarv-yfiatma 
has not adopted that view but has sai 111 at it too is authoritative and 

* SO.IY 1 13 {pp 3$6v8) ‘ 
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explained that in such a case connection with the body lemamfl and the 
man continues to act as an ordinary prudent man though convinced that the 
world phenomena does not in fact exist and that he becomes a Yidehamukta 
on the vestige of the Prarabdha Karma (actions which had already began 
to bear fruits) being exhausted by enjoyment without his being affected 
by it 1 , i e to say that though the Avarana S akti (power of enveloping) 
of Maya or Avidya is destroyed by knowledge its Viks'epa Sakti (power 
of giving rise to a vanety of objects) is not and that it persists till what 
is termed death in ordinary parlance occurs. This author having however 
stated at the end of the woik, that the disciple to whom the knowledge of 
Brahma had been imparted began to look upon the varied world as a burnt 
rope and to wonder that it should formerly have appealed real to him 
though the Sxutia from which he acquired that knowledge were all there 
and expressed hw obligation to the preceptor, who had explained their 
meanings to him, for having dispelled his ignorance and declared that he 
would continue to serve him as hithertofore until the fall of his body, it 
is clear that even m his view there was the possibility of Jiwanmukti 
and that real Videhamukti could be attained only on death, for otherwise 
the disciple could have no recollection of bis former state of ignorance 
and could not have been conscious of the separate existence of the body 
of the preceptor and that of bis own and without such consciousness theie 
could bo no expression of an obligation and no declaration of a resolve to 
continue to serve the preceptor till the fall of ones body 

The fact that ho could anticipate and discus b so many new points is 
enough to show that its author had an individuality of his own And it is 
remarkable that though ho was a devout follower of S Ankara and has paid 
homage to him in the beginning of the work*, he has not sLrunk from 
expressing bis Own view explicitly wherever he differed from his grand- 
master He has in that work not only 6tnctly adhered lo his own preceptor 
Sures warns theory that knowledge whenever jt arises must arise from the 
Jlahav&ky a ‘ Tafc twam asi ' but also considered that theory in all its possible 
aspects and refuted all possible objections to it. It is therefore but natural 
that he should have been looked upon by later Advaitina aa an independent 
thinker of a high order and that his view on anj point should have been 
given its duo weight. In the Siddkantabmdu itself, it is his hue of 
reasoning that has- been mainly adopted 60 far as the portion of it under . 
Verse I of the DaeasloU is concerned* tao statements hate been 
taken from hi3 work and quoted therein aa if they were axiomatic truths 4 
and he has been spoken of as the advocate o! one aspect of the Pratibimba 

I SawXT/r W* 

2, Satt. f ^ 

3 Index to the hotet p. %t\fra 

4 Santlnt Section p *i*nfrn 

14 fa** 
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Yida (B^flectxQU'theory} w tho matter of the explanation as to bow ona and 
theiame Brahma could become both the Jiwa and the Ttfmra.* Hew 
refereed to &a an authoritative writer in soma other works of this author 
as well* and m the Suldhantakaa of Appaya Dika'it,* From the latter 
work tfc also appears that n view of Sarvajoatma bad m later tunes been 
the centre round winch a distinct faction had grown up * 

{ 0 ) St I Harriet, 

Tho next great writer who claims our attention is the author 
of the KhandaHaUianikiJckadya who lived about the end of the twelfth 
century whan Jayachandra Rathod ruled over Benares. 1 2 3 * * * * Prof Ra* 
dhftkrishua says about his work — '(It 13 ) the greatest work of 
Advaita dialectics. It is one long dissertation on the vanity of philosophy 
setting forth the inability of the human mind to compass those exalted 
objects which its speculative ingenuity suggests as worthy of pursuit In 
the spirit of Kfigarjuna ha (r. e Sri ffaisha ) analyses the common cate- 
gories with minuteness and accuracy and takes the reader through a long 
and arduous process of dissection to establish the simple truth that nothing 
can be conclusively proved to be true or false Everything is doubtful 
except universal consciousness His belief in the ultimate reality of spirit 
marks him off from Buddhist Nihilism He discusses at length tho Pm* 
ruauae of NySya its theory of causation and argues that the NySya la 
busy wilh apparent existence and not reality The diversity of things 
is not ultimate while the Absolute is, though never known 8 Accord- 
ing to Mm i-axmau S&stri the learned editor of that work ia the 
Chtiukli&mba Sanskrit Senes the N~yaya.su.traa had been composed by 
Aksapnda in order that they may be helpful to a seeker after truth 
in removing by logical reasoning the doubts that might ansa m his mind 
on studying the Upamahads owing to different views having been ex- 
pressed by different learned men as to their purport and that evon according 
to their author the .BraAmaHifras alone were intended to acquaint 
him with the true path of liberation YiUyayana, Uddjotakara and 


1 £an#In< Sedan pp. Vi, infra 

2 Advaitaratna pp 42, 4$, Advaxtasiddki ( Qujratx Prat edition ) pp, 
220, 26J, 342, 663 $78, 686 

3 Advaita Jfatyart Series il 0 Y1 pp 64, 69, 186, 238, C$8, So 9, 46 J, 

4. Jbul pp 26, 48 

5. Dm. Thehant and CangSnath JbS, the learned translators of that work 
in ‘The Indian Thought Senes , Vol L behoved this work to have been composed 
about the 8th cCntaty A D but that does not seem probable in. view of the 

contents of the w ork and Prof Radhakrisbna s view which is here followed 
seems to bo more acceptable. Cl also Mm. Laxman Sastns Introduction to 

the Chauhhamba Sanskrit Sci les No CXXS.Y pp, 1-10, 

C Indian f>hilo*hphj Yol II pp footnote 1 and p, 472 foot tide I 
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Vachaspati had recognized that fact but some other commentator* tned 
to establish that the Ny&ya was an independent system oE philosophy 
and lays down a different method of salvation from that contained in 
Brahmasulras It was in order to refute their view that Sri Harsha 
had specially composed this work 1 Ho has accomplished that task by 
first refuting with the help of tho arguments advanced by the Suaya- 
v ad ms, the view that the sixteen Padarthas are independent categories, 
then established that knowledge is self manifest by taking advantage of the 
arguments advanced by the Vijnanavadins and lastly that the whole universe 
Is on indescribable substance and that Brahma is the only reality* 
Though thus the work uas mainly composed as an attack against 
the Naiyayikas, it virtually contains a refutation of the doctrines of all 
tho Agtika and Nistika schools as Mm AnantSasln, the learned editor 
of the Advaitaratnaraks'ana say B* It was after this work was composed 
that Ganges a Upadhyaya founded bisNavya Ifyaya system which concerns 
itself with the science of reasoning only ChitsukhachSryo has written a 
commentary on the Khandaixa and also composed an independent work 
named Tattxvapradipxlca. or Chxtsukhl in which the same line of reasoning 
has been adopted as in that work and its authority too has been drawn 
upon at times. Vidyaranya too has referred in his Panchadcts * to the ways 
of refutation adopted in tho Khandana while expounding the nature 
of the Kutastha 4 . Tho Stddhantabmdu also contains one quotation from 
that work and that relates to the nature of the Pram&na known as Anya* 
thanupapattp There are several references to it in the Adictiiaeiddhi 6 also. 

(7) Praldsulmd. 

It has been stated while speaking of PadmapadScharya that 
bia Pahchapadxka was brought into very great prominence at n 
late ago by one of his commentators. This was PrakasatmS who is 
otherwise known by his work named Pailchapadi? anvaranct as tho 
Vivaranakara. The fact that he was deemed by the later Vcddntms to 
be an independent thinker like Sarvajfiatmn on tho points left untouched 
or doubtful by S ankara is quite clear from the number of references 
to 1 is views contained in tho -ddraitastdcttv' and Sxddhanlalcta 3 
It also teems from tho latter that there was in tho time of Appaya 

1 Chaulhamba, Sanskrit Sent* No CXXXV lot 11-Bhimikdp 2-f. 

2 Ibid p 3 •» 

3 A i rt}aya Sugar Press cdition-Bhumilu 

1 Panchadat % VIII So 

5 Sanskrit sctlun p ^ infra 

C Gujrat* Press edition pp 2 06 279 281 300,321 322,333 and S3 / 

7 Ibid pp 23, 4o, 74, 790, 2oG 347 , 401, 403, 480, 433, 404, 470, 494, Oil, 
513 Gil, OS, 90$ 

8 Siddbanlatu'a pp . 76, lltr, 124, ISO, 2S9, 374, 
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Diks'ib ft group of VedSntus who were distinguished from the others 
by the appellation ^Yivarflamisarmah’ (followers of the Vtvarana ) 1 * In 
the former and in tho Advaifaratna of Madhusudana he 13 also referred 
to by the respectful t-erm * Acharya 3 4 In the Stddbanta-hndu he is credited 
with having propounded one aspect of the Pratibimba v&da (Reflection* 
theory) 3 and from certain statements made in the Advaitaratna, and 
Siddhantabtndu read with one la the Stddhaniales a it appears that 
it was Prakas itma who established that the Pram a (right knowledge 
of the Self) did not arifia from any attribute but from the materials 
necessary for knowledge 1 and that a formless limbless substance could 
he reflected 6 7 The explanation also of the term ‘Anirvacbaniya’ given in 
the first seems to have been based upon a view expressed in the 
Vwarapa* Besides the Vtvarana be was the author of another Work 
entitled Nyayammccya which too is considered a work of authority 3 

(S) Amcdtinctndct 

After Prakas atma comes AmaUnanda who lived about tho middle 
of tho thirteenth century 8 * 10 The works which have made him famous are 
the Kalpaiaru which 1a a gloss on the Bhamah of Vachaepati fllis'ra and 
StMlradarpana, an independent work. He was also the author of a 
commentary on the Pattchapadtka of Padmap&da called Panchapadilea. 
darpancu ho peculiar view of his eeetus to have been distinctly referred to 
in the Siddhantabmdu but there are several references to such views of 
his in the Adiaitsiddh^ and Siddkantalea a ia He cannot however be placed 
on a par with the authors of the BkatnafS, VarftiAa at Sarnies epet S’anraka 
because he is not spoken of anywhere in the latter work as having 
followers like them/ 

(5) Chitsulhdckurya 

The writer subsequent to Prakaaatma who attracted much attention 
was Chitsukbacharyi a pupil of Gaudes waracliarja JnSnottama and the 
Guru of Sukhaprakos a Mum The work which brought him into 
prominence was Taitwapradipxkd or shortly TaitwadipnLa also known 
otherwise as Chtteukhi after his own name That was not however his 

1 Siddhantales app 21 jD S6 2G8 

% AdvaUanddht p £5, Advaitarcitna p 24 

3 8antf.ru Seel ton p, \c\nfta 

4 Advailaralna p $4 

5 Sanskrit Station p in road mth Sxddhanlalet a pp 03-103 

6 Niryaya iSSjar Presi edition p 280 

7 Siddkantalea a pp 2 48 S 01 

8 Indian Phdotophj bp Radhakrukna }el 21 p 451 faoi-nok 1 

0 Gujrati Prat edition pp 62, G27, 664, 694 70 J 

10 idea lift Jfcmjari iSerwi No 71 pp 88, 302 y 806, S95 t 467, 
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only work Ho has also written a commentary on the Khandanakhanda- 
khadya o£ S n Harsha and also on the Nyayamalcaranda of Ananda- 
hodhaebarjft. Tathvadipika is a work in four chapters none of which as 
printed by the Nimaya Sagar Press, except the second, bears a 
title The learned editor thereof has however given in the 
Tables of Contents titles which are the same as those of tl e four 
chapters of the BralmaBulrae An examination of the work itself 
shows that he is substantially correct Ihus in the first he has con- 
sidered all the possible logical objections to Brahma being Swaprakas'a 
(self manifest), m the second >a considered the question whether any 
of the Pramauas is opposed to tho view that Biahma is the only reality 
and that tho phenomena is the result of Avidya , in the third it is discussed 
whether Brahma is capable of being known by any other means except 
unadulterated knowledge and in. the last are considered the questions as to 
what is the nature of Moks a (final absolution) and whether it is possible 
for one to attain it while in an embodied state His method of treatment 
is a striking one. Thus m the last of the introductory veises he makes 
' obeisance to Nnsimho, the self resplendent intelligent Self who by his 
claws in the form of the means of pioof destroyed tho enemy of the 
gods m the form of the great delusion The expression SwaprakRsa 
chidatmane which is here translated as the self resplendent intelligent 
Self occurs in that veise as the last distich The author takes up 
that expression and asks what is meant by it suggests several alternative 
meanings and then refuting them one by one establishes bis own 
view Similarly at the end of tho last sentence of tho first Panch 
chhcda there occurs the word Vigalitamkhilabhedavisuddhabrahmapramiti 
and the second is commenced by asking how that is possible So too 
the second ends with the statement that the ‘Vedantavakja conveys a 
direct knowledge of Brahma which is without a second and the third 
commences With a query how words can pioduce direct knowledge 
Lastly the third ends with the remark that it is thus proved that 
knowledge alone is the means of attainmg Moks a and the fourth 
commences with the query what is Moks a Inside the Parichchhedas 
also new" topics are introduced m the same way Those topics are too 
many to bo mentioned here Suffice it to say that all the possible logical 
objections, whether likely to bo raised by the orthodox or by the heterodox 
thinkers arc considered m this woik Particularly it may be mentioned 
that the Samuchcbaya vada appears to be a live topic at the time of 
composition of this work for it is discussed at length in Chapter IV thereof 
This work seems to have been specially aimed at refuting the 
objections to the Advaita doctrine by the adherents of the Duaita 
doctrine such as the Tarkikas 1 The argume nts advanced therein 
1 Tatttvaprad pita Wilt flayantyiTBSadun (tftrnajia Sogar Press tdxiio »)— 
Pte/ace in Sanskrit 
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are so appropriate and telling that VyasSrjar thought it necessary 
to attempt to refute them nnd did bo in his Nyayamnta-. Jladhu- 
Eudanaa special connection with him was that the arguments put 
forward in the Kyayamrxta were cnticired by him in his Advailct- 
nddh%\ The latter having been specially composed m defence of the 
AdvaiU doctrine it is but natural that Chitsukba s views should have 
been frequently referred to in that work* Even in the Siddhanialeaa 
of Appaya Uikslt it has beea referred to several times 1 * 3 . 

(iO) Vidyarcinya, 

Another great writer who has left an indelible mark on tbe 
history of the Advaita doctrine is Vidy&ianya Mum. He is usually 
identified with Madhava, a minister of king Bukka I of Vijayanagar 
in. Southern India who ruled from A. I> 1398 onwards He has left 
numerous works behind him, the most notable of which ate Jtuwv 
m-u&witdea and PailcKadaax The latter thereout ia a treatise from 
which wo can gather his views oa tbe whole of the Vedanta 
doctrine. Jt seems to have been composed under the influence of 
iht principal Upanisliads, Ehagavndgila, RrahmasMlras, S’drirabx - 
Width y a, Upadcs asahan, KaxthXarmyasiddh i , Bnhadaranya bhashya 
varthha, ViuLrwut, Yogauut&tha and even S'lwtpuruno. The mam 
doctrine set forth m the first chapter thereof entitled TathcavibclcC' 
praJearanam and amplified in tbe subsequent chapters is the same as that 
propounded m the Varitxla, N’aixhkarm.yainddh.x, SamLs'epa S’arx.raia 
iw, namely that it is knowledge of ones true nature aloue which W 
the means for attaining salvation and that its knowledge arises 
directly from tha Mahav&kja Tat twain am" However Vidyarauya has 
stamped his individuality on the history of that doctrine by putting forth 
strong views on many side topics which are only hinted at by bis 
distinguished predecessors and by entering into minute analyses of the 
several psychological notions which bavo to be formed in order to 
understand tba gut of tho Advaita doctrine. Thus for instance, in 
the second chapter mtitalcd f’ancAaihiulaut cfa-pra Parana m, ho has 
taken each element one by one, mentioned tho characteretics of each 
and distinguished the Self from each of them and from all taken together 
Similarly he has distinguished the Self from each of tho five Kosaa 
( sheaths ) of the soul and from their collection, m Chapter III 
which 13 headed Bauchakct avxvcla pra/taranam In Chapter IV which 
bears tba beading Buaitavnela praiaranam tbe Self is distinguished 


1 Indian Philosophy by B idhalruhr,a Tol II pp foot not* I t 

Siddhi ilaltt'a ( .dcfcaila Jfahjan Series )~-{niroduet\on in Bnyluh j» 2 
2. GnjrxUi Pros cdUu) n pp S3, S3, 237, 473, 623, 56(7, 634, 7S0, 334 

3 JJcaita hlanjan Senes pp 2o3, 131-82, SOI, 312, 442 '• 
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from all duality whatever Moreover the author has tbdro distinguished 
between two kinds of dualities, one brought into existence byfonara 
and tha other by the Jiwa and sub divided the latter into that 
which is Sastriya (approved by the Scriptures) and that which is 
otherwise 1 and then gone on explaining when and how each kind of 
duality could and should be discarded Similarly in the beginning of 
Chapter VI which he has named Chtiradlpa-prakaf'anam ho lias 
distinguished between four kinds of Chit (Intelligence), namely 
Ku^asfcha, Brahma, Jiwa and Jsa and shown their inter->relation by 
comparing them with Ghatak&aa (Bpace in the pot) Mah&h&sa 
(the big sky) Jalakfca (the portion of the sky reflected in ft 
basin of water) and Abhrakha, (the portions of the sky overcast 
with clouds) 3 Further up m the same chapter he has distinguished the 
Ku^astha from Brahma by saying that the former is like a Gbaja* 
kfisa and the latter like the Mahakasa 3 Thus according to him the 
Self of man is by nature the same as Brahma but ia related to it 
aa n spark is to fire Of course this according to him is a VydvaLank 
distinction because all phenomena is Amrracbja (indescribable) and 
nothing but tho Mftja of Is warn 4 It is clear however that he does 
not believe that all this is found to exist simply because of individual 
ignorance as the advocates of Dmh(t snshti v&da ( Illusion theory ) hko 
Sureswaraand Sarvojuatml believed because in his view tha creation 
up to the Bfcago of entering the body was the work of Parainfttmi 
and since then there aro the individual creations of tho Juvas each 
according to h s own poweis, from Vishnu down to tho lowest mortal 4 , 
hven his definition of Jiwa is very peculiar for according to him 
what is called tho Jjwi ib a conglomerate of (1) the substratum which is the 
Chaitanya or Kutastha, (2) tho Lmgodeha (subtle body) and (3) tho 
ChitchhayA (shadow of the Chit * e Chaitanya) in that body* I Q 
Chapter VJI again ho distinguishes between three kinds ofAhamkflra 
(egotism), one Mukhya (principal) and tho other tno Amukbya 
(subsidiary), all of which are tha result of mutual identification 
between the Kiltasthaand tho Abhasa thereof in tho Buddhi (intellect X 
The consciousness 'I am tha Kvfalba or S&ksf, is also a falsa 
notion and must bo shunned in tho end’ The belief in Bboktntwa 
(onoa being the enjoyer) according to him thereforo arises not 
ouly ro the Chida bhasa but also in tho KSlaalha 8 It ig not possib le. 

1 Panehtufa* i III 43 

2 Ibid vi is 

3 21 id VI 2*7 

i ILul VI 123S0 

5 Ibid VII 4, Uff A IS 

C llxd.l\ 11 

7 Ibid VII O-lb 

8 ih i in in-oo 
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according to Into, for any one to remain without doing any work 
bo long as the body has life in it since mens activities are controlled 
by Is'wara Pritrabdha Karinas ( works which have begun to bear fruits) 
are of three sorts, namely (l) those whose fiuita are enjoyed willingly, 
(2) those whose fruits are enjoyed without any desire for their enjoyment 
arising in the mind and (3) those whose fruits are enjoyed according to 
the wishes of others These Karma 3 do not leave anybody not even 
a Jnam. The only difference between the nature of his enjoyment and that 
of the ignorant people ia that he enjoys the fruita unwillingly and with 
ag<jny while the latter do bo willingly 1 2 3 . Thus according to him, 
there is such a slate as that of a Jiwanmnkta and men in sucli ft 
atate cau be found engaged in worldly pursuits to such aa extent as 
even to rule. In support of this view he has cited several instances, 
the most well known whereout are those of Janaka and Yajnavalkya* 
Aa for the Chidabhasa, be is of the view that it passes through 
seven states, namely, those of AjnSna (ignorance) Avriti ( false notion), 
Viksepa (leflection in the gross and subtle bodies), Paroksadht 
(indirect knowledge), Aparoka'amati (direct knowledge), Soka (dia- 
pondency) and Uloka'a (final absolution or liberation) The last w the 
state of a Jiwanmukta It is the state in which perfect satisfaction 
must arise Until that arises one must continue to do Abhyasa (study, 
reflection and meditation) or Upasana (devotion to any particular 
form of the Almighty) and observe Saraa, Daraa &c 8 Upasana should 
preferably be that of Nirguna Brahma for it leads to knowledge That of 
Saguua Brahma leads to Br&Uroaloka and thence to knowledge which 
irises from tbs ilahav&kya 'Tat, twam asi' only 4 * Chapter VIII of 
this work is comparatively small However it is therein that the theory, 
that not only the Chidabhifia but firahma also plays a port m the process of 
the perception of an object in this manner that the consciousness " Tim tu a 
pet * id due to the former while the one 1 1 have known the pot w duo to 
Brahma has been put forth 6 It is also therein established that the states of 
Susbupti (deep Bleep), Murchha (fainting) and Samadhi (trance) are similar 
so far as the absence of Vritbais concerned and that the Ckidfibbiisa and tho 
Kutastha are separate entities and that each plays its own patfc In mans 
life m the states of ignorance and knowledge.® The author further dilatci 
therein upon the true nature of the Kutyxetha and winds up tho topic by saying 
that tho differences in its States are not real hut due to M&ya only and 

1 Parados » VII 152 U 

2 IlxdlV 51-GO, U OS, 2S7-38, Til. Z 20-31, 143 45, 1S2-34, 24540, 
3S7SS, IX 101 15, XIII S3 

3 fit! 721 101 22, IX (4 

4 Ibid IX, 50-GO, 120-53 

5. Ihd YIU. 4-6, to 10 
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that tho very existence of the Jiwa and of the Is’wara as well ia 
the result oE Miiyu .. 1 Tho subject-matter of Chapter IX intituled 
Phy&Tvidlpa~prakarai\um 13 too much allied to that of Chapter VII 
and therefore tho substantial portions thereof have already been drawn 
upon while speaking of tho subject-matter of tho latter chapter. 
Chapter X is shorter even th.au Chapter VIII, Therein tho Ku^astUn 
has been said to bo the same in cssenco as ParamfitmS and keen 
compared to a lamp in a theatre which continues to shine whether 
tho stage-manager, dancing-girl and audience are present there or not*. 
Shining in its case means being of tho nature of knowledge. Tho 
Buddhi (intellect) like a dancing-girl dances in various modes on 
deriving its power from tho Ku{a 6 thn. Ahamkfira (egotism) is tho 
stage-manager, the objects of sense constitute the nudicnco and tho senses 
tho musicians. The Silks'i i. e. Ku^astha staying in tho crown of the head 
illumines both the inner side and the outer side of tho stage, tho body. 
Tho Buddhi along with tho senses though staying behind tho curtain 
comes out often and often and all its movements ara fathered upon tho 
SSka'i though really it docs nothing . 8 Although itself unapproachable 
by tho speech or intellect, it illumines all tho forms which tho Buddhi 
conciovca and becomes tlieir witness. It is difficult »o know such a Self in 
tho manner in which things aro ordinarily known but it bccoinos conscious 
of itself on tho cassation of tho process of perception os the- only residua. 
No authority is needed to provo its existence becauso sclF-consciousncts, 
which is common to everybody, needs no proof and for knowing it one 
must study tho Upanishads through n teacher. If it is not possible! 
to avoid all perception whatever, tho way to got at tho Self ia to 
approach tho Bnddhi first and then to rcaltzo tho Self as tho whnibs 
of whatever inward and onlward objects aro couccivcd by tho Buddhi*. 

Tho last fito chapters of this work aro devoted to an exposition 
of tho various forma iu which tho nature of tbo Self os Anauda 
become* manifest at didcrcnt stage* in tho doioliipmcat of tho 
individual tout Sitdhu Nis'chaUd&v has vn bis lVvtfipmiAiUara expressed 
tho view that Ihcso chapter* «cro added by Ilh&rniltirlha*. Thu view 
rvcelvca support from tho facta that in Ch. XII. 50, XJV. C5 and XV. 
22 and 3* those fivo chapter* bare Icon diUinguttLcd by tho title 
“BfahoiOjusuI*'’ and treated a* if they formed a kj ara to work Ly them- 
selves and that tho commentator iUssakruluuk who tails himself a servant 
cl UbitriHSilhvVnlj&raiiya Mumvarya* in tho cvloj-hca »t ihe end 

1. /’aSclaAi/J 17//. J2-7S. 
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of each chapter, makes obeisance to two saints, Bhartitiriha and 
Vidjaranya, m the first of the introductory verses at the beginning 
o! his commentary on each of Chapters I to SI As against that 
view there are hov.cvei other facts, namely that the same Ramakn-* 
ehna states in. the commencement of Ins commentary on Ch VII 
which according to the above view would be a part of the composition 
of Vidyarauja — The preceptoi Bharalitirtha who is about to 
commence the chapter named Briptidipa which is of the nature of. 
a commentary on a Vedic text quotes the text which ia to ha 
commented upon therein" 1 and Appaya Diksit refera in his Siddhanta* 
If e a to a \erse in the Dlijanadipa which is the title of Ch. IX. 
of the work and which would consequently form part of the 
composition of YidySrauya and says that the view expressed therein 
in that of Bharatitirtha 4 Moreover the name Pauchadas v itself would not 
be proper unless the last five chapters bad been composed at the same tmio 
as the first ten or unless no name had been given to the work until the first 
ten chapters were composed winch does not seem possible It therefore 
appears to mo that the said view is not sound and that the better view is 
that Bharatitirtl a was most piobably a contemporary and fuaod of Vidya- 
ranya and that both of them jointly composed this work. The numbering 
of the last five chapters as I to V contained in Ch. XII 90 Lc* 
can he easily explained m this manner that the subject-matter thereof 
namely Brahmananda and its varieties is common to ail tbs five. 

Now the dullest form, in which that An and a becomes manifest 
to all alike is that which u experienced in tho stale of deep sleep 
Some people who faint at times also experience ifc involuntarily The Yogis 
experience it voluntarily in the state of Samadhi. Lastly Brahma has tho 
same expenenco before the process of creation begins So there arises” 
the experience of Yog&nanda in Brabmanand in these four states. 3 
It ia said to ba YogAnauda in that it arises on going through tho 
process of Yoga, which is gone through in the last two Case3 consciously 
and in the first two unconsciously Another way to realize 
ti e same nature of Brahma or the Self is to follow the process of 
Juana (knowledge). This is discussed at length in Chapter XII 
much hears t'de dcaa’ing <d.fraanana'a m AYaimananua . there are 
some who take easily to tho way of Yoga and others to Bat of 
Juana. The result according to YidjSrauya is tha came in both the 
cases but thero is this difference that while the censes of a Yogi are 
drawn inwards those of a Jfiatu are not.* The latter still gets ll e 
same kind of experience because bis angle of vision is quite the 

1 Y irnayo Soffar Press e Id ion p 209 

2 Adcaita Maujart Senes Ittu FI? SX* 

3 Patlchadas'i XI J6 
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violent and stupefying that those of the first class are indifference 
towards the sense-objects, forgiveness and magnanimity, those of thd 
second, desire, affection, attachment and avarice, and those of the 
third, infatuation, fear Lc , that the nature of Brahma is reflected in 
all of them and particularly its aepect of joy or happiness in those 
oF the first class, that in those of the second and third the said 
&£pect being covered over by impurity, is not reflected just as the 
moon is not reflected in dirty water that even in those of the first class 
it is not always that the said aspect is found in such a sufficient 
measure aa to be experienced by an untrained observer, that when onO 
desires for an object of sense one feels pain on an apprehension being felt 
as to whether it will ho obtained or not, that if it is not obtained 
the pain increases, that if an obstacle arises, one is filled with anger otf 
if there are some unfavourable circumstances malice arises, that if 
the impediments are not removed, despondency arises and that being 
a result of (fulness there is no experience of happiness from it, that 
m the angry and other moods there is the experience of extreme pain 
and nob even a shadow of happiness, that on the other hand if a thing 
that is craved /or is obtained, there arises a quiescent feeling oFjoy and 
so in that case a good deal of happiness is felt and much more is felt at 
tho tune of its enjoyment, that soma happiness n felt even when there 
seems a possibility of acquisition, that the greatest amount of happiness is 
felt when any of the three quiescent 1 rtftis above mentioned arises because 
that is the joy of knowledge, and anger and avarice are absent and that 
whatever happmesa is experienced anywhere is duo to a reflection of 
Brahma theie and that is uninterrupted when the Vrittisare drawn inwards. 
The author also explains here that Brahma whose nature is Sat (existence) 
Chit (knowledge) and Sukha (blias) becomes manifest in such material 
objects as tho earth, stones &C, only as existence, that where the violent 
and stupefying moods predominate it becomes manifest as existence and 
knowledge, that where any of the quiescent moods predominates it becomes 
manifest completely as existence, knowledge and bliss, that all this is 
mixed Brahma and that unmixed Brahma can be experienced only by 
Jnaavor Yoga as explained ta the first three chapteia relating to the 
Ananda aspect of Brahma The author further makes it clear that while 
ta know Bi&hrna as existence knowledge and bliss is also ignorance, non- 
existence which is found m such conceptions as men a horns Aft and d ulness 
which is found m 6uch inert substances as wood, stones &c aie positive mise* 
ne 1 *, that since there is pain in. tho violent and stupefying moods they 
aie looked upon as forms of ignoiance, that the quiescent ones are looked 
upon as forma of mixed Brahma because Brahma is tbero lound to have 
becomo one with the moods themBeives, that leaving aside tho non existent 
objects such as horns of men one should meditate on Brahma through 
all the other objects separating the Brahma portion therein, which 
consists of Sit, Chit and Anands from the non-Brahma one, utuch consists 
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of names and forms, that when that 13 perfected the difference betweetf 
existence, knowledge and blisa disappears and the one without a second 
is alone experienced and that 13 what is known aa Bhumananda. 

Madhusudana Saraawati ba 3 not accepted all the views expressed 
by Yidy&ranya in this work and even particularly contiadicted one 
dictum of his, namely that the Saks i in the case of each individual whether 
in the waktngor sleeping state is different 1 2 But that does not mean 
that he differed from that writer in all matters. That he did consider 
him a thinker of some eminence is sufficiently cleat from Ins having taken 
one quotation from the Paflchadasi in order to support the view that 
an inference which is indirect knowledge removes only the notion of 
non existence of a thing and that for the removal of that of non perception, 
direct sensual perception is absolutely necessaary* It also appears that 
both agreed in the view that there were two distinct ways of reaching 
the goal, namely Jn&na and Yoga 3 Yidyaranya seems to have been held m 
very great esteem particularly by Appaya Diksit for m the SiddJidntalesa 
of that author he 13 called Yidjaranyaguru 4 * 6 and numerous quotations made 
therein appear to have been taken flora the PaFichadas i s . He seems 
to have been held in high osteera by Sadananda VySsa also, for quotations 
from hia FaTtchadaai are found at four places in such a small manual 
of the Vedanta philosophy aa the Vcduntaacira* of that author, to which 
I presently turn 

{id) Sadananda Vydsct 

That wntoi flourished about the fifteenth century 7 . Tho only 
work which he is known to have left behind himself is the Vcdanfaedra 
which as already stated is a small manual It contains in a nutshell 
the Advaila doctrine stated without specific references to any pievioua 
authors. Small though the work is it has been honoured with commen- 
taries by such distinguished later Ycduntins as Nnsimhas'rama and 
Knmatirtha and is generally recommended to beginners for enabling them 
to pick up tho rudiments of the Adv&ita Vedanta As for ita contents, 
while they aie in the mam m accord with those of the previous 
works of this school such as the Vpades aaaharl, Navahlarmyanddhi and 

1 banskrit section pp and i»V infra 

2 /but p \c infra 

3 Cf Panchadas \ XII S3 and Gudharthadipika under BhagaicaJyitd VI Iff, 

4 jldiailti Uar jat\ Sentt ho VI p 27 2 

C Ibid pp 70 70, S4, 2o 3, lo7 , IBI 

6 A trcuiya Sugar Press {Fourth) edition pp 22, 03, 41, 42 

7 Indian Philosophy bj liadhakruhya Vo! II pp 431-32 foot-ncU I, Col 
Jacob -who has edited the Vedantas ira Is totally silrnt as to the date of 
lU author 
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Samis epdf Sasnrakx they do strike a different note in that (1) there win 
them an attempt by the author to reconcile the different view a of the followers 
of Sankara as to whether there is one Ajuana only or many AjniJnas by 
ppimng that looked at from the point of view of the individuals like the 
trees in a forest, there aro many Ajnfoias but looked at collectively like the 
forest itself there is one Ajnaua only’, (2) it is explained therein that the 
Question as to the reason fora distinction between Is wara attended by Maya 
and the Priyua ( presiding deity of tho state of deep sleep m the individual) 
tended by ignorance can also be answeied in the same way 3 , that the 
Chaitanja. or Brahma attended by Ajuunn, winch has the powers of 
Avarana and Viksepa, becomes the instrumental cause of the uni versa 
by its predominance and its material cause by that of the conditions 
limiting it 3 , that the Vyavahanka Jiwa (what is called Ji\\a m common 
parlance) is the VijaaD'imayako&ha (intellegence sheath) t, e tbo Buddbi 
together with tlie organs of knowledge*, that the Suks'ina Sanra (subtle 
body ) 13 made up of tha three sheathe, namely that above-mentioned, tho 
Manomayakosha (emotion sheath ) and Pmnamayakosha ( energy sheath ) B , 
that the Suha ma S anra of the Samashti ( macrocosm ) stands in the same 
relation to that of tho Yyashti (microcosm) as a forest to the trees* 
inside it 0 , that the fourteen worlds Bhub, BUuwah, B avail &c and the four 
kinds of bodies Jarayuja ( produced from wombs) &.c are produced from 
the elements after thoy have become quiuquepartitc, that the relation of the 
Virab which 19 made up of theso (o any of (he individual bodies is also the 
same as that of a forest to a tree inside it 3 * * , (3) Samadh t ( trance ) is stated 
therein to bq an act as much necessary for self realization as Sravana 
Manana ind Judidkyasaua 8 9 and subsequently tho whole process of tho 
Ashtanga koga of Pataujah has been described therein aa if tha said 
Yoga had bean forming pait of the Advaitaprakuya 0 and (4) instead of 
the Anvaya Vyatireka method tha Adhyaropa Apav&da method has been, 
resorted to foi the ascertainment of the meanings of the terms ‘ 2 Twara 1 
and ‘Tat cceumug in the sentence Tat twain asi Of course practically 
speaking theie ja no distinction between the two methods but the diffeienco 
m nomenclalnre priests oui attention 


1 Avnfaya .Sayar Prest edition pp S 10 

2 Ibidpp 11 12 

5 Ibid pp. 11) IS 

4 Ibid ip n IS 

5 Ibid p 19 

G Ihdpp 19 HO 

1 % l^idpp 23-84 

Ji Ibidy 12 

9 Ibid ip 47 SO. 
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Sladhusudana Saiaswati has nowhere token any quotation from this 
work or made any reference to any view of this author Nor does ho 
teem to agree with any of the peculiar views or to adopt the terminology 
abo\e mentioned The only similarity which we Cad between this work 
and tho Stddhantabmdu is that there aie in both attempts to bring 
about a harmony between the Vedanta and Pauranic methods of explaining 
tho process of evolution from tho Avyaknta down to the phys cal 
bodies and to establish that the microcosm and macrocosm do not differ 
in any other respect except size* And since SadSnanda was an earlier 
writer it is probable that if Madhusudana had perused the Vedanlas a vx, 
the saul idea may have been suggested itself to him from that work. Even 
if that was £0, ho has gone far boyonil his predecessor because Ins 
attempts in tho Mid directions are far more thorough going than those of 
the latter. 


(i£) Nnsimhasfranict. 

Tbeie is ono more distinguished writer of the ago prior to that 
of Madhusudana SaraswaU and that is Nrisimlmaranm Saraswali He 
was tho Guru of Rangojt Bha^a a brother of BUa(,t,oji Diksit t! o 
grammarian and was ono of those who wero conquered in debate by 
N&r&y&iw Bha^iv whoso father Rdmcawara Bha^a was Uio Guru of 
Madhusudana a Vidjflguru 31 idhava Saraswati* Ho is reputed to hayo 
loft behind himself threo Works on tho Advaita pluloioph) namely 
YtvaramMuvayra/ <*tlu ft glo«s onPrahftsfUmfta P <in<Kapad%Uuuirana 
Bhedad!i\Kk^r a an original work and SnlodJi\n\ a commentary on 
Sadftnftndas Vcd^nlasara In tho last work holms staled ftt the end 
l\.nt bo -nas a pupd of kxvd wS.w&ude. an l ha l compowd that com ventary 
ofc l iniuktaks otra m S ike 1510 corresponding with A V 1583 1 havq 

not found nny dwtmet or covert rofcrcnco to any of the'o works in ao> of 
tho works of our author 
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X^27 baa in his Introduction propounded the view that he was a con- 
temporary of Appaja Diksit and must therefore be placed in tbo 
beginning of the seventeenth century 1 and Prof Hadhaknsbna has i& 
hie ‘Foreword to that work accepted that view* Whichever view is. 
correct there is such a close similarity between the contents of hia 
Vedo;ntapa.r\bh<i&hd and those of some of the works of iladhuaudana 
SaraBWati on the Yedanta philosophy 3 that it is almost certain that 
either tha latter was indebted to tha former or vice versa It appears 
from the Introductory vexses m tha said work that Nrisuuhas rnma, who 
\jas probably the same as tha wnter las (^mentioned, was his Paramagur«i 
that Yenkatan&tha of Yet&ngudi was his father as well as Guru and that 
he was the author of another work namely Tarkachudamam which 
was a commentary on Taiiwxchxntatnam, tha famous work of Ganges a 
Upadbyaya on Navya Nyaya. 

As for Ins Vcdantapa'nbhusha with which w a are concerned, it is 
a manual of the Advaita philosophy expounding its doctrine in eight Pan- 
chchhedas, the fiirat six whereof derive their titles from, each of the six 
Praraanas, Pratyaka'a, Anum&na Sic., the seventh whereof is entitled ‘Vib aya* 
panchchhedah’ and the lafct, Prayojana panchchhedah'. If therefore the first 
sis Parichchedas are included under one general heading of PramSnapanch- 
chbeda, there would be only three Panchchbedas in the work, namely those 
relating to the Pramanas, Praraejaand Prayojana. Iu tho first six the author 
has given definitions, classifications Lc of the six means of proof acknow- 
ledged by tha Jlimftnsakas of both the schools and included in each chapter 
the particular portion of the doctrine connected with that means. Tima for 
instance, in the first he has discussed the point whether the knowledge 
derived from words is Piatynka a or Paroksa, ia the second whether tho 
phenomena is philosophically real or unreal and bo on In the seventh, ha 
has discussed what is to be proved including therein the significance of 
the terms ‘Tat’ and Twam\ tha first involving an explanation as to hoW 
Brahma becomes Is wara and how tha worlds are created and destioyed and 
tho second how Brahoia becomes Jiwa and how tha knowledge of an object 
1 VcdanlaparMasha with Pa ribhashapra kai iha-BKumtLa p 64 
2, Iluf-Foi word p IX 

3 Cf Yedantapari6haska p 67 untb Sanskrit Section pp 1 nfra, 

Advaitaratna p SB, Bhakurattiyana p 26 , 

,, Vedantcipanbhaiha p. 862 unlb Sanskrit Section pp 4 * ^ infra, 

, p 93 mtb Santlrii Section pp vH infra, 

, , pp 365 75 with Sanski it Section pp m infra 

„ , pp* 379 -89 uith Sanskrit Section pp infra t 

, , p 323 tctih Admtlaralna pp, 1929 

„ „ pp 26o 78 with Ytdantakalpalatika pp 83-67 

If, B The pigei of tha Vedantapatibha»h3 referred to in this note ara 
those of the Yyanhates war Press edition thereof 
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arisen In the last are discussed the aim of philosophy the qualifications 
required of an aspirant, the means for the attainment of that aim and 
the ultimate states of Jnranmukti and Videhamuhti Thus though the 
way of treatment is different the topics considered are the same as those 
in the older works such as Sami a epa Sanrala and Chitsu/hi and the later 
works such as the Siddhantales a except that the topic of Adhyasa is not 
discussed therein and that there is no detailed reference to the views of 
any sages. The aim of the author seems to be to acquaint his readers 
with, the Advaita doctrine from a logical view point. We therefore find 
him entering into such an elaborate discussion as to the nature of each 
Pramana, its varieties &c as we do not find in many other works 
of the Vedanta system On the other hand we find in it very little 
discussion as to the interpretation of particular Vedic texts except under 
the head of Agama One more special feature of this work is that 
the tiaditional view, that since the primary senses of the terms ‘Twain’ 
and lat are incompatible with that of the sentence Tat twam asi ’ as 
a whole we must resort to their secondary senses has not been accepted 
therein and a novel ono has been put forward which is that the incom 
patihility cm be removed by resorting to the primary senses themselves, 
their power not being deemed to have been exhausted on the failure of the 
qualified objects pointed at by them to convey the intended meaning but 
deemed to extend further so as to point to unqualified objects as well 1 Like 
thoautl or of the Panchadaa i ami uubke that of the Samkscpa S'ariraka 
which Madhusudana seems to have followed Dharamraja believes Maya and 
Avidya, and Ib wara saks 1 and Jxwa saksi to be distinct 3 

Thers is no direct reference to the Vedantaparibhashd in any of the 
works of Madhusudana Sarasw&ti nor is there any in that work to any 
of them 

( 14) Value of Appaya Dlls' it? $ Siddhantales’a as a Digest 

Appaya Dike it son of Ran fe araja Diks it and grandson of Acharya 
Diksit or Vaka asthalacbarya Diks it has already been shown to haie 
been a contemporary of klad’nusufiana Saraswau on'iy m the fatter pact 
of his life. Great therefore as his reputation is he does not deserve a 
place in the list of the authors who had contributed to the development 
of the Adiaita doctrine upto the time of Madhusudana Saraswatc I have 
1 owever made use of his \ aloable digest known as the & aatrasiddhanta 
lesa or shortly Siddhantales a at certain places because it must have been 
compiled within a few years of our author a Adiaitasiddhi with the 
mowed intention of focussing together the different views on several 

1 I janJ>a{es tear Frets edition pp 27 o-78 Calcutta Unxvernt j edition pp 
204-07 

2 l yanlaft* liar Prist edition JP 104-0o, Calcutta Univsnily edition pp 
93100 
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subsidiary points connected with their doctrine prevailing in the first half 
of tho seventeenth century amongst the Adraita phiJosophers. 

( 15) Othci Writers and Works of the Advaitct School. 

The writers who have been individually noticed above are those only 
from amongst the predecessors of our author whose dates could be ascer- 
tained with Borne degree of certainty Besides them there are some others 
whose dates could not be ascertained ind whoso position could not therefore 
he fixed As however they too must to some extent have influenced the 
thoughts of our author I mention their names. Moreover there is a largo 
number of works from which quotations are found to have been made in tho 
works of our author but whoso authorship I could not ascertain for want 
of time 1 mention their names also as collected from the Advaitasiddhx, 
which from amongst the works of our author, contains the largest number 
of quotations as seen at a cursory glance, because they are works on which 
he relied for his views Those names are — 

IFrtfcr# 

1 AuandabodhacU&rya. 2 Vidyaiagata. 

Works. 

1 Samkarshatiasutra. 2 Brahma Puratia. 

3 Kaumudi or Tattwakaumudu 4 Tattwasuddhi 

5 Dmht&ntasiddhi G Mababhsrata Santiparift 

7 S astradipiko, 8 Nayaviveka 

In addition to these there aie several quotations from unnamed 
works which 1 could not trace to their sources for tho same reason. 
Moreover I infer from the references ia the SidilMntaUJa that the following 
writers must have flourished and the following works must have existed 
from a time pnor to or m tha ago of our author as the difference between 
his birth date and that of Appaya DiWit was that of a few years only 
Writers. 

1 Prakatarthak&ra. 2 PadartbataUw&nirnayaka) a 

3 SiddhantamuktSvahkara 4 Advaitavidyacbarja 

5 Nrisiuihabhatta Upadbyiya G Ny&jasudhakara. 

7 Ramadwayacharya 

Forks. 

I Pr&kat&rtha vivaratia 2 Gaudapadiya vivarana. 

3 Anandavalh 4. Adhyasabhash) a tika- vivarana. 

S Vivarana vorltika. b. Nj ayaratnamalii. 

7 Advaitadipika 

Again in that work too various views are introduced by remarks 
such as ' Iti keebit ’ Ityapare , Ityanyo &c. The aboi a does not therefore 
claim to he an exaustive notice of the writers and works on the Advaita 
doctrine of the period between the times of Sankara and Madhuaudana. 
Still as it includes all the moat important writers and works of the period 
it can serve as tha basis for a few general remarks aa to the development 
of the s&id doctrine during that period I therefore proceed to make them 
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( 1G ) General Remarks on the Development of the Doctnne tvith 
special reference to the Controversial Points m the 
Siddhantahmdxu 

It can be seen from the preceding portion of tbia section that tl a 
points of difference which engaged the attention of the writers upto 
S &okara and hut direct pupila had ceased to engage that of their successors 
in the field from Vncbaspati downwards, that new points had begun to 
arise lor discussion that each author attempted to justify hia view on the 
ground of its being moro in consonance with the mam doctrine which was 
accepted by all alike, that those distinguished followers of the same school « ho 
came after themsuch as the authorsof the Samkaepa S anrala Khandana, 
Kalpataru Ac., upto that of the Pafichadas * had taken full advantage 
of the conviment principle enunciated by Suiea ware that any method by 
winch one becomes convinced of tbo true natmo of the Self is to be 
Considered good and consistent with the main doctnne and solved the 
numerous new problems of the day which called for solution on account 
of the attacks of tho adherents of the rival schools When room is thus 
made for the exercise of individual talent it is but natural that there 
should be divergent views expressed by the followers of the Advaita Scl ool 
itself for explaining away one and the same doubtful point arising out of 
the mam doctrine 

The points that had thus arisen for consideration upto the 
seventeenth century were as can be seen from the SiddAantalea a, which 13 
quite an upto date digest taking stock of the whole of the literature on the 
subject many and varied but the different views expressed with reference 
to all of them could not have equal importance There are two of 
them which had acquired a special importance and the views expressed 
with reference to them have been designated as Vfidas (theories) The 
first point thereout is how does one and the same Brahma appear as both 
the Is wara and Jiwa and the second ra how does it appear as the knowei the 
thing to he known the act of knowledge and the means of knowledge Allied 
to the second there is a subsidiary point also namely what function a 
\nlti performs when knowledge arises The theories propounded for 
explaining those facts are known as Ekajnva vada ( One soul theory ) 
or Drishti srisbti vada ( Illusion theory ) Abbasa vada (Semblance theory) 
Pratibimba vada ( Reflection theory ) and Avachchheda vada ( Limitation 
theory) All these four are found discussed in the S iddhantabmdu 1 
The first is also discussed at greater length in the Advaitasiddhi 3 I n 
the Siddhantalts a there is a mention of a fifth Vada also known as Srishti 
dnshti vada ( Reality theory ). The reality admitted by the advocates of 
thus theory is not of the same nature as that admitted by the other 
1 Santkni Sectio » pp 3.4 tnfira 
$ SecM i» XXX 1 1 XXXVII 0 / Parxthchhtda I 
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VcdinU schools but sucb only aa is capabto of being proved by tbo ordinary 
weans of proof such aa perception, inference 4c., and liable to bo contra- 
dicted by tbo Luowlcgo of the ultimate truth * -Tins theory is in 
consistent with tbo Lkajiwi vilda or DrwhU snshti vilda bat quite consistent 
wtb any of tbo tbreo other Yfidos Jlalliusudvna baa not referred to this 
Y&U, bat baa, like an eclectic plulosophtr, discussed tbo pros and cons of all 
tbo other Vftdns.put forward the view that any of them which cna find* 
satisfactory can bo nccej ted without objection and laid down tliat tbo test to 
be employed for making a selection » whether the ono tliat wo accept lias 
anything m it which militates against tho mam doctrine that tho aim of tho 
Senpures is to teach that tho soul of the mdiudual aud tliat of tho universe; 
aro identical Another point on which iladhuaudana has referred to a 
difference of opimou amongst Ins predecessor? though without naming 
them, is what is tho substratum of tho dream phenomena, whether tho 
tho Jiwa aa limited by the unnd or Brahma as limited by the original 
ignoiauco. Ho has referred to a third view also, namely that Lhi 
Bubetxatum of that phenomena may bo Brahma aa limited by the mind 
hut aa Brahma in that condition la in no better position than tho Jura 
ho has understood that view to bo only another phase of tho first. Even 
on this point Madiiuiudana has tried to establish that there is no harm if 
any of those views is accej ted for both can lo shown to bo reasonable 
and consistent with the mam doctrine*. Tho third point on which ha 
has referred to a difference of views is whether tho Pratibimba ( reflection) 
of tho Self, which according to tho Abhusa v&da (Semblance theory) and 
Pratibimha vfida ( Reflection theory ) was called the Is wars or Jiwa accord- 
ing as it appeared m the origins! ignorance or m a product thereof, such as 
thoEuJdlu or Antahkar ana, 1 a real or unreal, tho advocates of tho first 
believing it to be unreal those of the second real As in tho case of the Vada? 
themselves be is of opiutou that either view is acceptable* Tiio fourth point 
of difference noted by him is whether Ajftuna ( ignorance ) is ov erptwered 
only forthe time hoing when the knowledge of an object such as u pot arises or 
whether it is destroyed completely M&dhusudana is of the first v lew because 
according to him Ajufina is ono only and if it were believed to be destioyed 
with a single act of objective knowledge there would be immediate 
liberation and no possibility of any thing else remaining unknown thereafter 
He has not however rejected the other view but has given an alternative 
explanation based upon the theory that there are S3 many Ajimnasaa 
there are Jn&n&a in which case one specific Ajuana being destroyed other 
specific ones remain to obstruct the Jfiana concerning the other objects and 
the original Aju&na would remain till Jfifina as to ones real nature arises 4 


1 Stddhantalet o pp 309 It 

2 Sarnlnt Siciicn jp v* V* «>» ! *>otet p 18 b \nfra 

3 JWp 

4 IbxSpp Vt AS 
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The fifth point noted by our outhor is whether there occurs the experience 
of pain m the state of deep sleep He holds the firm belief that it should 
not.. But there is another view that each of the three states has three 
eub states such as Jagrat Jagrat, Jagrat Swapna Jagrat Sushupti &c and 
that the experience of pain which one feels is possible in the state of 
Sushupti Swapna 1 It may bo mentioned heie in passing that m the 
{swa.raprahjpatliptal da a this authoi mentions the Tmiya ( fourth ) state 
also along with the three anil says that each has four sub states* The 
omission of the fourth from the Siddhantabvpdu was most piobably 
due to the fact that therein he was speaking only of the states of 

ignoiance 


Although these are the only points on winch oiu author has in the 
Btddhantabmdu specifically referied to a difference of opinion still when 
we compare the contents thereof with those of the Sxddhantalea a we find 
that there were differences amoDgst Sankaras followers as to several 
other points also His silence as to them can be explained in this 
way that on those points he must ha\c felt the necessity of accepting 
one particular view and did so and estabhsl ed it and put forth the 
others as objections and refuted them I refer to a few such which I 
consider to be of some importance One of them is whether Self realization, 
which is the end of philosophy anses as the result of Sravana only 
oi of that supplemented by Manana and Nididhyasaua The authoi 
of the Va,ritika, Nciishliarmyaaiddhi &c had expressed the former 
view and further opined that if the latter pioceeses were essential as they 
weic m the case of men of inferior qualifications they should bo deemed 
to be parts of the process of Sravana The author of the Samis epa 
Sanraka while not admitting that the two latter processes were not 
essential accepted and elaborately established the alternative view 
expressed by the author of the Vaitlika, Tiie author of the Mamati 
on tho other hand, held that Self realization could take place only as the 
result of the peifection of Sravana Manana and Nididhya&ana which 
accordmg to him meant meditation and that all the threo were 
important pi ocesses He did not differ from the view that tho realization 
can take place of that only which may have been learnt from a teacher 
and the S astra but held that before it could take place meditation should 
be practised The authors of tho Ehandma Vtvarana Chxiaukhl and 
other notable works accepted the alternative view of Sureswaraand cleared 
up in their works the doubts that had been i used against it while the 
author of the Kalpataru. followed Vachaspati ^ That of the PaSlchadaa t 
agreed with the majority but following tlo logaiaatehtha put forward 
the view that there were two ways of reaching tho same goal lamely 
Juanamarga and Yogamarga In domg so he seems to have trie 1 to 


1 Sanikrtt Section pp 

2 Trtrt i dn > » SantlrU Send L a LX XI I l p S 
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reconcile tbe tiro views above mentioned because Jfianeraarga means the 
process of Anvaja and Vjatireka advocated by Sures'wara and YogamSrga 
means tho process of meditation And lie was on firm ground jo doing 
bo because c\en the Upamshada recommend two ways of reaching the 
goal, namely thoso of J&ana and Up&sana and UpAsana thera does 
not mean idol-worship with concrete substances but meditation on Saguna 
Brahma as a whole or ou any of its manifestations in the outside world or 
ineido our bodies. Some of the UpaniBbada recommend Yoga practice also 
but that is only another uaaio of the Opasaoi above referred to and is 
diffeient from the Ashtanga Yoga, which ends where the former begins 
The fatter is not therefore considered a necessary patt of the practical side 
of the Advaita doctrine by any of the writers on that doctrine who are 
mentioned above. Sadananda Vyasa has however put forth the dictum 
that its practice 11 a necessary preliminary to the state of Nirvihalpa 
Samadhi m which the true nature of the Self is realized A reference to 
Chapters I and II of tho Yogaaitiraa 6bowa that this view is wrong and that 
its practice is recommended only for those whose minds are too much 
attracted towards the objects of sense and cannot therefore be easily turned 
to that sort of abstract thinking which not only excludes concrete objects 
but also mental images thereof Madhusudana has in bis works on this 
subject and also in the Mahunnatiotra (da 1 expressed the view that 
knowledge capablo of eradicating igcoranco arises from the Sra vaua of 
the Mahavakja of rihich Manana and Nidtdhyfi.sana are adjuncts, on dispo 
sing of, at some places aa in the VedantaXaljxilaiihS Slddhaniabtndu and 
AdvaxtasiddAx, the objection that direct knowledge cannot arise from 
finite words, be they even of the XJpanishad texts and in hi» Oudhartha 
dtpxka and AdvaiiarainaraU ana, he hai made it clear that he accepts 
the view of tbe author of the Yogavasuhtha that the paths of Joftna 
and Yoga are distinct, that therefore one is free to follow any that suits 
one and that the ultimate goal reached by both of them is the same, 
namely, the realization of the Self, whose immediate cause ia a 
recollection of the teaching of tho ilahivakya In Noa. 12 to 24 of the 
introductory verses given in beginning of tho G udhuTthacixpiia, ho has 
however stated that though the leahzation of the true nature of the Self and 
the dedication of ignorance do take place by either of the two processes, 
the extinction of the Yatana (latent desire) for the enjoyment of tho 
objects of sense does not take place except by Saznyama by which he follow- 
ing PataBjali, means Dharaiu, Dbyaua and Samadhi, tho last three Afigas 
of the Ashtanga Yoga and that in practising Samj ama, the first five 
Augas become helpful, that the same result can be secured bylawara- 
p ran id ha n a (profound meditation on the Lord ) and that it is only when 

1 Sanskrit Stetion p » t«/ra, idcaxtasiddhi III 1, Advaitaratna p 9 
yedantakaljpalahk* pp 90-31 Sarasatngraha (K S Series No XVlll Yurt II) 
pp Z454G, S3 9 45 857, Maktmnastotra-ld* pp 7 and 50-57, 
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tho latent desiro is extinguished that Jiwanmukti becomes steady Ho 
must also therefore bo deemed not to ogreo with badiaaud Yyd a in tho 
■view that tho practice of Ask^ng-i Yoga is an indispensable part of tlio 
practical sida of tho Advaita doctrine and to bo of tho opinion that tho 
extinction of tho latent desire which cauuot bo effected through tho 
tho realization of tbo truo nature of tho Self but which is necessary 
tu order that Jinaainukti may be eier*Iasting, can fco secured either by tho 
practice of Sarny ama aided by tho first fhc Augaa of that Yo 0 aor by propound 
meditation on tho Supremo SouL The second such point is whether tho 
Silks i (witness of tho phenomena) is different m tho caao of each embodied 
soul or the same in that of all of them Our author 1 as refuted the former 
mow m tho Svldh*intab\nda rely tug on tho \icw of tho author of tho 
Vdrtlika and established tbo latter*. Tho third point is whether tho organ 
of speech is produced from tho element of spaco or from that of light nnd 
the orgau of motion from that of light or that of space Mndkusddanft 
has douded in stow of tho attributes exhibited by these organa that speech 
must bo a product of apace and tlic organ of motion of light * Ths fourth 
such point is whether there takes place a Imntkarana or n Paficluhnrana 
ot the elements in order that concrete substances may bo produced Ouc 
author has discussed this point at great length and established that tho 
latter is tho only correct and acceptable >io« J 
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tint unless the distinction between the enjoy er ami the enjoyed is present 
in that state it cannot bo worth stnwog tor and that it not being present 
in the ideal state co&oievcd by the Advaitins the better ideal was a stato 
m which tho mdmdual soul remained the enjoyei and tbo Supreme Soul, 
the source of happiness 1 It is answered by sajing that the Self being 
capable of making itself manifest does not ifter tho removal of Nescience, 
stand m need of any other substance for becoming manifest as tho highest 
jo$ Moreover the doctrine of that school had been propounded m 
the Nyayumnfa of Vyfls try a on refuting the doctrine of tho Advaita 
school as set forth in the Tal Iwaprad ipi Ui of Chitsu kh&charya and 
therefore Madhllsudana ie established tho latter in his Advaitastdd/a 
on showing the hollowness of all tbo arguments of Vj usury a. This war of 
dialectics was earned on further by Rnroatirtha of the Madhwa school 
ia his Taratigmi and the arguments advanced therein by him were icfuted 
by GaudaBiahmunanda Saraswati in his commentary on th e A dvaitas idd hi 
known as Laghuchandrika or Gnudahrahi i&siandiya T(io latter again was 
criticised m the Yanamalamis t tya and that again in tho Advaitcwddhu- 
ntavaijayantu Wo thus have Chitsukhi, Aduiitanddhi Laghuchandnlia 
and Adtaitaaiddhafifaiaijayantt of the Advuta school on the one hand and 
Nydyamnta Xara'i jm and Vawzmolanusrlya of tho Diaita school on tho 
other* Tho Admitasiddhx thus forma a link in a chain of dialectical works 
and the method of refutation adopted therein, namely the use of Fftda, 
(arguments based on logicand advanced with a wo w to convince an opponent) 
Jalpa (arguments advanced simply with a view to win over an opponent) and 
Vjtanda (arguments advanced with a view to avoid coming to a decision), 
was so effective that it has won for its author an honoured place amongst 
the great Advaita philosophers of the medieval period 3 

The Sakti vftda of tbo NaiyayiKas has bceu approved in tho 
Siddhanlabmdii wheu the necessity of resorting to Lakbauil (derivative 
power of words) in order to arrive at the truo significance of the terms 
Tat and T\ara, is established* Tho principal writer of that school 
Ivho is indirectly referred to in that work and directly in the other 
works of this author is Ganges a UpadbjSya the author of tbo 
Taltwachintamam shortly tefeired to at times as the Mam. Tho 
whole of the doctrine of that t,chot)l is however found to have been 
ruthlessly criticised in the Advaitai atnaraf 8 ana of this author which had 
been composed specially fci guarding the jem of the Advaita doctrma 
against the inroads of the Navjftyika thieves This is done by showing' 
how certain Upamshad texts should be construed and why they should be 

1 8a ishnl Section pp r«/» a 

2 Introduction in Engl th Co (he Siddhanialet a tn the Advaita Manga i 
Senes p £ 

3 Introduction to the Adeaitatiddhi tn (he same series 

4 Santis it Section p 2 1 i/ra 
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bo construed When we compare the language used m that work with 
that used m the Stddhantabmdu and Advaitasiddhi, we cannot but 
feel that Madhuaudana had somo respect for the opponents of the 
Madhwa school for it is once only that the opponents of that school have 
been called ' Vmahnavara maoyah in the former and Devanampriyah’ in 
the latter while m this small work derisive mid contemptuous forms of 
address arc found to lave been used too often towards a Turkikn 1 The 
portion of the text upto p 40 is of a polemical naturo but thero the 
discussion is wound up, theopponout is converted into a pupil and gradually 
initiated into the Prakriya of the Advatti School Thero is a tradition 
that Madhusudana himself had studied Na v ya Njaya at Nadia and had 
become such an adept in the ait of debate in which that school gave a 
special training, that when ho subsequently met his fellow pupil Gadodbara 
Bhnttdcharya and had a discussion with him over a now work of his, ho 
astounded tho audience by establishing his superior shill 

Itam&nujn who is believed to have lived about the end of tho 
twelfth century and Vallabha who is believed to have flourished m tho 
second half of tho fifteenth and first half of the sixteenth century must 
havo composed their Bbushyis on tho liiaJimasutraa sufficiently long 
before tho literary activity of Madhuaudana commenced Still either 
because their followers were mostly non BrAhmans not posscr«cd of suffi- 
cient Sanskrit lem mng to enable them to carry on wordy warfares with 
tho Advaitins on equal terms or because they wero looked upon as Ekadc- 
s'ms in osmucli as they behoved in Advaitism in other forms, or as Dvaitins 
m diegvuso m that they looked upon the world phenomena an having 
real existence and thcreforo not deserving of any t-ptcial attention apart 
from tho Uadliwns who wero uncompromising Dvaitins or for any other 
reason, wo do not find any pointed reduce to tlu.r tenets m tho digests 
of Madhusudana or .□ that of Appaya D.ks it I too do not therefore think 
it necessary to wy anything about them horo 
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Tbe reason given in the Siddfiantabindu £or mentioning and criticising 
them la that doubts aro likely to arieo in tl a nunds of men of poor 
intellects owing to dim gent views having been propounded by learned 
men and that so long as they arc not removed, ignorance would not 
be dispelled 1 According to the introductory reroaiks in the beginning 
of this author a commentary on Chapter III of t\i& Samis opa S aruala 1 , 
and m the Vedanta f'al'jMlahki’, 3 and the Krama (order) given in the 
concluding portion of the Advaitaraina* such a discussion forms part 
of the process of Manana which establishes Avirodha (Consistency) in 
order to remove Pramejagatasambhttvana (non belief with regard to the 
thing to be knonn) which is ouo of the five obstacles to the rise of 
knowledge the others being (1) Vishfiyibhogavasann (craving for the 
enjoyment of the objects of sense ) which is removed by the acquisition of 
Samadaraadi Sam pat an adjunct of Sr&vaua (2 ) Pi-amaaagalasaaibhavana 
(non belief as to the means of knowledge) which is removed by the 
Chapter on Samanvaya (Sequence), (3) and ( t ) Vipantabkavana or 
Pramit galawi bhavana cons sting of doubts of tw o sorts, as to the fruit 
of Brahmavidja which are capable of being removed by Nididhyasana the 
subject matters of the Chapters on Sadhana ( Meins ) and Phala ( Fruit ) 
Th s reason seems to be proper because an ordinary aspirant would feel 
bewildered on seeing diametrically opposite views based upon the same 
authorities advocated with the same sincerity by tbe adherents of the rival 
schools. He would also naturally feci unconvinced of the truth of the 
Vedanta doctrine 1 ich at first sight seems opposed to our daily experience 
and relegates reason to a position subordinate to that of the Scriptures 
The practice of establishing ones ovu doctrine on refuting those of the 
other Schools which are likely to influence the minds of students is also a 
very ancient one dating back from the time of Gaudap&da because whether 
one referred to the names of tbe schools or not, it was indispensable to 
discriminate the pure intelligent Self from the body senses mind vital 
breath &c the one or tbe other of which tho writers of tbe other schools 
believed to be the Self 

In the Siddhantabindv, the views of the follow n g Schools as to 
ibe true significance of tha term Twain Lave been referred to and refuted 
namely — (l)Charvakas (2)to (5) Four other cognate schools not specifically 
named hut referred to vaguely by tha terms Apare Aaye Eke 
and Anye, (6) and ( V ) Saugatas i. a Ks amkavijSAnai ading and Madhya* 
mikas t. e S unyavadius both eub scl ools of the Buddhists, (8 ) Digambaras 
t e Jamas (9) (10) and (11) Vnacshikas Tfirkikas t e. "Naiyajikss of 

1 Sanskrit Section p « infra 

2 Xus i Sanslrit Senes ho XVIII Part II pp 140 So7 

3 Prince of I Yales Sarasivali Bhaican Text Series A o III pp 00 91 

4 Jfrrnayn Sugar Press edition p 4° 
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tli e old school and Piabbakaias a sub school of the Uiraansakas, (12) 
Bhattas, another sub school of the Jlimausakis (13) and (14)Samkhja3 
and Pataujalas, The views of these schools as to the natuie of the mdiu- 
dual soul are such that the soul becomes, accoidmg to them, identical either 
with the physical body, a product of the elements or with any of the senses oi 
with their group or the mmd oi vital breath oi a Vntti (function) of the mind 
ora something attended by-ceitam attributes of the mind 1 * The general 
principles of these schools and the works in which they are established 
will be found mentioned in the Notes »t pp 20-38 infra. It is on 
denying the possibility of any of these being the Self that the view of the 
Aupamsbadaa, that the Self though endowed with the attributes of 
the doer, &c , on account of Nescience is as a matter of fact without any 
attributes and n of the natuie of tho highest bliss and knowledge, is set 
forth as the only logical and acceptable one The denial is suppoited 
by 

one reason applicable to all of them, namely tliab all tho objects 
4 a. the physical body &c are by nature variable whereas the Self is 
by nature immutable 3 

Those schools whose views are referred to and refuted m the Same 
ttorks while determining the significance of the term ‘Tat arc — 

(I) Samkhyas, (2) Pvsupatas, (3) PaucharatnLas, (4) and (5) 
Jamas and Tridandins (6) Miroamsakas, (7) TarluLas i. e Naiyayikas 
of the old school, (8) Saugatas »<r Ksamkavijuauiv idms, and (9) 
P&taiyalas, The views of these schools of which Nos (1) (4), (6), 
(7), (8) and (9) are the same as Nos (13), (8), (11) and (12) (10), 
(6) and (14) respectively of the list occurring in the previous 
paragraph will bo found explained and the principal works thcieof 
mentioned in the JVotea it pp 20-38 md 135 and 14G It is 
remarkable that the order in which the views ire mentioned uuder 
the second point is not the same as that under the first. The deviation 
seems deliberate because the principle kept in view in the first case is 
a gradual rise from the gross body to the intelligent Self and in the 
second, one from the non intelligent primordial matter to the omniscient 
God unaffected by sorrows, actions &.c , whiefi are the sources of misery to 
an individual soul Some of these schools such as the Samkhyas Jamas 
aud Saugatas do not believe in the existence of la warn, i e to say, au 
intelligent cause of tho universe and some of them such as tho Saugatas 
and Jamas do not believe the Vedas to be the source of the knowledge of 
the first cause but since they too have their own views as to that cause 
those views also are taken note of here in order that the right significance 
of tho term Tat may bo ascertained That cause, according to the views 
of those schools, is either tho umnt ellcgent primordial matter or a product 

1 Sanskrit Section j> < infra 
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thereof such as au Aija or a Puiainanu or au intelligent universal 
principle limited by that mattei oi i product Ibeieof The views o£ 
those thereout who believe in the authority of the Vedas and depend 
upon them for support oic refuted by citing Vedic texts incompatible 
with them aud by advancing cogent arguments whilo tho views of 
those uho do not believe in the Vedas are shown to ha untenable by 
advancing arguments and then the view of the Aupamsbadas ( Vedautins) 
is established on the authority of the special experience gained in the state 
of Sanjadhi as the result of an AhbandakSra Vntti ( u niutcnupte d 
consciousness ) produced by the text Tat twam asi"* 

XIX 

Advaita Doctrine as Expounded in the Siddhantabindu, 

The doctrine of tho Aupamsbadas as expounded in the Siddkfi- 
<n,tabvndv, n briefly this — It is tho highest object of mans endeavour 
to get himself freed from the bondage of transmigration and attain 
eternal happiness He is in fact always stnviug to avoid misery and 
attain peace but not being well guided he seeks such happiness flora 
the things oi tl is world, wl ich being by nature transient cannot 
help him to achieve his goal, and ns a consequence he becomes 
mote and uiot o entangled m the cobweb of ilnya If on the contrary 
bo were to turn hrs attention away from those objects and direct it 
towards knowing the true natuie of the Self within him with the help of 
a Guru and the Scriptures, which alone can give hnn proper guidance his 
object would surely be achieved .There are two hinds o£ Mukti (liberation) 
namely ( 1 ) Sadj oimilcti ( instantaneous liberation ) and ( 2 ) Kraraamukli 
(gradual liberation). Tie first is attained by the Sravana (study) of 
the Mahavakya Tat twam a&i , from the Upamshad in which it occurs, 
with the help of a competent teacher followed by Manana ( reflection ) of 
what has been studied and Nididhyasana (meditation) which by givmg rise 
to an uninterrupted Vntti of one being Brahma in the form A ham Brail- 
m&smi leads to the realization of that truth The second can be attained 
by the Upasana of U e on o Brahma whose symbol is Om and who has 
become manifest equally in the individual body the objective world and the 
spiritual woild in their three aspects as the Jagrafc Swapni and Sushuptl 
(waking dreaming and sleeping) states of the individual soul, which 
while m those states receives tho appellations of the Via tva Tayasaaud 
Prajna respectnely the Sattwag ina Rajoguna and latnoguna of the 
objective world which looked upon collectively are given the names Yir&t 
Hiranyagarbha and Avy&krita and the states of the Supreme Soul known as 
the preservation creation and destruction of the worlds m which states Ho 
is known as Visnu Brahma and Rudra respectively These correspond with 
tho parts A V and M of the syllable Ora and between which inter se there is 
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practically no difference The Utter is called gradual liberation because 
the individual soul which follows its course is not hbeiated completely even 
after its connection with its physical body is severed but repaus to the 
region of Hnauyagarbha l nown as Brabmaloka or Satyaloka, stays there till 
the end of tho Kalpa and then its Karanasanra portion becomes absorbed 
in the Avyalaita, the primordial matter, along with the Hiranjagarbha, 
and lls spirit portion becomes permanently united with Parabrahma 1 
As for the first thereout, the Mahavakja can give nse to the Akhandakara 
Vntti when the sense of the sentence as a whole is gatheied and 
that is possible only when those of the principal words Tat and 
Twain occurring therein are a certained with the help of the other 
Upamshad texts whose object is the subsidiary one of imparting the 
knowledge of the true nature of the individual soul and Brahma. The 
primary senso of the word Twam* is the Jiwatma wh ch is possessed of 
limited powers and is capable of getting limited knowledge only inasmuch 
as it is confined within the physical body and has a limited number of 
organs peculiarly constituted and a mind depending for knowledge upon 
those 01 gans That of the word Tat is Brahma Is wai a or Paramatma 
who is the cause of the cieation preservation and destruction of the 
universe and is as Buck possessed of unlimited powers and omniscient 
The first again though capable of being known subjectively is apparently 
different in the case of each living creature while the second though 
one and the same everywhere is not capable of being known subjectively 
because it is objectified as the numerois objects of perception Tho 
primai y senses of the said words are therefore mcompatihlo with the sense 
of the sentence as a whole, which is that the Jiwatma is identical with 
the Paramatma Therefoie the said words must be understood to have 
been used m their secondary senses This sense has three varieties 
namely (1) that which is lesorted to on completely abandoning the 
primary sense, ( 2 ) that which is resorted to without at all abandoning it 
and ( 3) that which is resorted to on abandoning it partly In tins case the 
third species 1 as to ho availed of because the senses of the words woul l 
bo compatible with that of the sentence if the Ugadhis which make of the 
pure Brahma oi Self a Jin a and those which make of it tbe Is ivara or Para* 
m5tm&, are given up but the pureJJrabma or Self to which the Upadhis are 
attached in the case of both is retained When tbe words are understood 
in that kind of secondary sense the sense intended to bo conveyed by tho 
sentence becomes intelligible That understood it should be constantly 
reflected over and meditated upon m order that all doubts being removed 
an Akhandakara Vntti may anso the truth contained in the MahSvokya 
may be realized and the Self a aj forsake it3 Jiwatwa ( quality of being 
the individual soul) and be actually of tbe nature of the highest joy and 
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knowledge 1 . Of eouwo from tho atau Ipoitil of tho Al^olulo, all this is 

Uicaumglisi bccauto it is uatnutalio but fo tong as than is oun a vertigo 
of tbo original ignorance a notion of duaht) pcmst* ami so long as it 
dots, all (Ins is real. 


XX. 

That Doctnno Considered m tho tight of Provious History. 

Out of tho fur tho atUuuucnt of tlio two kinds of Jluhti, 

that for the Krammukti {gradual lilo-mlion) is found dealt with in 
f,omo works such os tlio t/jxnmfiutfr, /i/iayuicudglM, Brafimaeitrat, 
ii J rl raLilMtlvjd' hhdnuili ami )\ihciiwhu f, but not 10 others sucb ns 
llio Xat»hl(im%'ja*idJhl, &iiu{Aj»a SVfr»ral«r, KhanJamiUmnfaUiuIya, 
Tu(luacf[pil<I, Vedun/u/um, „lJmi(a*ui<lAs ami AdcaitaratnaraUana. 
The reason ;s tint the latter group of works nro rraWatiagraatlma 1 , i. «. 
to eu y, works written with tha avowed object of treating of a particular 
portion of tbo tubjccbroatttr of the .Scripture?, namely an exposition 
of tlio nature of puro Brahma or Brahma in tho abstract ami tbo way to 
attain to its state directly. Strict!} speaking, Brahma la norther pure nor 
Impure bccauao it is ouo only without a sccoud ami that beiug so thcro is 
nothing liko ones being really bourn! or ficod bccauso tbeso states 
presupposo duality , which m fact docs not exiit, hut hkc all other experience, 
llio cxpcricuco that ono bad been bound and has become fried docs tabu 
pheo on mg to tho ignorance which is tho root eauso of tho bcuho of duality 
Tho stato of absolute purity being attuned, tbo previous ex irtenco of tho 
state- of ignorance, and tbo consequent oxutcnco of the dual phenomena 
consisting of (ho existence of ono* own body, (hat of the preceptor who 
imparted the knowledge, that of tha bcripturcs with vrhosa hofp bo 
did that the., appear as imaginary events Thcro is sorno apparent 
ditTorcnco of opinion between Gaudapitda on tbo ono' band and llio sub- 
sequent philosophers beginning with Sankara on tlio other as to whether 
tho phenomenal world should or should not bo deemed to exist for tho 
purpose of daily intercourse Iho former is of the view that it should not 
because Brahma has no second In that view the world is unreal, a mere 
6 igiu>ni<ituBi»®natiaa otjnpjitux" aa bun* aalv ni the muwl is. aalivajurt 
as a Circle of light appears bo long as a burning fuO brand is whirled round 
and ceases to appear when that action is stopped and is not therefore worth 
any serious consideration hko the objects which arc created and destroyed 
in the state of dreaming or tho illusory phenomena produced by a juggleu 
However, as already stated* that philosopher too indirectly admitted 

J. (Saitrtrtl iSediCnpp 
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the existence of the phenomenal world foi the purpose of daily intercourse 
but by tbeorattcally denying its existence he avoided the responsibility of 
explaining how one and the same Brahma could become both the subject and 
object a distinction between which is the very foundation of all objective 
experience and so function as both the Juva and Is ware and as the knower, 
thing to be known the act of knowledge and the means of knowledge with- 
out which objective knowledge is impossible, and the other incidental facts 
of human experience Sankara and his followers including Madhusudana 
Saraswati on the other hand held the view that theoretically it la alright 
to say that the world is Mithya (unieal) but it will not do to ignore Us 
existence for the purpose of daily intercourse which includes even tho 
acquisition of the very knowledge which enables oue to come to the conclusion 
that it is unreal and to realize that truth and that theiefore the more accurate 
epithet to apply to the phenomena is Anirvachamya x e to say incapable 
of being described categorically as unreal or real because it is found by an 
average mau to exist apart from himself and by a philosopher to be unieal 
Madhusudana has in order to reconcile this difference distinguished between 
two kinds of truth namely Puiamarthic ( philosophically real) and 
Vy5.vahu.ric ( phenomenally leal ) and has for tho purpose of comparison 
or illustration added a third namely PriUibhasic or Pratitic 1 ( illusory ) 
The first is eternal and capable of being known by only one means of 
pioof namely tho Scriptuiea and 13 never liable to bo contradicted The 
second is a relative truth is capable of being known by the six means of 
proof and liable to be contradicted by the knowledge of the first Tho 
third is a temporary truth, exists only in tho imagination and is liable to bo 
contradicted by the knowledge of the second Tho first consists of nothing 
else than pure Biahma who 13 one only without a second The second 
comprises all the objects of the phenomenal world which an overage human 
being would belie* e to exist lu the third category fall such imaginary 
objects as silver in a mother of pearl a Berpent in a rope a mirago &c., 
which do not m fact exiat at the places at which they are beheied to exist 
though they have existence at other places but nciertlieleis a belief m 
then exiateu.ee at places where they no not ames temporarily and pors'.ate 
so long as it is nob removed by right knonledgo of tho second lariety 
The difference betw ecu such objects and purely fanciful objects such as tho 
horn of a bare, the city of Gandarvas a flower of the sky &.C., is that tho 
former are real objects m tho ordinary sense of tho worJ but do not exist at 
a particular time and place whereas the latter never formed parts of God a 
creation and wero concioved only by tome poets Ike proper prouncoof 
tho Scriptures is to impart tho knowledge of tho first kind of truth but 
they proceed to impart thatofsome of tho objects of tho rel&tlie word 
also because they nro helpful m explaining tl 0 nature of the former 
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The latter land of knowledge consists on the one hand of explanations as 
to the difioicnt forms in which the Spirit winch is the subject ia met with 
in tlm world of experience including m that of the state of Samadfai, and 
the processes of e\ olutiou and involution of the universe including the 
different kinds of bodies which the Spirit enters and resides m and the 
experience winch it gets while passing tlnough different states These 
explanations he scattered kete and theie in the original works namely, the 
Upaniehadi, Bhagawadgitu and Brah'inasiUrae In \m S arlt akabhashya 
SanLaia considered them as a whole forged links between them, expounded 
the absolute online of Brahma and threw out hints here and there as to 
how any such new problems that may ari*;e could ba worked out Most 
of bis followers upto the time of Madhusudana like the authors of 
Pailchapfidii a, Varttiba, SamkeepaSdi trnka, Vt varaua and Cbitsullu 
had worked out roost oE them in details according to tho needs of their 
times. Aa their explanations did not agree they weie subjected to attacks 
by the rival schools The authors of the Pailchadas i, Vcduntas&ra and 
Vedantapartbhasha had attempted to reconcile them m their own ways 

Madhuaudhun Saraswoti having taken stock of all these attacks 
and explanations attempted to reconcile them and worked out a syste- 
matic arrangement winch m set forth m the portion of the Siddhanta 
bmdu. under Verse VIII of the Dita'aelo? 1 * It appears that he must 
have undo some necessary additions and alterations therein in order to 
give the collection a definite shape and bring them in a line with the 
current beliefs of his time which weio based upon the Smntis and 
PurnnaB. Sadanauda had m his Vedantasara already made such as 
attempt but it was imperfect Madhnsudana’a attempt was all compre- 
hensive and likely to satisfy public opinion to which it ia a concession It 
is not necessary to give here a synopsis of what Madhusudana has stated 
on this point because 6hort eumin-vriea of the statements on particular 
topics have been given in the Notes 9 What deserves to he noted here 
paiticularly is that though the initial statement namely. — In our view 
substance is twofold Dnk ( the seer) and Dnsya (tho seen)’ may 
seem irreccncileablo with the Ad rails doctrine according to which there 
is only one entity, it ia not really so because the Bynthesis of all substances 
into those two is only from the point of view of Vyavahara From the 
Paromaithic view point there is only tho pure Brahma which ia above 
the distinction between the seer and the seen oi the knowej and the 
known or Atma and Anatma and which in the state of ignorance 
becomes subject and also the substiatum of the objective world Our 
author too has mad® it dear by working out the theoiy of Adhjass 
( superunposmon ) in all its bearings and explaining how one and the 
same Brahma becomes the Jiwa Is wira and Saks i and the kaouer, thing 

1 SamirU SicUon pp tnfra 
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to be known, act of knowledge and the means of knowledge and established, 
on dispelling all possible doubts arising out of the difference of opinions 
amoDgst the followers of S ankara, in the portion of the SuMh&ntabwdv> 
under Verse I of the Daa'aa lokx 1 that it is possible to explain all subjective 
phenomena in terms of the one and absolute Self on admitting differences 
in the Antahkarauas ( inner organs ) and all objective phenomena also in 
the same terms on admitting •differences in names and forms and believing 
in a common substratum. The said differences are the products of Avidja 
(ignorance) or Maya ( divine power) which though begmmngle&s is 
capable of being eradicated by right knowledge derived from the Maha- 
v&kyaa It has no existence apait from the Absolute and is assumed to 
exist in it only for the purpose of setting doubts at rest. 

XXX. 

Siddhantabmdu Considered as a Digest. 

We have already seen that the Siddhantabtndu is an up-to-date 
digest of the views of the followers of the Advaita school on several 
important points connected with their doctrine. When however we comparo 
it with another digest thereof most probably composed within a few 
years of it by another distinguished writer, namely S' ailrcmddhanialc/ci' 
eamgraha we cannot help feeling that it is not as albcomprebensne 
as the other, for it is quite silent as to the following points, namely — 
What qualifications are required of one desirous of knowing the Self ? 
What is the nature of tho Vidln (injunction) contained in the text 
"The Self, O dear f should be 6cen, studied, reflected over and meditated 
upon’ ? In what sense is Brahma the creator preserver and destroyer of 
universe ? Whether the Saks i is enveloped or unenveloped ? Why should 
Hot direct perception be deemed a more authoritative means of proof 
than revelation in the matter of BrabmavidyR 1 If the world is unreal 
when looked at from the philosophical point of view where ia the room 
for Arthaknjakantwa < the capability of objects to cause human beings 
to act)? What Upadhi cornea in the way of one man partaking of tho 
pleasurea and pains of another 1 Why should the stato of pure of 
Brahma be capable of being acquired by knowledge only ? (Jpto what 
stage ia (Vaidic) Karma helpful in the attainment of that object? 

Ia Sannyasa (renunciation) necessary for the members all tho Vaniaa 
or of tho Brahma Varna only ? Arc Sudras competent to study Brahma- 
vjdya ? Is it possible to perform the Upasanft (adoration) of Nirguna 
Brahma ? How can Brahmftjnana in the nature of a Vritti arising 
from the Hahavakja be itself destroyed? Whatia Jiwanmukti ? Does 
one ia that state remain conscious of the existence of hts bod} , senses 

1. Son Art* S-rMen pp. H-*d \*fra. 
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kc., Ifha'doea, what in that dua to ? Why is an effort required tob& 
made for getting uninterrupted joy if it is always present 1 Does one 
attain to the state pi IsVara or to that o£ pure Cbaitanya on the removal 
of the notion of Jiwatwa ? Owing to such an imperfection, it cannot be 
deemed to bo a perfect digest. T 

This imperfection may be due either to the work being in the form 
of a commentary or to a deliberate i&tenUorf on the part of the author to 
caaSae his attention to a limited sphere so far as this work w&9 concerned. 
Very probably the latter was the case because on the one hand, so many 
questions not directly arising out of the eubject-mattera of Verses I, 
IV and VIII have been discussed in the portions of the commentary 
thereunder that it would be improper to assume that the above question* 
could not have been easily raised and discussed in the appropriate portions 
of the commentary and on the other, the name Siddh&ntabindu ( A Drop 
of the Doctrine ) implies that the author did not intend to enter into a 
discussion of a larger number of questions dhan was absolutely necessary 
for making the student acquainted with the main doctrine of the Advaita 
school. Whatever the reason, there is no doubt that Mndhnsudana 
Saras wati had settled views op all the above questions because most of them 
are found set forth in clear-cut terms in his other works on the Advaita 
philosophy, namely Veddniakalpalatikd, Advaifatyddhi , , AdvaitaratvO* 
ralea'ajia, Gv4hdrtha.dipiIxL and Sarcuartigraha. 

XXII. 

Madhusudana's Style and Diction with special reference td 
the Siddhantabindu. 

The Siddhantabindu beiog a work intended for the use of ft fifcudenlj 
de&irouB of getting himself acquainted with the ways of refuting the views 
of hostile critics and reconciling the differences of view's between thq 
followers of the Advaita school, it is but natural that it should presuppose 
on the part of the student a knowledge of the technical terms used in and of 
the fundamental principles of the Yedanta and other systems of Indian 
philosophy, Anyone who not being so equipped would take up this work 
for study is therefore likely to meet with numerous difficulties I ha\ o 
tried to make his task easy by giving copious notes on all such topics as 
seemed to mo to requires explanation. Moreover the author having recioved 
a training at Nadia, the homo of Navya-Ny4ya in the middle ages 
and having become an expert in the Ways of argumentation of that school 
which consisted of subtle reasoning, at times drifting into an hair-splitting, 
it is also natural that there should be abstruse passages In hie works. Tbs 
first two Parichchhedas of the Adva+tda iddhi and the first 40 pages of 
the Advaita rat naraka'ana contain many such passages. This character 
fistic may>tQ us of the twentieth century, seem to be a fault inasmuch as 
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old ones there is a fourth named Binduprapdkt recently compose4 by 
Mm Abbyankar Sastn and published at PoonS along with the text in the 
Gov emmvnt Oriental Series, Class A All these commentaries were con* 
fialted for preparing the Notes given in the English section of this Volume, 

Of these four commentaries Btndusamdipana thongh a short one is 
entitled to much weight on account of its merits. One of them is that its 
author is Parushottama Saraswati who is reputed to he a direct pupil of 
Uadbnsudann EaraswslJ Secondly, it seems to hare been composed in 
simple language and with the special aim of elucidating certain obscure 
points in the text, which as the author himself says “though a small 
digest, conveys a great meaning 1 2 ’ and whose * language though bo framed 
as to he intelligible to beginners, is so pregnant with meaning that even 
some advanced students comprehend its purport after a long time \ A 
third remarkable point about it is that its author, like a modern scholar, 
mentions, except in a few instances, the sources from which Madhnsudana 
must have taken his quotations. The other preceptors of Purushottoma 
besides our author were S npada and S'ridhara Saraswati 3 4 . This Pnrusho- 
ttama Saraswati was a different individual from Purushottamananda Sara* 
fiw&ti, the author of Smintwarasamgrafia and the preceptor of PurMnanda 
Saraswati, to whom 1 shall refer later on Nor does he eecra to be identical 
with any of the other 18 persons having 'Paro«hottama' as part of their 
names, who are mentioned at page 341 of Part I and p. 76 of Part II of 
Anfrecht’a Catalogue Catalogorum This commentator seems to have also 
composed a commentary on the Adiailasiddht named Siddhieadhaka*. 

Nyayaratndvall is a work of BrabmSnanda Saraswati who is better 
known as Gauda Brahmananda Saraswati on account of his commentary on 
the Advaxlasvddhx called Gaudabrahmanandlya, also otherwise known as 
laghuchandnhd This commentator is more widely known than Purasho- 
tt&ma because in the Advaitas-iddhi Madhusudana had rent Into pieces tho 
Dvaitav&da established in the Nyayamnla, a work of Vyasayati or VjSsiLryar, 
ext refuting the arguments adaranced in the Tofhcaprad imka or Chitsuihl 
of Chitsnkh&charya, which had been written In defence of an attack on 
tho akhddya of S'rl Harsha, a work of the Advaita 

school of outstanding merit from a dialectical view-point, the 
Adiaitanddhi had been attacked by R&matirtha in his Tarangwl and 
Brahm5nanda effectively refuted all the arguments advanced against 
thB Advaita doctrine in the latter work and re-established its fanltlessness 

1 Santltnl Section p tnfra 
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P° mfc V,0V?3 > H ‘ s commentary oa this work, though a 
naUv- ? rmin ^ one »»s»so to say, an enlarged edi‘on of the Iaghxr 
for ft. i ° Nar& i’ ana ^caase it seems to follow that wort almost word 
fi 0r ^ith SQtno additions thereto at someplace^ The reason thereof 
ackn^l !f ^ vrM a papil of Narfyam Tirtha He has also 

Saras^ e OE0 Param&nanda Saraswati as hi; Gam, Furailnanda 
wher ^ 1 120 wri ^ ea Tattv>ampadcirih<iv\\.eka or concisely Tattumawla 
S p , e . 1Q V° ^ l8CUSS0 ^ ^bo meanings of the terms ‘Tat and ‘Twain* with 
Vers 3 yj Gr ence *° Cer tam passages occurring in the jSuMAdnfabtndii under 
JIf of the Das'txsloki as explained by BrabmSoanda in the 
Saras ara ^ n ^ VCl ^ Poruftnanda was a disciple of Puijushottamananda 

the W ^° in ^ l,rn Waa a disciple of Advaitinanda Saraswati and was 

g r ® °ro a different individual from the author of the 2hfldtisa«Wipan«* 
Ad t ?^ nant * a 13 a ^ so reputed author of an independent work on 
Vaj a philosophy named Ad\mtas%ddhantav%dyQtana s 

j. j ^ird old commentary is a very valuable one Though not 
MUMtio COncisoas that of Purushottama and is therefore very 
e P ul m interpreting some of the abstruse passages in the Siddhanta- 
' a- It is alBo easily intelligible on account of the simplicity of the 
oguaga employed therein and is, unlike the Nydyaminavah, free from 
jarnng digressions I have made a very extensive use thereof in my Noies 
s ad a »^° r ^ ara y» n a Tirtha is known to be a disciple of Vasudm Tirtha 
a d V i arQa ^ owin ^ a Tirtha and one of the Gurus of Brahmananda Saraswati 
co a uthor of the following other works namely — Tathi'achandi'a, a 
Q ”f ieDtar y on SaihkfiyataUwakaumudi, Bhalcl\chandr\la a commentary 
w , e BhixktiaiifraB of Sandilya> BKaJetyadhikaranam&la, an original 
j.,° r ' **fidfi(irthadyotan\kd a commentary on the YogaaUtras and 5l?u- 
w n^* an< ^ ra * a commentary on the Samkhyakartkii He is also credited 
on * au tborship of a commentary on the Nyayahitum&tyah k Tritxl, 

* on the V«dastui%, and one on the FkddnfctvtMdvaTid 


w i J^ e ^ our ^ and the recent commentary called JhnduprapMms l he 
°r of Mm Vflsudav S istrl Abhyankar, the Pandit at tho Fergueson 
o oge Poona, who had already distinguished himself by composing a hOM 
° n tfl ° Sarvailara ' anat arhgraha of Midhava and cdiHng tho 
rttihashyg of Unmllnuja in two volumes and the Him tflftlnydynpm 
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from a logical point of view 1 . His commentary on thin work, though a, 
good and informing one, is, so to say, aq enlarged e^iton of the laghw 
Vytikhya, of Narayana because it seems to follow that work almpst word 
for word with some additions thereto At some places. The reason thereof 
appears to be that he was a pupil of Narayana Tirtha. He has also 
acknowledged one Param&nanda Saraswatl as his Guru. Puragnanda 
Saraswatl haa written Tattwampadarthavneka or concisely Tattwaviieka 
wherein are discussed tha meanings of the terms ‘Tat’ and 'Twain' with 
special reference to certain passages occurring in the SuZdAdufabijidit under 
Verae VIII of the Daa'aa loki as explained by Brahm&nanda in the 
Nyayarat'iuiva.li. This Pumananda was a disciple of Purushottam&nAndn 
Saraswatl who in turn was a disciple of Advaifinaoda Saraswatl and was 
therefore a different individual from the author of the Binduaa,rhdxpana\ 
Brahmananda is also the reputed author of an independent work oa 
Advaita philosophy named Admita8%ddhantav\dyotana s . 

The third old commentary is a very valuable one. Though not 
prolix it is not so concise as that of Purushottama and is therefore very 
helpful m interpreting somo of the abstruse passages in the Siddhdnla - 
bindu. It> is also easily intelligible on account of the simplicity of the 
language employed therein and is, unlike the Nyayarainavall, free from 
jarring digressions, I have made a very extensive use thereof in my Ifole*. 
Its author Narayana Tirtha is known to bo a disciple of Vfisudeva Tirtha 
and Ramagowinda Tirtha and one of the Gurus of Brahmananda Saraswatl 
and the author of the following other works namely: — Taliwachandnt, a 
commentary on SdmJchyataitwakaumudi, Bhaktichandnkd, a commentary 
on the Bhakhtutraa of S’andtlya, Bhaityadhtkaranamdti, an original 
Work, Giidharthadyotanxkd, a commentary on the Yogasulrcu and SSm- 
khyachandra, a commentary on the SdjnXJiyaka rtf J. He is also credited 
with the authorship of a commentary on tho dfydyakutumdnjali-kdrikJ, 
one on the Vodastuti, and one on the Ved&ntavibhavanCL 

The fourth and tho recent coalmen tary called Binduprapdtaia the 
work of Mm. Yfiandev S'fistn Abhyankar, the Pandit at tho Fergusson 
College, Poona, who had already distinguished himself by composing a new 
commentary on tho Sartadarfaruxtamyraha of Msdhava and editing the 
5VS Bhdehya of Kaminuja in two volumes and tho BlmdlUdnydyapra- 

J. Indian Philosophy by Rodhalruhna Yol II pp. \5l 52 fool-no!* I, 
Introduetion la Xyayaratndiara, written on th® lines of tb® Sauralha wharein 
tba riewe erprewoJ In Gaufolrahviatiaiuliya her® b®«a criticized; Introduction 
«,t RngluK la AdcaiUitiddhi la th® AdraiU ifelljeTl Seri#*. 

2. J Tntn trial Calaloyu* tf ilt* at th* Gooorneunt IfanuKript Library, 

XaJrat Jor 101 5-1 1 U IV. It Pari L p. 1770, 

3. Cataloyut Catalayarust Yol. I p. WJ. 
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las ikci tangly and an English translation of the VyoiaraKa-Mahabhashyu 
in collaboration with P rot K. V AbbyaBk&r, II A. His Jhndupropdta 
too lias the same merits aa the Laghuvyakhyu and has been helpful to me m 
elucidating many abstruse passages m the text which had either not been 
explained by auy previous commentator or on which his -view differed 
from theirs. 

Having thus introduced the reader to the author, the work and the 
commentaries thereon I leave him to read the mind of the author personally 
from the accompanying record ofhis thoughts with the help of the Jfotet 
and Translation which will act as an interpreter whenever referred to. 
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a 3 iaaa.a 3 ts'V& asttatatatftft «i 3 : 11 aalwafcaiiHSftTsna. awfir- 
MlRlRl'U Mrif’dl'.Uq Kid'll Rt'd I'idi'i 31 — ^rrafrl I 'fclelfldlir-— 
^HicH T 3 i ' 3i 3 a f ? rq Mffi r II 3ajw3maT3srfiii)fti&3 ft Bjvrffci 
asri? — 3 r*il^nRiM)Rl , t*(i+R<?i([\ Rd;i Rid I ■ dd Rr di Cl d || 
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33 ts^rrftT 3 
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fciftc'-HH' I smrgftat tn: a sgaia — e yrea frr 1 srrea fi w 
saift: swigateRarait €t ara w-aij. — wjr^frr I ag at%»t:. 
aRwsnfiiaifei stfonafrss^g firaiRiwrftfit grRg.|3r8rfta3farei 
wf^wig i g^ti stftanft | awraar g a: arrasgift *r 
5am:: a 


gg, gg>: ^rr fSrl&Ks ■ 

%n;, =t, ‘aJrc vrFatrg^n^r sr 3 r vtrit tr^r r-rm’ 
(R. s,l?y, g. *RI?«, as. HRI’A), ‘a zHvi X tr:’ (g. an. 

sivr-O ‘arzm gw, giRteftsfe ger’ (*R sl-sR?) Rnr? 

M'j ni 'RiRUMWHlava ^ */vt VA a *:A 1 TR R a I UST 1 ^ t. rt lr^ l 

amt assni-ga; ffrr II «n& aa srfts^ ant: an a ri%a Riftwar 
ajai arEfiatOTTRarg a Ran gRtfajat aRttfrawgaR i sr- 
Ainn^r^Sr a wTAtrnfa^'ata-gTTi ^4aa> r*m a ifgnrs;— sththt* 

F~aa\rf l K.fd a teratrotRasT aiRgsretfo— frftafsr II aaw 
$fcn*faq- ( a R gif arfil a sRtans ayr %at aifai §atemfi?:’ 
Raw; i aagigg^iWiR r# ffeftaparafeftaRnaft # afar n 
gsgiTWR Hiaa^ r ^B -'a i&fert: Rifcar i arer a: arafl: 

atiftftmtt a aanftnaaa arnrfsnfAslEgtfi artr atr Tartrar .Yai -ia II 
gg, ^■agaui.'rfsairf, yaiyaw-RRiftafra griRwrat- 
srJr aai«uMi ^Hrenf^RT -tiUrltm 1 mi, p^sns^fr- 

7?iaadif2i'yi^<iRirtHTri,, -'mi fa trvaat atif^MASRa ara 

snTRRRftfflf Rg, a, a.'3’Jllld,Md;frltfl-oi;caa Ril^aRr?- 

rcrr tgnr? — infa ■JjiPtfr: wafai Ria I aftqiR<Rtr- 
snfot* i reiawit — ^urafgffr I cwraww ^FaiaatRi 
sap-raw ga Rifgafir — fRiVlR I fa fkw iRWIR i R.(d I si 


a. sf 8 Hifenn^ft to: i 
a. SRa ' is-s sAfe SAKiqijVt-iR a i 

X. ¥39^ i 

v, afefa ^qg^TtKJwreift^ i 
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‘*T »Tt^ #CTR ftcCI$rJ5H5RT nTT^Trt’ fo?!3l^), 

\ (?r. *|5|?) smrg5i»wT3- 

wftr;, ‘sn^ra w ^ (ft. % ^i?m<>), ‘arn^ qn*u*i<J- 
•n i R.^ (a^r. ir^i?<s) fsnfe Miw^sufir =* rrsr jrnnfir I 

^ ScftfrT II ‘ 5 ^ 5 *' 

^ 3 TW flRfrfc^T 3 FEE 5 | ^| 4 [I*i: 5 ^^ 

sftiaflt \ E>F 5 % fcS&K&X 


3^d|xH|cHl <>E ^1 || '^pt || 

q^rq; it <jr*^K<fa — HHfrr II 

. TTRTHT^T II H ^rtR- 


^frT II — ^T<PT fftl rrrQgfnfl^TT^Tiren 


3 *: ^ g&ft 3 *: 3 ^ a*T^rl? II 1 

— 3 TTSRT <T^frT I ^<i£fclR^PW *W «f 
M 5 E*it WH I %^W^ 3 ^T 5 - 

— aTcTT^ II sNra^ssFaftwritt 

^t: ee et gr^s^Hr^ r-sE^itsgrci: s^r: eshee $??r- 

Ret ee e^eiR# ‘ artier srptdt et^ 5 ?^iR^r 
Mf^fESH.1 ^EETS^faf^ET5EiWT*H?r ft^twET vr3^5T- 

RgR^m EETffi& 1 ee e eeih^ i^rfa R*e ^e^ee Egft 

srai^E g^T affiErsfa Ewifiwfa EEErftg EEfc 11 EEffa^E 
f$tvT EEJ% I q^gt ftE 3 Fft f^tsf^tg: I E *5 E ♦TT r TT^ — C 3 “^ J 


EET E'SEtf: 4 ,*wiR<ac*at JpTI I 
tEE^sguft s^ET^EtSETcEEt api: II It 
EET wfgqjfc : g^Efgf^E: I yiR?t^f M-*«ld[4RiftH^gji 


‘q-s R ^het ^ ^ ®ggfeg; i 

E*ET E£ET EE ZV& It *ETfR U 





smuffirfa: 




icmsi ^P^RTT- 

rnfk arf^rmr i rr<irf| ^rrsft 

«rr t rt^r stt^t nicM l ctftt 3t^- 

h ^TTr^ i mi OTwu3w*fr(rtaiu<£4?uai ^ ft* 

.^r, 3rft*ten«rnift ^t *jbrH*r?mftcftfrr i 


^ eH^ mi $$ «IRIT^?f2rsP!qf , 3$T R 

afMl<i, H'4r r ^Ticnvn^r^m l rTFJfcf I 

"S^fcT %q; | f^fJBTJTl^TMmrl^frr I vffif 

mn^H s^sjftsnil^sg, ^if^yR^^-4: i 

*R§ ^ TOT* — fa^mgrT fir! \ ^TO l ^ 

*ra?roreffa$ ^ — rm ^f fft 1 «m*r- 

fa \ 3T Mtl% 3RI[ — ^jftsffcT I cT^ft 1 

^T ftnanR ^T *£R, *RT 5 
$RftRV4R ft^RRT TOT 319! I ^SRfa SP^RT- 

ft^Rrsi rto: ufr ftviR s^sr* 

fit^TRRLi *r*j3 r g%nw4ft <r! sjjrofogiKfon* — q%ft i r 
^PR M<l$l«TO3r tStwnR&3R*fcPS. l ¥K 5 W I 3*rf«- 

fRTrr: I ^ R guft^H. I R-^^R RRrft: %3 Fcwtr3; i 

f^TRraMfrtR ffirvTMfr^rcR^rg; — sra'ts^ftft [ vi 3 **- 

I M&wtopft f^^nT^tfriR jtprr ffoRiPprfift- 

<?TIi£“”»^ let | ■H*it<^'RiH 0 '^^^T^ I %& *1 1*11 rt<y uSTt! f%Tif% flPsO^fsf* I 

^PRRfa^RirRRPTRJrfcRVfTRT «n SRrer^TT?— 

I I =? ? *Sfo* -PR^PaR,- !F.Rf%f 3i&%« 

fom stGr^jt g^q^rarmsT, 'si^p^^Frar- 

f^t^JT 5^Ri=ff srarfowent i ?rt ■qraicic^r n g^g^ER- 

.5^1 TT R ^lfc5^R^^T PftpTtfnRTR^T ipif cT^HR cJT^I^I 


V =6% 3*5% erii^& sfr i 
af«%? W ffRll?R?R$fa I 

v. ?jgs% f^rasHn^fc » 

\ fo« f%» 






" •' [ ) fi 'i^UkV+K'Jf r,!, Tydfil I 

i*refo wiwa 1 Tti*c=imAH ftilamiara 

ani. i i-at^JTtissftwng qronffe, aiWiJft a 1 jRjft 

^^reTO^iftsfe^wiiraifir a a mft an^iafossf- 

?nw =Ei3hrfe^ammi •ronw^sim., q^jarg k^toWr} areftfr 

aiftfa 1 aifir %atq ^ STTrETT ^TWlfclir r I aft 

■TOnwi5t^«iHn»ifiral(1fei) asniap-qrai, sRrwri^mfa ararat inr- 
ftrwqraq qrarwMKT far sarsa^ STTOTTqqiRWsraTftfrT sstf: 1 

^ftfrT 1 straitfeERr |& ira; 1 afs $fs?3at& mi 1 

<jaiaituimvratf^awnqi ^ — sfw arrsmOTpftw I sraa ffrr 1 
SRHJS5I apftarftiimiaSaft atom ^rpirk I wRwftwra 
wtai, sraifirafawrai q saiarfilfa rawi a wiferf: 1 irrtTTrftl 1 
aar teiaar^a'r d 5 teRRai; a aqfafWrrirsfa aar aiR&A'fai}: 1 

gi-3>,'fr r-^Tt ngwi! aarr -^mi^nRMcf ifi n^ia r H^H- 

sror ^.f'fjrfrrpnftti r-i ih. i wt =a =gfpi: — ‘nisi teratra: 

mStg g^iraraim: jrr.q:’ (q. sit. Di^ia ), ‘sraarfar sm’ 

( Tta. -,rM?°, ), ‘*rei ajHMawi asr’ ( fr. ^ 1 ? ), ‘feuaw- 

aai Hat’ ( % STT. ), ‘<T SIIcHT STT^rRI'an’ ( 3T. 

<:t-S|?>) Id,') ITiT) ^j^ ^TUTT ? n - 

TIM? ), ‘it Ttnr ftrfijc'iVifvr st ^mm^ t wrffcr surgr 
drijir:’ (ira. y| ’ 1 ? 5 '.) ?s!iraT sranr^r^TOTRTTRnT- 
HiMlrHai a.Al'it^T > grKaRT-firBrftni: q fife -Hr') a sri- 
TJTcsjrra:, mpr a: ? ja', *5 P^) i 1 -ttcT 


i. ajsi% ft^nraf I 

\. Jti 3 «iV *sretTTfc’itfc^& t 
v. «toa«rah i 




mW i =i Trrmmr- 

’rrcnT f^rtcctr: l 

a=a«mM?nftgf gjfafajoassfSjHSHiKi- farapat garga — sjsft- 

®TfT ftrf I ^ur^^HNfrl I afe War vtaraj: feg ptf%sr- 

3*nf, aara amtejigaa tprfit i agj agtg ssnftsraigsj sgcgcarfraifirar 

fsswawrftsjgBn?' — ’fair janfr i tasEnfer <jj ®w 

1 aa g&sg *i>i%Wns'Jrair i spraifirr srgi, 5 fif gang 
agareaw ^^aTOTaraiftaroi i fcrroTgad: srar, ?©• gatrg 
grcreasKmag i arfR&j: m.P4UlH, (2) war ^ftfWsgfojn^ — 
araftrfg I upgtragatar? — tr ®rg%% I firsit ftgg fiVilit i terafi r- 
<Rataftam war" aaataismairaT^ — I arlarrSarfartr 
55WW* giaal? — wft I sat&sftaowi 
aiaaaia: — ar rraarffT I aniT^Trirfrsagaai: i at? agca: aafar- 
ftsnaaar aitei g^gvaat gfoarc — gTKtrafSr I gagara; aar- 
$&??. ap^aras*. I. aagra: sphaifcaafraOTrla qftfeaai. 
aarraji tjaaRf sraafa — {Nil for ?pt I ?? 3 sfoy"«w-v 
aafotfagsrriftenftaT I snarat aiagafoKnfoft STOr^ — gtg- 
a(r» I agar a arararPt a-aa aaaraaa: •agar ararr a aaraa aa 
foas. I ftfofo a^aai»-(aa| ^4 foC rnfepr I ) aa a fog aiaa: 
*sat aaasa a aforcgnrggggrrgrg ai^ a ■* ;-. ; p R4 < m 4 1 a, c-j a , aa a 
■V'NH *aa^a ^araaaapRiajar "ar^RaajaaVataiaa fa^t- 

afirfr aafia i ufo g $gflf5ggaafo aaraai, fegffor^g^g gg- 




mu I ant m Win ft*tn wifi? l aW g 'rrfinfta- 

Hwnren3<JnT^ ‘an =ssroW biji’ swn^ ‘qr?RTi qrtfirrcn’ 
^ n ,^i n?r Pifed!, rta n rrntsnfa'tnT "^l $n nitron nrhinr 

. Srg-tftWsnftnRfofr ftKtag SFPtga — V.-I I d’inrl fifd I 

.n^tsw fWrramr 1 ^ jrercre sifor sftnmr ninswssna. t sift am- / 
OTiwwret agnm §w?r nr ftW a? anmannws'ra^nmim- 
nniiRiti,) ywsmrar fadd 1 1 vi i.n - a h ■+ BT&jrftlftui- 
STtflf&snreBI BT^TOPTRin. 1 5? 5 ? fk vHh)vftf l Mli l i tS@ B l fo Ztf’tH , 
BBT Bm-nBT T-m-ir-tfdSd'U fdf^T' 

<rer g/Wtmrg. i <mt% TOriftftns^OTfestBini. i 
amtd P.’ r.r-l 3 fe 5TH-1 ' d 't.c'.TmH ic t * f%nT :;T| - 1.1 -d il d I ft 'j Ki.‘i N V'H n. 1 
<Vd n atKTSj 5Tl<tai^4ddhdiEII‘livi‘tKig. aitfr-lKn-Tldl-r I tltfe fcft- 
m, uw5 tEprrarg. n s T WJna T^rft aasrriifWmnfnfrj i wn-W^ 
*prn^i: i anfe n fdftf'l'i mn 

f?ttew% i mft- rjRfWrctfif'iftfWtn «STOmm«rf?r&:'' i anife 
Ersnamm 5?tm rW amm s?£i ^rrasrmBnWWtfHwJtTfe 
a n ga l vmn w r-'wr y rpT, feirafiFKinkft ywam- 
mrc%: i am ammFOTmftsi feRiEinftfSRnranfeica arenamm 
a, arrana ^RpfisntB»nft! f an amuMw araatn^r BtERC, 
3rfrt=s% npETnraamjte i a fl[ am manta i 

ftfteraananN%: i fen ftftisatfltemnfaiBi nnf nr 

<i+'-i'‘<ir\ii'.t *riy°.*hm'^ j nr | 3fl^ 7' r*T"“7 dH-'Tr'-i ^dinm: aaralnfa- 
Mtn nrydi *r i ■[ fid" a : araganTa. I fen mama 

am-a^nammnBfmi'mfe* I aTOTanBmc^naaamanfa-mrcm an?n- 
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ftgi sie^ra*qHHgg<i%ft& fcs | | •ik's wft 

vnfgiifgpngggfit: i gangpgr^tA gg*r suWnnr sgtsf: l at? 

U^R: : li a ^4 1 flwai iq h ( RITr sIRi , "l<tt<;qtligg) l RlRld < 4r ill'iT* 

feisf fggfir — gHiPMsH gr fTrr I gg grgififtngg% gggg- 
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i q^rct iie n?iw *wr , sun 

qr to q?rw q^rr qr 

to ^ y froqqro , w ^r ar^ w&k 

'jfttfSj vJc^Jj ^4H15T ^TvfJj V«d Wil^lt TO5, TO 

sRf*H3i 3 j tot 

TOft% sryww H snronRTO f^3 fr-g^roY: i 

3T^R44H)n^’k<y<p : qf^q^ c h^ «TOnq&'a, TOPT^rfiT. q^K<TO. " I *T ^ 
topskiiP^t ?tt4 tot fawrRu^ o^rerr ^r to^i, 

SFWta 3 ?r, ^tiroi £fcu 3 
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afWi. ?} * *1 VJ I H ^ f«T ~-4t. ii 

g i g g ggiri %m gar ngna st^t gr^i, ^T'-mP^^rW*! 

sTH^ritmti. g g %!RJi€r, srengngi wa ggrfitngsfg 3 .ggi a tfir- 
sraimi. I w nmtenili g*-7?gr gmsg: i h grgggit ?(%i , ■far g 
'mgrgrcn i g® g g^rft ten?F?gte'gkilViM n g?ral ?& fcs I 
afs gai^cft %gt g gng ^mrc — ugTfWcT I ggtmteg^g awKs 
w# is&tow 55ns — srmtrf^ i ng^n gifan aft gi<g 

aima nn ^cjihts — nnxcMi^ftfri 1 nga* nifo^^KHi^:— - 
‘amm nmfengninsT^nifs' groin; i 
gfe swat wroni agraaaVnggV n 3& II 
‘S^nmn*) n’^nftgr ‘$4ggtefl: aw’ ssite giwg; ggsrr- 
te greig g »t fla ig ft agqguf4% i ‘a^a gpggggtfa w5 am wrar 
tetfii’ # gat n4 mg swantsaraant at wfsjmgift^ 
tejlg •a *n} ^awareifoigro; [ ag agr as^ g gwafr 3?n5 — 
i-w. r ii T fa l aiT5 v- 'nui-,vrfgr?T i gaainsrasifon?: i an-wisi 
Hpnife — grgfct I gai3 giaaagj&aft gniag— 


‘a % ftwwRgr an* g agn'gfa i 

teg. at teg. 3 gggft:’ n 3% ll 

fW) ici Rgi ' i i-^i fci Ra fafr fgxir acaggaroft afar <%- 
fairnn'pfrggp l gmawg g ggRSRgEggagggr gfi-birggr- 
gigg Rr-anfifg g sngrrfifa gnfgwrfifgflnggfggn^t- 
TT^ixgPri 5ig I g ^iggrgmagg. sirggi fgmrgg ggvnaig- 
wiR-Mi.c-Hg. I ara a m J li Rui i h i snarfai g -ginic mir: I 
irrfir ^gHgnrHrH^ggTgTfwgnrnj wagVyHii<t, sirfim- 
ginrismgigmaegi v-nremf gi'rlt^Trgg iirgg^Tggmg, 
sngganTggggtg., 'swititmggfgra I angusft fafa r. k<--i la., 
3ngT:g><«ngu rraagrgRgj ‘<aic*i4'l/?R -iCil I'g-i.- ig 1 ( -g. 
?13 ) ugggi^ngj J grgr 5 ^ v fasnawifaw 9 " 

jggg.’ (gg. vR°), '^gi waifa: gggrr fog' (g.sri. 
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( *T. VftRR ), £ *J*jykrf fire wiq T ftgfa :* ( ^. ?l?o ) 
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^TU^TTH sfiN^ I 5T 
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^lf«TcEr <f*n q hr z%*m ^r<f: i gRg ^ 

^rerorawnfir * iqftsfefetens — vnfer% 1 qfa wr qiftr 

5TR HRf)% R qtBsq^ | 5qqq[Rq eRP^RTT: I H R qffofawft- 

r 1 afrqtfimt ^trr smfe m? ^trr £m- 

«nf%T HftRlffy ^cRT^Rq: 1 ^RTRTTRT^-RT- 

frqqmRTq q sr urh; I qfr q q <rn q wmr- 

str J?f^q^f?mR^ £ i‘t<K' j ii*TiqR. i qq ^tr qisfter-flft qf^ qf*?q%qrf?T 
yi«{ q^T^R^ftr | VI qHHIHI'-^lHH^rRT q 5RRR UR^ I q % f^RTVTT^ - 

str^r^, stfutr qr hr smr q q Rftqq^Tqq^. i^qji str^hr 
qftq>ftqY sir, qqr q gqri s^wr qftqYfjto r^rt wnrrqTft- 
l -a*M<|ltf Hlf$ fcT I v ^n^RK- 

— ^icftfricT I srmRTcHRrqT^T I ( 3TR^R^ 
9R ita Hsjfor ^Raq 5 srir; ^qt rh^wrr ^trr^trr Rq- 
qvn^H. \ ^ftgRRTORnnR q\feq*qq, wirr rtor 
q ZB q HtlfaRTSiq: I Wq^R^Rmfir RqRqc^q q*?RR q^&sq, 

*i ^7i c V7?f t, x 4cHF*f(iftcw(i/t*c- 
q: I SHRIRiqiRT qj RRRfq^» 

— 3T«-n»'+»< y ii^fi/rl ( ilRTR* 
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grrai 1 ^li u i^ 4 i?i*^ j 

^r *ig*iNfr Timf tM^T i f^nf^R7?K 3 ift 

^«C i fcrj ^m 9 

- tnm *m: nzit imft ^ *«^r ^ g^fer 1 

si^pTimr t wi sf^;; ii 
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^^[q.<rt- — srvjctfcf l ’j^fpt, *g?i*iT f^o^r staur 

H^»3l VI ET3TJ tjcf 

H ftv^fnr’ 1 i^jnns; — 3i*icl«f iTc^T ?f^T I sns^WI^Jiftsi 

5FT*ft | qn3SFrftH%IFIT: ^Jn^NW4»l&3*|Jtftf'U { NWli — 

CTT^t | cT^T'77 ^ft»2$7J— 


vi ^ ? rq\ ^Hl^utfh*^ ^ | 

sjtefor 5H^2T ll \fe II 

^igcTOnr4^«IT^l4^vi<K'<f^ VJ7J ^frT 1 *£faFR^- 

* g^Tfw^JvnqteraTqwn?!,’ | 'F4foty*Mt &tlfo*IT 

gfi£ ernwra: I wi gf£ a^torwi:, wz- 

^ ^1515241 ^—' H %frT I 

v?3 3TTWIW: gfft «IT I 3T?T |?TT^ — SRlffc^fo I HFW 
^15. — ^mW^frf I 


n^uoim^mJj cT%f^l% %T^5^RT^W«j rlf^RlvS 
^X «q <h|<i|r4- 

*rivJJ?«Jl{MH4W4KJ: I ff^TPTf 5 W^^mrmt^T^T^TRT 
?frT [ti*a.tTi* I ^ 

^ «*5^u ^n^TTJ, ^ 5 C^VHdtS^ ^T F&xtm 1, fTVTT 


V v&znA Sfh(ra«f£cipnnfa a& i aq '* a ftfem q c? jjnwia^S 1 ^* 
TOft* tfa *nz*^at, wr q ‘jO 51 qai* tfa ftin: 1 
\. KpTjsitJilarsftfc q qaqgfrotqrauiwfciiwia: 1 aftfifc **Pxqqqfct 
“T^iqft^rS^nqvqra *fa 1 
\. sfcroq TOgroftftfr i 




fV. \ ^ ^ni^iR: \ 

;£iT 'ft'«T t ^rT?T Rl^f'TIgRT <T 
^Jh> 3^ — cffifrT I ^RT'^lRl^lRlfe^ I Sf^T- 

— ^f^rmr fc^tf^r l fare 
%3^TTC — rmfrf 1 ^fafaffarft I 

*rai at^ra^i fa^n^rmn?: — n^frrfk l srsmH ^th l T<rr^r- 
^ ffcjj iw stefa: i 3Ri; fafa*waift - 
3*wnifr ?cfa: i 

stefa ’rsfa ^:, ?rpHfaf^fatff&fe v i fa sremsfafa: | 
srsftfcfai^raji^ *m: i *rfai fafapsrrcfa 


. i. afVft* fa^scnsEJ^nwarnRiftfo rata a 

trow i 

tre.;wfa *& *1351* ratsts^'*' i 
* \. nj*yt Rf;qsrr 1^5-^ '<* id i 
■ v. s^ftnftafsoffa t& i 
*u ute fksxm *fr msm « 

■* ft* ft* 





vnfaft *£^4(^1 $r cr^TcCTc^mw* ^f^scrffrar* 

ft^ia'ra: qs# ifcm snrra^r =? skwjtt |% qrENrenr- 
'rr^i: l « /di;;: y..sQ h f ^ ffracqw Fr^a h wh i +i Jr^r acrfr- 
f^ra; %Fraft (Srafif* urfiqk l srg t ? rei g g^mfeirTT - 

Tifinfqcii *ti« *Igii Hl'-Wci^ n^i=)i=«Tnt<u%'5n"-H<n 5T Pr- 

vK< T rate ~ fa I 

ST^ia j q(f| M 1 *ft'{U rr V. r £? < H'£T^'AH'jC\ | 

M'l ErsT^rf^UsT %T^Tf{_ | Y--fWqp*l JtsppjfaSR^Tf^T- 

PaK*?* ^iMtsSJ'JTJTI?— 311 H l H 3 frl I q ^If^rT H 

tpmmsiwRRT^nat q: aPRnm?! sh sraRtTfest qfwjron^- 
a^tWtR'iCraJtqm: ^ra^Wtetrf^Jra ^tsft i atT fra t rO fo I ‘«k 
ta; s MIh ^i J) ^nivff sarten 3F<if&nwtfte to ;asf : | 
?TRfr *nf5BT 1 tw: fihiw ^ £gT=n%— I >jj!«- 
•tUM'lid'trif: 1 fRtKtrWrmt I ^ftTO JTtnspmte- 

1 afif =tafo: =si irjT.; — u fa^ %fer I zf( 
sfcotT-rff. wfsj^fsft sir; ^-aifnw^T frqftr I 



tew sj^T’jgTTfrra^f ■V.-jaArt-q*?)- 

qc-Hrag.lTI M '5.^ I - 1 ^ I rt, , 1 H’-h'^i < ‘J 1 ^:- 

3 ito % Trsr-n qrj^ i qir^^lqii, I (%.m. vrr. qr. 

Wl?^) ^ I 


V ^gpSTCr.ftft g ^w»% ^nfdWI: Sft » 
yjJ3fsfE^: to antfgftf&i^TWHt gfa^ratu tfif i 

V *& grs^ls^wimtsrti^a?? gmcint i 

v. 6j?i «tor gtnw:— 4rt»n w? gjft fonw igiir arffca^reg. 

>«3 atSTOt «it fciM tfi 1 __ ' 

4. s?r$: — $g«ficgft Kizft g g fsfg.^wftft i 



t'WwA'jIqt 




wr sravn, vr 

fcfeOTW[ l smrss^nHifafa-tK %tr^rn fr ?repn% - 

McC^rsq^ | qT^+tTil K| iy I ! 1 1 « Wl'"- 1 * * * * * ! W STf0[3T^Sit^- 

* *Ktsft ^t! i wr w srnrTCRK ?#t ift^r l 


f^TT^Rf ^TPTRi tc-t ‘-iiMV^U '^ R H'fTMfj} ’^oJr.'^l^-il^^T 3HT- 

’nui TtoS— srfik&frr I srararera w ttt^tferc? — srrvrr- 
I atratrasi gferfr^fc^RtttteraraRra --terra Ararat- 
tew: ( n-Jj MHtiHqilTrttrarft'te "teste -r t-tRraraf- 

RRt^'trt trarjHRvra I sWlf^T 1 — STtWTSfa 7 £ R.-l's/kMkf. ftetffte<*t 

s& %tran1te;nfa'ftsft r srarar5 tra£r sat?— mrwift^r i 
<ra i qforepft ir fft f cT 1 siwfete snsrarJnffRtf: t straw >ra twr- 
"rrarra ?fit rat *w*4 atrawr^ft^ tera rat wrf- 

J (&— sr-Rftt I 


j sjrara 

r tsM, ff?T &4<ui<fcKt: i sRtnwfer- 
ftfiR f rf 3%ti%^ri^TfT %raq tsft^:, rajirarr- 

%r g finMtfraq gWwfo ?f|wrftT^HnTT! I amtei i- 
3q>: jTCtrqtate Kwnr-T^ I sfm^rer ^ vnml^qtRia- 


■wiftera^-sfr afttert^)- ateRRrai — sfjTRtT^fT- 

ffTrtTTr 1 ftetefRrafttRW ftesn^ RttFR'^RRTRtT. t 
f'-yvc ^r^ttftAitait^t afiraraTrarat gtpt atettrerrarara war-rate / 
atrawratrafesra sfrte’ 'atehi.' ra ate: qtrcotetefNra’ a®: 
sswsc J «tw>w(m? — ‘araj-wiwjyra^ej s rja uftv’ 
?sttft i trAwtt* ateRWtragTtTraft — rawitftfa' I 


1, *ig^a% trantn 5RT aisttrtsaTra t 

ntertdft t 

X. RRItR s slsftft i 

*. arcgsrratra: v-ra afa. arra-ar airRttnte ftteitte g gsfottt frt- 

toot 5& wk afrit i 

H, R3?t% wRtei'ril-RRra grraRa-ttelfriirarr: ala. t 






^TiTpfMifr ^rr' 1 %*r*nfteR:: 3 sr^T^m-T^r^r ^ sfk 


KlEKIRILiBiHEiKtaliBiaBimCIEiElECICISBlKIRC 


^ irT^^r^jj ^ik^k ^iK'i'ikf^rtriMi ^f^r^n^nrcSTR^l 
SrerfsljjlT ^ aj/cty li^tTT^ I ffcutM qrT74] -Him ud -; 4 1 Pr-i r 
«T r%*f 3iTTOc^TOKTfsffo 1 ^ *4 M 'T 1 

mSSpNsSrf^tl. H v4r-< '.-;'HHI.'-I. i I 'HmJ Ihi.^i.^-* — • 

%fn I 'rofoiF&fl'rart qnira% to a ffcg sift- 

strsfl>ia<q qraasj TOq l to q qtaar gTO”ir 3553 q?rsj aiqsra- 
fetlfiftoT (RFC^q. I q 5T(§ d<tW44WKIlTW4!fJ.4RW gq: sraa- 
aasiigq qR iftfit qr^qq i o n 3qrf<gTOq%» qraqRoret q«Rqrcn;- 
mnm q*qift?rrqn<reiq gm^rasR?^! Prgs^rtwrqni. i qq qtfat- 
q^qfsqRRi) feqq^p?q*i q% qiqqqqlqq'Tv-pPiq qr-. j . «qq 

sraftiiRrasfH qri^Mhift& q#a I ‘3^ mn cfrreiaq; 
'srra t^w*! 1 4*341 ft gargqf^qfq — "ofV’TqTqTR | 4) e4ivt 41 Pi 1 

qg#q qt qat as: qr qqtf to «qa ^arftro ??pf: I 

qfif f-TOq TO?— f^FOCTfo I 

a);ii4'nferf fqpq^d v ' , Jwq7; ! BftfMiiftPifi-qrf %ro 
qfte qr, 3RTRigqf|iT aiyi^q^ri qftar 

f ^jr, g^ t hzj^tWsj^ TO ^to ts[1to ; i fn»r ^ gfe- 

^nr wfa-ft ^t, ^rt qicfilaHi*< I ^*1^1*1 vfcrq^- 



1. $3^3% S^rafopftf^ftfr ■ 
afeifo a^fn^T ^ 1 

\. 5$* ^ sqsnfatfasnfasra^fr * 

*. n?: ‘ 







gsRrera iai wa trasfc atsj: atrf&mrar ajar aggrift sr- 

TSfiiH a artferragro — < j«t> 4 )e>Et I ?w avr 3^%nr>wR7wi 
sgg^rrswr atarstsKr i *rar *rr aw vm aHTW*!^*!! «ftfT <wr a- 

vjurd s?f%i aw srggret s#r: 5ftaHt8jrf>i; 1 a a sft*r$*T^ 

*pt gggf gfi 1 arspwJ ‘*5TH! fsrftfe&’gtft ‘5*f- 

<3i%mr; *rf s?fi& 1 s i ?$ito?*rwfVarft sftajanfjmrargggt 3r%r- 
1 apa^aaFiiraiistoiif^ gif* ?ar gTwfl'r # tes 1 ag 
afi *pt g*£f gw: asiff wr ssi'^J aarii— ij-wa'wrfirfrr | 
sFqft*pg% sejarsfar a m, aatmft aari warwaiTOai aws — 
TtfRT-w ffrt l 


ST3, WaTr'n^ ^vTmrar-I ’m'TTm^Tm a I a I'W *1. , 

frerrfNBTsr t*r <%:g*n%*)firifT %?t., *K i*mrf fir-f^rr 

ar TTF<T*Trflf?T I T-Ttgat TJ^Tt *TT TRTHT a t grffrfc treTO 

ERgsaR <*Wtl a?mf^Sr ttt m^n ’j^qgt^srraJragT, 

f*i g gn^fcar afraw<fe aiarf^pren ?fo $n., 

itg artigETT i aft^MTPtuTsiiR'Ti'EMarrg gs*a5^tsTRW»TaT 
srfr aTJ#rrT=T?T5%, cfTWRf'ratftstg; I Hiagcalasjia'tiw 
TKsfiT^r ^mTTg^ nW^nft %*HsWHW**MKU t rsra 

Turaretswra 3 
M ‘* r M M '* ** M ; 1 

a*T^T a I -I M J f 'f a,:-:*: 7 ?; Ev Pf | afTSTSJT T^cTTTT rT'Jt'jTiTTfg 1 

Etorrrfig safe ’qa#sr^T^ssT&a gftfn:; i TreflgsftfSwT- 

*tt^t: (%. m. '*rt. at. 


<\. $353% wifel TO qfel wfcfct > 

$ 353 % artsurnw Prsj ?rt ‘TTs^sgqw i 
\. af&fo ajgfigwji^r^slcf 5ft i 
v. 1 srfff^TT^N smrnjrfeft i 





^Ttn W ggPTTrtrfi t I ' 

^tt snfen t*n ^n'-^fr ^t n st rafeim il ?frr i 
m fan >l[ Vjdi 1 Pj^- 4 ^ ^Tt^r ^{qaiT- 

?mfJr: l fren?r I 

ai?Nfo (KyMiftJrtH finr s? *r w t^s fer jjfmrot 'T ^ra- 
torf^RW saw#— srfcriff I ^5K— f*r 3 yrr ^ t ^ i fe - n I 
spsnt atasrer — sjjrfireTrf^rr I ^ftt'ro^ftwrer 

sirspi^iRwra ?®JTRrefeffaT3T<R*rer wmHf su^ir r 
— an3.vfr<rfa i %g: — ' 1 ^3=— sr- 


r; ■ t£l£ScUCtd*Sl£iI1 


riiggtiPt.itiuM 


l ”fr- 

| i ^tr^p ^ptm ^ MsrR^hr 

3>3T 'PT Trfto 3 TTe[ — ^ d | j*/i ^Td fd I ^N - — ^n*TT-* 

I — q^rf^T I |*r - 

^rflfcT I ^ri^^TT^TrRRT *f ywicJM: — ^TrRT I 


l c f q Um'Q.H'r4l'^ ; ^0 id Ih‘ ; H 1 4 1'-M'4<-U HlnHMlI^H 

^jf^rfcT %r^, d-^Md I <3*4 <^f fa.HI RlH f * 
-, oTsfH^qrfnTriR- f^TRm^rr 
h^tht fa <i cd h d i r ^ u7i fd ; srefofer 


asfa 3 a 1 

X. * 3351 '* foufeiai njsic ^ sHifwai ?ft i 

X. «3Q5 fffcHtjft tdwiiiu raw Satei 5a(hj t*? i 

». aw afrm <rni*w *rorrai*T«Hi c<sft •ircw ^ i 
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^{rK^WT^* fife* 


l TOT ^ 

^M^lflViCt l cT^T 

;*gn 

*fc?£5ERt l 

l TOT =3 B rwr^FH t ^TOT^’ 

%T^T rT^nf^r^Ti’T^ l rf^-t ^TT^T^TtR^T ^rT^T^T 

^vc%sf^ f^rr ^rr^rt ^r^* 

mfrin I § f^wRt 5 (^T%CT^n^riryq; i a%r =sr *n?r 

'T^l 

^rrftoinTsi^r — tj«4*i^fcr I 

W&4KH** H4y(ktf*4<tr Rai a ^q ; — * 

*h^h qq 5i stur^h’ *rnr* i 

a*nfa ^PT nfeft g^q^TMw *mz — crcr 1 q^jarc^ 

a^r 'e^tk — sr %frf I s^sqjw^ %$$: i jrqraiR^^impr 
HSSifaltoi'Wi* — rT^T ^IcT I 5T3 sqHTsqtf^qnrewrft' a=r ^a- 
i-fliRisqRs: §HH4TT ^f *w a^ffcaa^ta^rei swiriR^ a*r§: — fT^T 
^J.^, \ sIW^u.cii.cL s£ *r<£J ! aa^j^?Rl7u?ai'ETpr^i: narofoaifS^- 
■Pftm $ feT 1 5j3i«if^t5vr» jpqur, a^’a+TTa^ 

^iPi4>4:, Hpj'S‘ni'4 a 3H aaiajq. I a^aiaijarTT’ 
'aT^^sP^naafa^faiM yraH®4 i Avw°afir : nft ^aaBTar^a jbt- 
i&Z i an *ro sna aara'^ j 

*ll4^4y^Tj_<'4'iR^4MW stQS^sa sn?j— J ScR^ J 


1. «E3«% Iteireqr f^jsja 5& TO: ateSTTO WRIK^f 5&*cTOL I 
«J3H% SR^fROTRi VliA4N«|A& • 

4 &■• ft- 




aaansjlsrfa: 


| aasK«ii<iMftaiditr, astaarcara s aa at a t - 
ar i *firfs 1 aa a ^rfsrE'ffSnr^r ft 4 aa a a . w a Itui) Isjfttaa^an i 

■Rtaraft stgaiaifta^awfagsra 3 f^mrfeiFfgjwriRtft- 

l JtRt.f.irc/r-^r.r,x#^i®-i;r wawartfla^j 

ara ^ ftOflTTlr sTTH! 4' - { q iNfitjJ > i l afar, qfSrsj <r£f 

P *> »\ t». #x *» r. »s r\ is >» 


wire? ^WTFr%^m^r*TSPJT ^7nr:^ffrr; 1 arfira 
W arf^rrafea: ?mt afa: anra: rtfeiaW 
anr|7KRc^r msnzrzFUfJi &r mvr*%m yum 13 1 k- 
k^‘. 1 

ga: £ssa>- 

Ssfofit ftftaa atRjaaaiit — SfST %% | SIV3!iEt“1WfiiJa=feR% a- 
ftf^eaang. a#J aftfasaaftaar ^rjr?^!!BKt>re??rf5r5irsi^EH^rri. 

1 1? a aara^aaiTft»r;fiasi ftaaaaaajjarife I aa s<f- 
nasnft aratetqpa am^ant. 1 asr 

{Sjat 1 s^a%aaaaare4a 5 aal: aaa^Srsft gfirc^ftar 1 saaai 
aarsa as aHaa'a^ara*^ aare%<FasT asrat a m. 1 
«ra aaaa%sl>t aqRaafataiaTTar gtetawftft apapa gftft: 1 Ba- 
aat, aagsaraa;: 1 are^ ^l aray*: safaara^dta;, saiga: ?5Pf .• 1 
t^w.M ^Hi r i'Vi , ^*t ag a: saa?a: a R^r^fri a h + *hut ? a^stiifaTi" 
araraT^ I f^ar a aar^^Fasaara aarsa as: ^snf^asiat a 
«a% ?as: aaraaa^OTRpat ftaaw amaa; ?ai5 — 4aifJ%T- 
TaViarri r4 4 -k-( I aa ^saftar 'j^^taaa^ ia^aig sroaaafeaiar 
iawJfaa. 1 aaaa:, aap^: i fawTOTH 1 1 mnaasnawnfig 
fasrgfa a aaaaana - : sahaaas^sft laaaiaaaa^ra? gfama^afr- 
attf: 1 a i a wfi feaas g saaaTOjpia gfa^ a aaaraf a^af aaranit 
maaaaaafen?; — qftaffr I 
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•R3 ^WP li ifrtftfrT TiT ^TTS7^!^ 

vrafcrafrjtat asms -*Ri =fir^ I 1 

^R*, %T^TCt dTRI+UHMI^Id, t f^THR* ^rstfsft 
awdd'*} STRTTRR^, 5JIrfR^5TftT^^t^3c^R^, 

srtR 3 smw^TRTirrartsr i ?rt ^&s«nf Sr tofu- 

tPsfif dn.i'hKdl, S) "liens'. i)t5co si -j [r r, * h i sit M <J l^'U 
n^smKds, 3RR^rt w«i 3 FRT 

’^TRSTHf* I 

rmr^T^r c RFn^? ?fofei5ircr$& — hP^Pt I \ 

I 

^ cl I <{1^1 1 H, I W^nt — ^ ^rri^TrT I rtcC^Tf^lJj d'tl'fcKt^ RTT^TI | SfT^- 
rJT^T^frf I cT^TT^J^T^TF^^i I «<5iu{£fcnR'tr ^xti ?T?Tft^T%— 
^r^S^ftfrT | ciqi^K^c4|4ifM^qt^T^2 r ? r n?T • 

ffr( I ^ %<t: I 

5?3, s^mi ^r%r?TT^ I 

^T^r*TrT 3}«nJ'h^ll^f^vf- 

^kr^rf^wnTT sn^nPiPi I fr^n^r vi<i^- 

m^inPtBr T T% Bt^TTFTT^ ^T ^fxTi, sflit* 

micu^c’hh^' 3 I 

^3, «w y ^i c K ij i ^nr^r% av***i u i£*^i ci^t^kc-I 
?t a«n 5T43^> 3n«rcwrft<ffi%i^ — ?n3 

cflslT 

5Tcft^«f: I ZTZ ^iRwi' ^W^TffT 3 rT^lf^T I ^ffer 

“'J^41hI<^|«1c«I fTrr I 

% RTvnroi?:, 3tgr- 


T. * 13 ^% f 

H*il«lUt^i ^ I 




l sfarctanuni N i &?^Tr( \ 

RT frOTgfq ’*UH ^f^r 


*il(^t *T vrUH* fTrf 


^ faroropf sitwri ^ ^rntow ^tt 

5T^^~^»TT«nrf I *T3 ^ini$i|»isajlSttlf%T, ^^TT ^ tn^is. 

1 t s^nrrc — mr I 
^IrtoTVT I ^ 
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FPIT aHTc^tTrI.1 S ls W Pftjt 3 mi«ldWWFraT SWctSW 
-■j-jrfumw pr ai m u'qifiwraTtt, ^uHK^MWf^R^rar- 
=tjr snfora?ifi^, wa'H-n'&icMici., aFiringriTa-ii 
^r^Jia; l ffg-tP* ( w. &. w. ? ) — 


! ^hr ?r4qy[f^t ll H 



v ^ng^^tSrW^r qffto TO* S JT 3^: I 

v. faq^nsraisu'wirreft iraftr^ i 

ft;reiOTJraftf?r, «iNiarar g&3 crcsrosroft ^ fofoslJRftfr 1 





a#— I 1 3t*r q ai-n^w nfliRrefif 

^ m^tfuTfn?%ft:, “vr^Trrfr STR^r^tt^r^r 335- — | 
swRnjsJttspi 35115 — W^raFPit- 
yfrT | sniWctWlftaWsIWdlf^TO; »<j| 5 3llH<fl | R 5t5T^RHnran3i7j 
^diR^iMwi 5nf^^i-H4s^'vi'di+u y A , invT^R 3 3 331, ssm: <si<5<t4i* 

'(wi thrift I ft%RIlf%5raR3^f^TOI3I0!TORI!I 'amrRsqsr^R 
3>‘35 1 33 33ltol3T3TH!IIJil’l?Rr3ra ! E% aHIfPWm'RJRRT- 
TO S3! gas 3£3tST?St!f0T3SmiT33Kra3r a^tft <1315 — 5TT3T- 


KEafiCEIKRKII 


I ^ RTS 5 *^? ^cTHj; — aT ^q i ^V T* 

^^frf I — ar^^frT I ftoffe 

fag tr^r HRn^r^ i 

— zv-Tqxh | ^ ^ «wraH^ ^ sRpm^n^ — 
^i^R^ldr 1 ^ T zm&mwa 

*R*I[jJHS?nsT *T mt 4 41 ^ TOT mnftfa m: I mi- 

— Mdl^I^frT 1 ?T <hlF^GUi4M(Ttft.lrr, *T 

m*3J( ^T*fc I 3T44T *faR ^falTT^r ?nfgm2l|**T4 

^ra., an^wiwww^i^ — i u^i^MHf^s^jHf- 
«n^Tr^l4 4 4*fa: TR^T^R^TT^ Tfa 414: I 444CqR.4^% 4£l^f- 
ai^[aW>qi4<+ir<KU T }jr ^ S^ml^^msTfStTrr^ 


'tww Htl^q*^ I 44T 4tJ44?4Tin4‘J7?4S)7T gj^ 

I 4fa ^ ^ fa4R4I4: I 

4fa 41 4l44T45tRRfa 43IsJMHU.lR ^141^414%: JRt^RqfafoRr- 


1* «pj ^nTZjfa^HIS^pfttfa 3pmrftSlTOtT ST5 ^ | 

*5,^% 3WRfa§I TO: « * 3^ : » 

X. ^f^rfasHs? ^faaftmfa* ani^fafa 2teren«iqfa 5*3^3 ^ 3 srf-c 
gfoj a*nr i 

v, 3pjfaj 3nptP3ptrnftS 1 
H. 05^3% SGirrenTHa^U ^ I 




ztm — RT^fnT I 2TP7 ^frf I ft- 

5^3 TiT $c44i I <T7 ^*11^.- — 2jftJyl r l ^ frJ I ^ a l T' tKH I E£— ~ 

^frT I 50R * & 'TcJ^TT^ — f^rfnT ^frT 1 ^r£- 

^.<jHi^ — y fri ^ ’-ft frf I S^PK'C^H^TH^cI 5 ?? 1 ^T^T" 
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\. osb^ 3i?m $kj«W5m 3rt i $3?ai ^* 

cm ^ afaa ctojh 1 
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iH^n* I 

v. a^ 3 ^^^??HTW?wur?raufJ i 






q'q W I W I n 1 '.ivhi+in: 1 ~.q q zik'l ncJqiHiqqi- 

TnroSra'a: 1 sr^RrTT^rrfefH i arcitepiR q^ARteRi 
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*i>i«*ilylTiJ. gw HRtg igrg^j i g ^4 w-t; wrf^fa grs*r 

‘atffcrtt w sftswwTwrr 5 ^Trf^gTgraSgrg i tra w^pw^iwtc# 
TO^l^tT&s I 3^?g jf? ^i=t^i--*>nrP>^(^)Er&TT^^fi^iTwR'' 4 g gg- 
sihfo i «ilas&:, ^fwgtwftfttwpafeiww wgw fiamfl rn- 

sfr ftgf i gwgt- 
%% I 

wurg; — ~-m<4'iPrfg I ^rraroiwiiwm* — ngrr rfr i Jtwwrft- 
nipt^ tofewiifina: gfitgfot ‘anrowra’ sjitoift- 

il^at'rwftfrar sgrwt& — 3fi«r'WT v fl r% I smr\ ‘^tang; — jj^gr- 
w^rfct l awftsgwHftrownsr ‘g <w\slW — 

5mw£r#r i gft 'raw =«tes i 

^3, SfWWt ^ ' I j,'l K I H r--l I j, TO. ) Jte TT V ^l P<- 

sTjPT^f^Wc^T ^IW^TrTTc^ ?T rl^pMvIc^T 

M ^■Hg-’-'M I ■-< H I Ki r<v-n^T^,J sretW! W H -*.T3 I H < *U ■! r-iTTvT- 

W W*T WWT- 

* sg# * H vfc *r < ftw 
* fw? h ^ r p 7 i 
3T^( TtVT ^’TTkU i =f. i l"-f. ra 1 5 . 

3^fitelf?IS: fert II ^ II 





i. *139% sn^ftfa i 
^*339^: a&?KN>ftfa I 

X. ^,39^5 ft^rTaEPTR^fa 3 tP'vft ^7 ^PTR^ ! =RTO 

7j ‘^Jiraiin^Rn’^iftg^n *Hi5<n sfil firs «ns: g q 

v. Mujjt^g i 

87«t^^T ^ ^T^TIiTHT^ t 

v» f^*» 






gre re g i 'ft# t ffcng pr *ftfr %frf = 33 - 
ftt^ftnr'JIW'^-TPt. S^cWfc!^! I ^Jrt ffr ^T Jt#^l 
*T U+iM 3n?TJ^ ( ?^Tg r n^Tri^ , T5[r'IT ; n r drl - 

sfr«S*rat%fl**’ (?. sn. V<*K) ^urax: ‘sRigflwsra^ 

TW^PT FT-fTST# ^ (*Ii3. ?IW«l) fM- 

STTSI ^PTR'^SF’T TOTrWE# aWVli^FrT I sftfTWIW- 
*P?T - r 'TT#*T T# J l ! i I -i ^d d I ?i — --•■) i m * i -+, 1 1 '-^rMl id i"d I ‘I'Hd- 
dl d li'dudd milled Id^. Hddrd " -TT TT T T7T5' r d I 'Id : , f ‘ldd~ 

w i^’ ( %■ an. vivro ) n "-. u 


<i8 ’stes^rnatf — djfo?nf^rr I fitted ^<4 fifths 

— ’P'nrtffa ^Tfafai angnM? iriT^.Mr 

=Ksi#is>)i i sjftsf i^fotesranr — #t?T#ffr I aims: — nip-Tr'-i 
ffff | 8 ^rittmrz: teg wmirfanir — 1 1 drf.W H E l fa I 5? ! l 
ij^WWIH | %$ TO! #s: i 



1. $g*3% s^sft^r s& i 

"5 j 3^^ ^t?3^T5^t5J3?J! Vli- l 




wn: I 


tot stsptr a^teMd, a^mrisr^ron' m I 
?rei 5T *rw: o , vd-irR'4-+'jid(., ar ai< iH R 

^rarifli^c^ra^i sft^rer srfr £rertTT*fc v MR4tt**4Mm<T a pt - t 

sftsfaflriragi^ i fr^rK wfife — ( %. w. w. ) 

‘3r^ni?rRg>Trf sreg aarfft i 
sramf g^ssr snfoto nfa il’ rfr il 

srfeaH ^wVsii-t-T^Tfw-'jThg i 3jsr fe w^ikTFr; 
‘Karptmfe^ft- mm Htfife^sfr i frarjrftmwr *rfc- 

h Jtreft g 3irer g g 
JT =q ?# g *mi g ^r ir^: i 
^^irWTgt R'S^IRlIg'-uj; 

gR'RT'RRnj: ftlW: 'ti--<«"U§+t. II V3 II 

<uwi aTiai-Wr jr: I ^TRigtnprnR^nj; I few 3*fe- 
I few g-q^ifeyi I R few 1 sr mmr 1 ar>r wr- 
srsrrjrafesnfer: srife, ^r^?*nfew4:, immhft wsft- 
en}: t ffefe ftRmr^r-^Tffr 1 irmr'; : -’-iv^-ifamih- 
SfrRTWTRTrm few fenfe feSTfej qr inWR 
frmft WVTT--HPTI 1 h feirwrfiriH fe- 

'-K'.'H'fW fefcWRfegJRR 1 ** % ^S*J<rR 

3 Ht I rPJT ^ Sjfe ( 2 ’TT. w. ^ 13 ^) 


1 . 1 

\. TO: I 










3T=T 4idi4d(dc{dli I fT*TT Tf-3fWHH wr4f 

ft^r:, c^rsi, apwf^rft^wJif 
»d*n«un. I ?ra i-+45.i'J srran nwfe 'jqr: 
vilv4)m Graver raPrai, sfras sreft %#r I ?rsr 

4. K ^ T I H U1 In ITTNTT ''TT •' . aFfri+iiUlrlcW^+iKIflK^vll^llHV' 
si*! til 1 lTTT23fT I 'd I d "4 1 4 Id N -M ^dTT^T 

(4Mdd-‘i, KT^'-Tf^vr farqn fd p-H-d a H I ^4 d R T - 
Etsfr^-TriH^H %^r, Hnf rfgWd i *nfffo- 

-4i«4H' r^r^ ^nsjTHfT 5ftlr«rr^T s?r: i 

rt'-i-'TTTSpr ldf«rai I vITTlf^r-Tdl Vv^l T T r’Jr^f^rdT4‘ H '-!'|- 
ST»444.^cUdt i l 4i i^’jU * jri d td ii IJ < I M T^'.iMT 1^ '-W 1 dldfddl I 

wrcofajrcsra 4 %d i' jrar stot I f^<u*Jdd^j ^r^ran^iT- 

c^l dldra 4*4 1 ddilN t'’i’'' *},4 ',-r^c* l ril l^ i; 4 *l r'l *-•* cl I 4UT* 

4n*^dtid'i4^rTf 5550 4v|di I tTej ^W<dd T '*}*i~i’< r 2*V* r f.4- 

y<dKii: gimrat! ?fr>4U*frddi'-di'fiia* ^<ii<hKi: I *r 



•). *ig*3% tfp *Td>ra: ’idlss’T I 
d. ™tl-i ^’tlt d I 






f*S<fiwsPf -'-iN!; i rcttm^ , i ui i n jttti; ?, 1 < 7 1 id <4 

sr«ji*, a^ndi ' s i jiyre rnT fe rn l nTsfr srsn^rn- 

ft< 3, in 1 d d y i *ft<n lal^f 

^ ^ ft-. * - * 

d^'Mc^Sn - nidTrTT 

“«rft5T'3<’fd‘M W MarrvTT^: « rl<« lit'-M lt>d faft.4,ft-*4rf I 

«T n 7I'T 31C lj ^ ■ l n -:i 7 i-m^i d l *i »4| ~--i 

qg aa i^-t r H 3Hnfa i an 

nPTf ST^TTTT srfh ^TTWc^t ^I'bjn’jnnng- 

fnTar‘i?rcTgim7r: i nnnftnT?r wR-T^rn^rr wi 

li<llq<utlrdl ^7 7 M H < ! v f t "“r7r7777’fn^T-7 7irfTn nVTf- 

mf’-^riri nfa ragnn-' i m nr^ - 
|ifar<Rrir«rera n ^srfanTnrnrsrracT_ s&fo- 
fcl! I %Etaf ?qUWl|3t*Hra'V<hi', STT775P?W ftfi'-iR- 

^rcsmrr- j ~- m 7 Ty rerTnarn. ‘f&r- ?nnn’ (<?. an. 3RI?? ) 

ffir sj^st i frert <m n-TT-nu-n^ra 1 art 

4(ini'fft'i<in fRnntfa: i 

Mffij-K sftfwftiti'ra*? SfWaft — fr«IT vfrffT I T'p %3at alal- 
ia^:, 1 ag, ftffam: sunrrcwa: w: 

*rjRs, orajwnarg arta, <wi a nri 'roifiiift'anfN; ft ftarca- 
315 — TjmVT^ifk 1 5Rff — an £4131$ OTTOT 

irfmffe naj 3<mfcpn 1 nmifsten, in35pnn«ran 1 w; m- 
mfS'E&ftrf? w sffrOTRs^wT <i3t5 — nn^wfrs'fi^r 1 awfr 
‘jRr saniftniw ftTORft firar apfcftgfpaK 1 nar/5r-ar ftaft 
itgsat- 53 : sftiftaaal’STraretn’ s& g&: mn 3 15 1 ; 

(unfeiai?: m) — 

‘ ai a wfr * % am vnftg jawlg, 1 
5"<n<4i<ftjaa3R sra-.iruR'WryaK H’ 5ft II 


i. < 5 , 377 * wsrr.ivr.yTwkfi tz-. i 
x. afew» tra»iftrfi& *u aBm’i'I'rc; i 
l. aajawTCTiiW *15 aft urouftft i 



tpnm*} 3 T =37 sift fmsr ssr: istrsraifart ssjqft — ^tr- 

sejft fWr w^sajof fttra— I titroifttwifr 531* i 
| majta^Mii: i w^vi+i'i^sftqinft^ nfrug- 
uafteiic— %fa i f ’rora’J wn:??— Hsr^msfrfn I 

ft^rtft — s ETT Tr TT*TlT icTrfr^rT I gg, st^tt ggft- 

feft 3 r %<njTT- 4 ^rWfH I T t^pgrirt I ^pw^p^hasfi I 

ir.jrwftfH I tft! i Iwsr gnw qJfc i g — 

^fr*TRrft'<T -4 C^ n^nil frT I gfa farnWHEft Ml ( 1 stg^tfong) 

swurtRra: — ttfwfft I sfoAftHjgwsqft — ■rfrar- 

stftfar l stiiftftq sfci ftvrait — fraflt I <5hif n«i 33P J: I ft»jsr- 
Ejoirn? — ^rnr^^^TrfwfrTffi' (^Tm) irfft i si^tsrn^ ; g, j ^ i a -|f-i i j - 
<l<nC’-'.i'si fift gufwraq <J 3 SSfuraftEH. I >?i ^TOPT^Ttf^t- 
trrtfr grsTHT (after) fifT aajtf, tft g awmwi i a’n ftjim - 
f^rT*. stfimFUiTOntet: I '-mKapranr — «^ wOitpMt I rrt 
^rwwsnfn i «fc fit sfftwi: asrar =t rar? — nftiqf %f=j | ag 
fttptrarorare; — ^treft fterfft I wrrtei ftgsq wi 
fwrrft — ®)(Jr<md 5 (a(w)f£) | tig sptift sm^rarntfer gjt&fqrr- 
sfggqfrTtj, ftggsira 1 1 ^ | 

ftgwtnrilsRHT5 — TirtTgr 7 / rterfiT I tTfift artrrrrafsft i =pjfit 

asrra, sjftrnsin^m i w ttfrot qtr rvuft — ff sgr i ' -ilfSrt .- tlgu - 
f^tn I gSHMiWft fj d.vH - M r5 !>>fi 55 1 1^ -t I I HI %fcT I 

\ ">l' Viu'Vi aVaX't^'VrA '■S-.'--J| , | ; ?Xiv'Vri , i 

ctl f-i -TT 1 ”.5 ymyiw’h tg? rjtpntBRnftfl g 

■. i *^. i ft ^ i 't l H' i 1 1 i "g ' n t fti it ft t tt*ftrtrft ti---jT. ( ^i-7i-;ii-ic^i-^q^ trs^- 

g?t strati:, tpi mijjft tflg5 g y=.?g“ti 2 $rft ani^ — fra \TT- 

fg | qij 'T !fit?igu|iE^u( ■jfitsjrf rrsrgoTiftfa: i :: . 7 i qrairnti fi - 


\. Hi? fs rqttftrft?! an?: tis-Xr h tij nrf: i 
sigijfTrit: tKift 3 “iiqi+raft 5 ?rrflft& t 






qfetj; i sra jravrarctsfir mi # ulSqps^ — 

MMHpt^IrF | af? 'LM’i i iv-l'vHi-i'; TifesffrlPi 

5i nr — wnfo l feist *t€l am?— ftstwifafcT I wra 

mr arm i mrcT^rMMtrfT I srfetnfejv} 3a«r- 

^ ml rCTStj 5tFH?f 5PTT 1 

rtlfa 57 a 5; *, ■.' I yra r^rf *^m7 7 mn fa mr?" 


=frepjIftPOT«K J .-l T -'^r7'- ; 4 ffer^aiflH fJ| WHl 3PTOTrfT I rTCT 
m ^R^iixKnqwm s^Tim^mq; I ?ra rrrsmm rfo fc-itz'Tk I 
Bkii rti frCT qwra 1 sums i *r m < 13 * 11 , uratenirt *mR 
^-j.in ; * Pi i -i h P-n ■ i ivi Pifrfe. i 



Cj* 7 f?fl*p I <irl*II*lf*FUFrilpt ^TT mf? 71 j'i P;,^|i<l pfimjl'i/r, 
f^nft, mfest, aiifeifet, rronffeft, stf^RtRcft 1 fra 
SJFRt Pt\«flRi<wF :m?m, BmrrcrBrsrafe stm: i ma?- 

v ampTcT-B *sftiv. \ 

i 4t5raft *igmn. ’rmn sr^vnim^ ^^< 1111.1 


*I3m3£iPnfa I *THm *p| fa fowl ■ 


1 . tj3« *Psari js arena i 

X. afeft* *Rtf: 1$t VZl a H tfPWj^qc: l 

V ijr^l *73?*% ^ mTtF^ I 



wwim. 

anwjjwsrr-J: ‘fiinrtiit ^rsr httst c-ft^rnf^v i 


rH'-'irjai'iTMg-rrr I — fTTW "m/h I -'■'t-tfriT m-flft 

weto& i frw aj#r 1 aRpwroxf’iiw+'w sasiaroOTs i w v 
5 TPm«i: ! tT^fi? ; Fi wtjrs aran i 5 ?j safiranfr at {fprafotmr- 
toPjit, fcarofenroaiTNi: siffeaftfit mCiania: i — 
‘aarrarg sJfrann’ fatiftm 1 arm aasrg — stiift 1 ag ntg ^au: 1 
if^RwJssrt '“id'-i'^-iaii's: — ? i •-< -. a y V, Pg a f a w ft 1 aa a 
sata:, aror-rcfi TO--~Jff-j-naig (?na)anag 1 araf?ai;nnro- 
jft’ safiman; — ^f-a.iMi ft ft (?Haft) 1 a% ami?? a?, 
' gaarprStg aftm^aprag, wn agftpRarndgg gr-rapifirfg 1 aft 
‘ihitggt art’ gig #: ir afaftra ag, gag — aapraH ^fa - 
fcgft I aa ‘agga ft «>a aa:’ gftr grteroapaagSTdg gga: 
aan iift-w-T-nfa aiashre Tramfew: 1 ag ggg: rarggaagrt 

fa a at? <nrg — Jtgapaft I -i;>, v< fa^i'iu^, asrga iHiaiguaig t 

aatiiaafeiftai tiai - aa.m n; — "Haifaftr I gufs h qfc | to- 
nfonaFa imfeamf-rafingtai, fotrafiraiagg ar-ifcFnfaarjtai- 
raSra fa«: 1 fggrfrft I «hft fraftBiigaai, ‘Fez: wrag’ gfg 
3&: 1 aa aifaPlTOiftsiTfimT afn: 1 gagaraifr avraijR atrjgj 
srairai’igagifjgmtg — rfyffT I agrogja TOrtfai w^Sfijar. 
^■'t i ^ j 1 »'i 1 I r g -i i l air-ppiQ *■' — r'la ay* 

tfrfir I g^gg Htrotfr Ta'.jTtiTOa fTOafouian i*tgggg>ir- 
ir4, yat iph gca fa is — ayaf-fft 1 aims — ts Tier fft 1 
ntniSi TOirjaiig fnr=? aiiaffro ggfigaiagts — g -ftfa | 
ag af-j33 am? r=rrc: I mg anrPTmgfj: (enCtonara: 
‘ipiixranrwTOra fnat: <gm: 1 
mRiit -ilaa f-rsi rat »u af-jaga 3 11 
p-fl argiigwit ar* iniiraai 
aaigtaiSt TO'rn-saSar-iar.aag 11’ 


1, ttriimP-tWi 1 

t ft- fa- 



dt | ?renfc if^w^; — ^mrfrfWT- 

«rp^rr^rr I ^r 

fowtaiftte-us — arrows <ToO*4 fi?t I 
m-fo *t Tjmftr ^>iF)rr4?rtt ^ fa’T- 


'rdVijmw vraf^fr t ?ra n 'Ti-r^arr* %;-a ft'dmai 
rRrq#^ ■wragdr l n^HH^vw *? ftm 
fW»lrl^3«UT4'flTitg sd^ST^T ^WT-irpftfr^TTO- 

frrRt I'rsftswft w<i s i tew yaftEtai to%— 

jak-m ir fo I dteranfir q^wrc— •4 \n T t r rrafa^ i fo I snjtf, 
*vjsgftr situsr wror m!z — a f i frfa I =ffayj%gwnjfrt^3l»?: I 
?j!Srat atamnsi a tmrasitera ^g®Mr i ’r^OTfcnte — 

?Rt I ag, aag aw ^ aarwrcnfdnarf aifrTft&zanti 
®RRPtm8^Rtit: saW# 5ft*a ^roan? — aufttouif^Gr I 
i a; 1 ~i +1 1 < 1 1 Hr? a H aa ai - t>i<i s ^xaia : j aa aigai-ufaaa aa 
ai g ' KM aia sattf: 1 aa aKaa. 1 snj? arnjatagji 

( s.-Jj-^ ) RatWg 35R5T5H!' 5?tft SHia I 

3TW ‘fo^rf =fi<^|{nT’ ( srf. aRR ) ^T! 

‘ IV^-fda a ' d r?T f< (a. tj. aim° ) pa varm ararmaa 
Wd-tacfey fd-jc-^i/rir? Wtapdt ft &tt<&<mh'<ti- 
faarjm: I fwx ^ 3fd<w^ ‘fren^r t h* h k i cH=t btt- 
*krt: ^T-^jt:, an -CTAng ^g: ) (& HI?R) farrf^i: 01^^ 
w awaT^lFafavnar aara; 

tpEft^nftr wafagraaftRfFnc*, a mraaTaarrWrar - 

di~<j<-ai?f 1 fnr a 


1, 5»wt(row^ 1 
x. ^59% sw i uy'5s¥n*nfat J iftfi \ 
\. e^vi t 



fRsrafeiiRmfft'fe 


as 


_ t:i g srmr^g- 

TOS! 1 £ p-4^,--M J^KSTId’ (p p. TORo ) 3% r^g- 
-4i<-+.c*4ra nsfiMm vumRn^ aTmggrHflf 1 ^ratft#rai 

~ J -| 4K Idj nr-TId IH fir rri^dd ■ T-fi dr.n d47Mr. ( »dd cdi Ki a( V( | u-c- 

aa -7d,i* — oj A Tid'd ki 1 r^W.I #r,M, (,,-.,(* tM'4'i ifemrat- 

niJm'ybr araFftanf: I rrpr:, ui'41'4^: | l {u r ^r'4r-\ri ~i d 441 IrJ 1 

?& gmn;, ‘aaiqj a jg f mg ftW?a soffit’ #?^naii|ain: i 
5Wtewi fScftmmFmr ag’J'nl I mrrf^li ^raTHT fimntnfl'- 
4dd, l itn laiign ptn^firmf&W ddd f 3td*i '-dH*t|cddl;jdr-c7d mami 
ami fa^a fasa^sf nmnfo’ i an sstn: — fir aft- 
4'-tiq.'-t.uVi -w d^an [ dj [*dc4 <iT l J4'+ <ia m < d i rm irnr <nna aftmFcrnniaa 
atn^nsmamnftfa l ?a: 3 ‘a^n aii>4ic4tai’ ?& &wra. I am sl% aft- 
mi mSsragsftapi naramftr sftnaiaVmi; an)it m«4*Sa arSm- 
a'ama rftarnarrn<nam'mti4dlci, nnmmfa ^ajnagnnnnt- 

Sfor, an aftms&ifta aaTnarmmrcmi, iguana; |aammrmrSw& 
r . ai-Km u llcg-cm ii wnl iia l raft a femtftemftg mag aacpnaift^ 
:; t *>4y "iid*44 ^•ii'c.'i?4 as i ar-~ir44vci.4-*iir ? * sar^ca dra a aTasni- 
n% — •wniffgfard fiu^fa I dn*|a naj raistfaft: i ngt- 
gT<S<ijHi\id nrnarcsmftcm rmran. i ia^c^^n r^icr 444-44 sajaRr 
faj^ta^r am RwKiTfc€atR^iiii< l an sgigfifjgfHarfiraftara^- 
wftgflft am ‘sa+m'mitnfts agaaagranftg ■a mmsfr afenfiis 
m-Had-mt i m latnmni ftmg: grfiwftgnift, 

5a: 1 aa^n^ i am ft lalga salaam samarofl^aasamraiifa 

‘*fts nVftmm sn^a.fi^nfeftmj.1 alga mjari | a%st- 
vi-ca ia%at icga d^ri wdidirfa i a^'isgaia’ d^d-i, aaami ‘ai ana 
foma a?a: ana rui'mita i ar amagam’ aaftn a iskW amar 


i. ycdilddy-biirif^lir i 

V *<,«&& r d L idM4‘--:,^ a arat sfai aars® sSstfe aileron i 

1 . 


^jfgsrgSrsft i’-Tl'iMvi 'ji i ^ggnr — gnm T T ? T^?TT* 

5 i?twr arrarer: «w$rK, arrcircn^j:’ l » 

;• Pl'Pi*-"-! l4i 34K.-J ng f-,1 \-;iil r ld! yi*-pW34jlflWP|g4n.^H“ 
^'T'flfl' 3--H4: STWIj rT^F =3 * H ti r.j <-3 -.( I o — n 3t-l I 

srrTJ'^rirl I ggrPnj ^buk grs#ft4 sngg? gar ggftaa ^ogqrsNg 
gr^grcr^rai: yig^g m , ‘4i4-Ri44i t p4iR<4*fi I sh g 
'anrwftspir giife i gr^^Rmtewfeiwr- 

3^444^1^1 tjl^pl'M 3,kt4\'-'i ICi *i [iT ti g Pi \ l "'-4gi'5g 

srRg # gft*rf<r ^[R gftsif fft# 

fjtjntftg ggtutg g aitg, ‘M4i3ici^ iggftgq'ETggr giggatJ - 

sjrgftft tefadimFiiflzitfo ift S2=t i to gft ft# ft# *a?n- 
oftgftragra: — ftatfij I a tgvpmgg r frg i c t | a*ggArowgft TO*t- 
Zty ft " - r r m - M-^ '. — ft fa I ^snih'JK-eur^rnr- 

gggrcgwtftaftgft gnm^gsreiKt gtq 5 ?m; i ^ =t wafli# i irrnft 
^KSRWft^Rg ftjarA ggnwg 3n5 — tk^c^CT jfa I 33 3 
P-gtas w jgftg ft?5f<gi gras mjtma groafeg’®! g 3 ft*r«opj. 1 
ggr 3 fSf4<*vri5>- tot gigftbggra. g 33 ggmfgai! f: 1 ifegfa | ara 
■g Mi "ra’jggg% %% gag s# ^gpn; ggag: 1 g^wt 
g w< 4 K«Hgg fg wruftsni — qsfpifafa I g’#sw3roc?ft— 
agmfofa 1 

mftr ^ gsft^mftr ’rgnfnjmft sjaWnfr fafacg r #: 
grpiftiPs.gigiwfiTCTg •■gFrragggf'Tmfer I a%g ?rapfii- 
fjjsgRT 1 tT 5T ^T'iijgrnT <^tii<i< : ^snssng agcg^rett, 
?ro:tr-Tig fewfe^irnr# iKi<n 1 frsr ^ srftrei Tisrgf- 
fo g r- wi ft Pgyg-g-w g arf^jgrrfW*^ tjjtrt g tes 1 

4# ftgpiT arft 3 sf iv >n ■■r,^. *jn 3 *■ Ml *1 3^.3, 1 *i'4 g I g J 4 1 
gsgrgtgngw a -tH^h a< <fcrvq rat : ---Hidim 1 qrnaj a- 
ftilfa lei *trt ft fa | 


i. i 

\ r «3 l*it-44iJiSW>J 1 

S?W I 





‘91^ ^TfrlFTcH Slftt Ht 75 ? 'T Rhm^WW ?*'jR«u 

^■Ci< 3% afopfr q»*m m — rnf^ | t^tt * vto: 

dl'dtf i '-m i r Rj y M fa cr 1 fe' | ^nfa ^iRyO<ft*<wrT- 

— rT^ricT I HTfFi- w^sf^biFn^r 

uniter w4 girn; — ror %% I srfta- 

s^r ^RIHH- — ^TT srftfrf I g*r:, ^:, 

?r^: , srtW; , ?rr: 3 ^r^TT^nf^ ?th srrs, ftdtf ? tortss, a^iacjj 
^IcTO, 'TTcflWs^ 1 *iT«K«t«I+<UiSlMMI ?<?W ^DIM^:^| , 

felTT : | H&T-QriV wrmt I »T2|Vfrr- 
'TSat^rTT %i H ^T*iffIcH 4v ^T^T | 

Ibrf^r: ^ i^ tt ^c T I sr- 

r’MHlI^rdd c tiK«il *il^l« 3*T*, ^<^T^T- 

'HT^^TPT triM ffcT dgjc^Or^l Mi^cU maul I slSJyiMI- 

^T^TRrFT\ sn^TPrTTI J M «4i I R* 'fiRui^H u id J 3rHT~ 

R3.4 KRTfa'ftHi'-i dR-idl^lS^ lc^ ^*A M *> I <$T*4 fa Ici’ R fl"|j^- 
Slctsfa I WT ^rttW ^T^TTO l 

*3 3^r°rr^ sn^ — 

strrptt^tsc: *jRd^R ffcT I 

3IT^ — TTrri|7RrrT ^ /rk I ^<d-=t>R^l ^TTtT^PJ^T 

ifens. — T^i^dior i a* 5 to% — i 
fe fefrtT: rnk SRTR *d<rer^i< — g* tr^r | 3RT *5 rrt 3t(J: h 
3t«f: 1 *ra^«wi£f 3*:, ar^ 3 ^r <nnc — spjjf %f^ | 

t £=Ti ThH <+} •■y ^.t4'l Hl’Jr ^RP^kT 55F«nT: I ‘^•H^l'&d^ 5i ^T^— 

ST^n^frer Tc^fc* I <R: «a«r: ^ <rert — 5T^Rr%f^r I 

??isf: 1 — R" %fn I ^ncnHd? f^r ^ ^rt- 

5 P#e&? 1 ^sn%?rH^^siriroirife# n^rr 

1. w h 3^T?nrt^ 1 

^551^ 'tivtl'tt&i , SI^II3 J s €N&? 5^ * 







cfer 1 |g^— ir^ i w yfgr 1 qg, 
sjtia^Ei^lwHiidM^iiia^R *r toi^n l gsn ^ *r<ig% sj<j qsjijsr- 

®sr$ gg frcn^i f^slRtera#— w^tenf^n i 'ift?- 
tfr — rrorfenf^TT l tatrWStsri ar??^ ^nsjlU^H^iVi 
^TR^ift'Prnr j? 3 ^u 4 iA(? ^.*) i %% g ( i--r^V 

wjH i TO^RWparo^rfSwqrtiPT vr-*~t sphiS — p^jzrh | gg, 
sf^ifirafei ^sjnroroijti ggr ?^nnfir uratfHr <ntr %z- 


ftgn^TT I I 

^fdf I 'I HpA^i^l4-l'^*'i^ u '"-'*T 




3^>i g g ff5j- 



i. ujcc ir=raa i 




ag, war SSgaigiaiirrefta aa%%ai? — er3 *fer I w seta: I 
R^trRtns:— Terr ffer i saro as?: STaiftsuf! i |gtn?— ar^rarar 
ffetl aft 511% war iRiqftinaia-w'^i: aft ann?— ^rtnerfet I 
aft narrt qRtnimavgmitr — wfr-4 Jee I ag, 'mrfaa 

''I'Hi'i' aai fpg ii i 'i'-f.H i'i' 4 1 ndi /P. 1 i aar a aiftf^ra* 

aarrraaft *aarrrft aaat ar^tafteiis. — *, I aft a^ftf 

wi aft srsrgft a ^are: — et |fci%fe r I aa a fprataragtat aaft 
a anraatfoara: i <ft a wwft a aaiiaiac, wft g sufomgftra?- 
aift* arfapner ^ara%yg i 

tofter* mp*rrEr*r 1 t T fta ' fcsv aftri%rrtrfitaftr, 
ifjeiiTarRTgf^tSvr snrrafcTrtrfft^rr^ ( ft; ft*; 2 *rrft^*Trpr'‘ 
*nr I fr«rr fir~nn*irr"Ty era*raft'ji‘j *^q:|*rK Iftiiiasn- 
a% * yuPrger:, ayPmvar* 'MiRanA tiuwsiPTi 

ri JiiMc^i'Mi^r^ 37%* * err§.HW'iTi: * 577*?%*Tcera- 

fipjftt; *ne*. i ‘er ^ asr}’ ( %. sit. vr*l?» ) ?f% * aft*- 

ifvrirM^dt 3u quail IdqqSiMd, U 7 TiTrfTl, T liirT< TfflT * 7^0(31' 

OTRft ftasaiftsta ftwB — ft*PreT*ftrfir I uwP-;pi 
vJ|q^H,MfaRl i lasnamf^Ba qftft sfhr 3© ftm* i ft; ft* 5ft 
awftUotlS — WH y^afrl | wftBRBlWaftlRrftft'E :ft, aiftsr- 
ajnargafftrwra 3emg.i aaft aft aaft7%a 5fft%=aaftama% a 
i^M i a r afc sa Ssifttpa15f& 1 55ft} vfft^Frojfosmei muftg m- 
qq*-qiailqtfwft ^ufa— ??*T yi Trl 7 aa <Mia — S7T*HT*3P7T“ 
J^ferlaftsft- Saarr; — suy^rf.-qttiPugift* ftfenaar arnai- 
mapft arf^Tgia^ftft JT^Kaa, 1 aayfirijTyarrnaa gafta* rfftrfqaia- 

a iaiqaa n g; — ar I ‘atft faunaas aftg g*arftf&:’ s^graaf 

agana: 'a a* aar aaa%ir a q^rra:’ sgaart 'a ft’ sgtFtqftwwr 


1. <133% ?HTaWP?qe{r*a 1 

a. <ft 3 *i MfOTHa* to iftS> to: 0 a ipfWfa: 1 







I wit <3ffcpsfefi*5i«f: i ggsft ggifTO igtggWK^ g<m- 
grs — aj'Rir^ns'ira' i wwsiiirst'rast gar gg^gsgg^rtft'iggf aar 
isragwaift gg^gufs i nr °g sfcreg. 

^wrrfastaarg^ i 


^3, gflgS lfT -TO rei cJHHH 

Hsi, Hgm^r ^ar-^n ^ r g ?;^ 
faftw4W3RT«p *r*n <^, ^a^ngi 


jyp^f wrcfifa tp-^tT' 

Hr*T tR i 


sng^^r^r sfMta^sfa %%% — ^TF^fct ( 

^3, zfi mtfq^q^rgr^ ^ jRR^forigsqrf^sffinYR 

rare — ^WK^umfaict l wn^iftftilMw^Prawmr' f^mraRi 
^r^i fl'+^H^T^HFnvn^: , snc — ^T^TT^ri ^rfr^ft^T I SRTRr 

qft’ *T*rT szjR^Tf^FRT ?T SIRffiNgrar 3*1^ 

wriWftsflr -*ra% «t shifts s, ott ^ w 

sqnrcjfawRaHflfri smmr: *fi3fstaa<*f$3T*fr i 
nrointfrcu 


•T*Jj ^T?t . 

IcM^M^iM PtMh^riT I 


JTJTTWr- 

Hr+i“- 

, r^rf^vi ^BT^rn%- 


t4«£wwfa 

ftf^r %ctj ht^jH:, 

TJ^ffT^RTmvT fT^T rTBT^« I 3TI^R’SV 5 ^TJTtsvrrf^'- 

trorfen^ ^rdn- 


5 7T ^Tn'JFjT^frmTrRtJr fa^Hd I Htf^RT- 


1. tfMRHimHJvgtfronftfr i 

■*. q^f3% 6?t3T^fts^cr*RHWcnft&, *13*3% ^ «w a TKipft%vnfc \ 
\. *s?33r snrstot^iiretorff sft i 
v. Ji!«» frtR *fe afam, *r si«reta:, *nei ^ i 
H- «3?3% <TJI*J tft I 
S, vin^wsnsnFiSRi^yfifr i 
^ fir* ft* 



%% 




fifT * fefk35 ; JJfT I qraf^rf ^RTH rTR^jq^Mlrflfo 'TT'U' 

’m'WJrl SjfrKgT^^r i 4l<^ir<'^4m3M»(l5it»t<^Tll4/‘i 

iUifauiHfwfci tst *t 4?tsfo ^pt; ) 
stst sik^FTOiRreRWJ&s^ ^nterai^R%aPretra<3 

feira# 1 — gfcrfa i atraisr 5iwpar<a l Hr-+;?-'R, 

i^^tTOlw^ca•I?Itft , wpmsvik i gggreflfa i %%r mi at ggfa- 

sretrfiisr-f; i =ig, wgg rtk fs sto inns ; — rtirih I sntm- 

yfjjrtrn^T «!Hij*44a4‘b*a ^45 tnH*fPfr*ri^[?n^ — | 
=6-4 ggfNrats— ^rjng^Tfrr 1 gr mrih I to! ggift n 
sraragraw ?5i4: i s refg fg yw'dfc r i t4 ^ n sraiun^roR- 
^gimg^fewft- g Jwtsfgw^# Hig: i *rft fe ^in i aw g- 

Sir^r^r impTr.-wM-sfa' ipiioia^gfUTRyta^f Hc-difiMre; — 3 [ ^ ! O * 
oj i gef %fri | ^f4% aifij^gw *i*mfi45ft ;ngRftg<feqft?iT5 — 
y ll^pgsri^f I *T3 i ^.4 g^i ^in- 

=^tK— TTr^cfrffT i ?jf^rarjra(?g)4fa' i «h gfostraSqrtsm- 
5 tr=r ^rf^J==TRWWRR^raifts7J?i??Risrarf4 (?tiihj) iwftT^nroT^ 

SIlflTd ^T'd t 'l|d;IHR€d,7ldirTificH4: J vftT^d'4^!fMyHwS$g'*titt<f^—— 

'jfta^rpgfgfft I 


ft’g ^-anriT- 

fgfpgraprra! iiw5rrr-gftg amcgig i ftmHtgfa g£sft 
h g\fia<£Wi i nirpift4 sin ^ifliwiHK u 4 3 4*i}4rt<gg* 
' rt 


1. nja't COTW tfl I 

\. atww sutrasuOTiraS i 
l. t,T-ni a<nft * trfiftfr i 






sj^m^R^snfi^a^STPraR’iejg'T- 
ii^sjjrf5?W I ng, HarftBpre«nJimgH 

g^'rarmTJ'ito' irerfSrsmqwisrarft smt. i a =? 

q^qqfsfMta wwasj Hresrodfif zr&i, 5ret^s=r ^r^ranic — 
s r fc KitiqS r fo I <rar =? #rernr^^ irrot wraHiMftrraY ^ wr: 
a <ist srarar wfi i 

M-itofwSvi MF’H^d'-'-iH-qiut'eiiHM'ireTvri^r TOrs^rerrsTr- 
g^n^R5fK^T^V^nTT?T ^rr c ^T^ T T t Tr^TJ I 3TrT ^ ^Nr:t,- 

tg^T^iT -^nrjir. i srg, *r ^ t "7 ^ ^~Tr\' T z**ii i^H3T*Tc% 3777 gra 

s^r.'.^KtUMM I ■Ui^ruln't ^TTt^ ^ ??3THfafg 



^stafirf<T^t j ra l^r g swraHsrag: I sreftfe ?rRnsg 
spkftfo ww fgqftngg «*n£mftre- 

qjg FI3T >7T'f r7^T T I J rtTTr]^ I 5] t-rM ^ 71 7T zy\ 1 7il 773 "tH") cl I- 
7il 7T7*fT ^fFr'TrT r W I ^*i 7 7Tq7I 73 7' J 5 1 . --J P77; 1 'T*7rr' , l 'T T^n- 

«rr?ng ^ipratePTOff! I wiB^wraroft' SriS^ffiT^^sr* 

^Irirfrf-Ti-PJTf ■MH3..J;R«T ♦TRrTtgT'Ttmi I ‘STEwipT 
'qfo ’ T.i Pi -a^g’ (w ) ?th winn 1 

gsnrm’&sft' g ^dc4^TR^MHCTrrer Jratensu, fexg- 

gmqRrmr N-Jd ^kr^mfsTn^ i awisr 'resT5%fir ^r^r- 

g'nfg: i 

Twr JmftfeTi tftffa wuifauraft fo q% a CRtktrt snS^ftssi 
^sAd^roRramf5T% =r%sPr x ftq tstt? — JR rrafeuafafa | mn- 


*). ng®% tr^lgFTOif^snrrygrn^fv?^ * 
h. «g^t% *rrorarf*retrc&r sratft: snfcfr i 
V gfeiipnfasR ^ 3^tR s^s&SSift^r ms H R I 





S3T*ti: A«I! I qqrb^flui ssnwraV 3 HU- 

ffi:, 3i«na!rar5ni^ *i?rpftrmrai'i5i arrs: — sjTtO^ti^rlci | sm- ’ 
'igro?*— franca I ^ismR^^a^Fwitqfeal^irit- 
qsjqt^pwfqrasipr 

ftfa sftwin i 

®rst ^ fr^t^r i fqram?Rr:- 

5tsnrr®R!TT5 — sr&fff I snwtsiisrasgqqR- 
«!%■ — fra m^r r a (?q^flr) | tasspssr ffraqistSfirasi JiRrasipirfr’ 
gsifesq. i ?& asnrwtf^qoi!!. i 

*?=? I ^ af|4*£f rT^HM e *K IJ l'+»^^1^ 

^ , qi<m«^l r ri!‘*i< ,J l+^ '*lv J nr*^HlM^iH 

qrfH P^ra-ww i h rafiR^f^ifST/ar wromi'- 

’I^wt: T^rrjfn: i ?rsr gmregnpfrnr r ^rS iTO ^hsPt qmm- 
'RiT, qjTTPKri, amgrrs ^r T r-^ re ^ifara: ifetwjW I 
srf kr Prfirrsffa': ggsinTTSsrenffi*. I am <jw 

■jr^T'aq mTT^'n : *qmr *7 rrrvr 'iT-msm-mTH *, rm iTr^'T-rFft' 

w TTrirnm , ami-r*^ ^ TOWfaWfi: I aiifTiijrrjfW- 
< i -M'q;mMig^-^ ‘ m-uvt r?ra =r rRffg’ara'msfr sr^giT- 
gTqfrf : I mrn ana^rTOTJT^^rfo’- 

^'♦mrgTm: fesrmam ^ smrmf^n^ir qngam^jRi- 
■trm^ l anrjTqrg Tf-mmcm iHid*i^ I ^pV €&&& 
r t vq ua ' *),-i Hm anw : I =m- 

cfrfo, x ■pmr gqjfrfo mvrmm i 


i. m. re. \-**. 

nj«3% ^T’-^I&SlfT: I 

X. I 

v. i 





<S O 


■a mmnRqsrrarsni- 
' putt wfrna-7 fr?w4frR^&^, araarwt-^iw a 
arraTirar <w <t>Hcii?Mid; i sm «re sRraarwrf^spjmter- 
^^litsfqr sr^rtfe^^vg^TRt t aarw;- 

1 5trm% srem-qraej f^afarrm; «®w- 
wriaagnrT JT^rffar^ anmftsw. I rr^fk ‘aw tnr arsmr- 
si^tc^ptTtTOT f^r sn. a grro;’ f#r I tIr Rfenfa *r- 

HrffrTr^ srrm^trnj: I ~ 3 7Pn7TTPTtfr '-*-J I ^ ^ IrJT'+i^n rt^T 
P'-”< ('Ttng : Tr -FT F'T *1 *1 *i M :■ '■•I l <1 'p 

TTFTP^FTFT+.T nTTr! , rTFT 'JcJFRIv^'^ufkR'+d f* '-rM'. H'-'-i IH I 

k:, giferanRR W’R fata :.-, wmtrnftr- 


n 'pi ‘-‘i ■-*< fa"pT ;. 


Tatr: I r !rm wkVr 5<wi- 
g-^aa-wurr ‘q^saufWhriw^'nlTfnaTHWifrnfteirirj- 
rKf! I fawui ^7TP?-^ T ; WH - CT TrggRp£r^: i 


wwmri jyjpnwt fRnftsjgnrrait — nafirfH I '■jfN wfrT | ft* 
ggnraOT sana i R n; i FTf vrjiH I agnn, snnrsnti im. 1 
sna<n<HR!nivns$r ssrfftr i ai-nm 5a: ^nsnarogn'rfn: i ninn- 
HmftmnfiTstait? — aHA I -rtmfevagi ftT 1 W =? a¥Nr arg 5ia- 
STRnf^anFnwrganjt ftnimaanl^sSsi mann 1 5^: =W 5 - 

irnnnninnn ggfgftf^ m*ftnny-i .aci^il^snnroa answrnfor ggfjR- 
85 >to? — a;nmrfa | st=tt»t:, sFtot stmn i as, ggift &wr- 
J aF5n5«npna w gnrenanawranani gnYfonret gnunnana an? — 
aafa I na frf%g#rgfc?n afirnrejifen^ am? — srf- 
gjRramprfs 1 a^rawn «w ^aram?— sggpr*n5jifir I «**■ 
afnangns nsgntjj af%j 1 5 • a afami^a nF i, tt- 
a%it nnift ftTaanfefiTfcflami fiffena% 1 aq^w’ussnmc-- 


i. smarera 1 






I ag, ggmiag srafeft ifit: is-'rikr aarj— fr^r I 
sot i gja! fg> #a aars; — %TfT I <rn»T5T:, hroih i arg- 

HH frag *tgg TOU 5 r(TOI 5 ;-) I HOT 'TCIJSJ ng .j 

agi%, gatiaiTgTgRgan? — spfri^^Jiirl I ag HT=5.- i RHt'j?nw>i^i'- 
gigug^msJjT tig aait|gt a aroma wtgi I g;gg<a aar- 
ftaaftfiRfa ggfaiamwroisftm^TvT %graft arcor aarfefiOT 
^?n-. — stg^'tT i 3 TTvt^?n«TTftr% i sg^gagg^sharostii ^fa 

%g: I srsggi f^if%?c?irijg*-<H -i muiaautafara snagar *TjgggfggsqY.s- 
tftfil gtwi. i SKTOsnftssggmgntg agR — fssgrin^HftT I tsgr- 
smftqgai ^amggatrssrcar fofTm^tatf: i agg gr gstregfir* 

fsiF aarfa trtTiTtt-itTHTr^fvHT g3fgsggfirasj$r.s%tgftan[£ — ^rT-si •-! T' 
ra.'iyl %fcT I gsfng^SRW sftaigiftra mgr i ai? sro wa^gr- 
wi astK — 27 HiJT(flrT#r I rWT, a 55 RHT I af? tapromfitfr 
amRtfirwtraiftfg: w agrc — gawfrrrgj=gra*T sih I gg g 
ggtaamOTrftaroraOTga aai snips’ 1 «fft awna: gg^j 

aar at aaatOT^a garafirfaOTA ggSr alternant a gts gsftfa 
sototj mataaa^- atf^ta^- siai^gRq): nmrarfggrograeqg 
ganf: i arraroagr, ganagsar i ag, wgtanfrsgsJt aa waraat a g 
*n%^OT agia: — ^rfaiaiigna | aff aaaragY a argsrcsrai^ — 
STiT^TT^rfar I ag fraraggapniarsa arrams — tmOTaitenfa’ | 
aa&gcSK+iiflaOTtiaiR^aigfaaaft ar araararc — srfr tjafa | 
ggaft ataagg'treftttengfr ar aBatoFaiar aiafa aaa 5 > 5 a;araiar- 
R , nig — -aTtnfaT’igfa I a irfa atari gnit^sft a tifr: , star : aaa afa- 
taiaaift aggafgagga-g nrgfggsggg>ft$r aha* i fi|TK(iT#r I 
aaatt: 5% gW; I I aSa aiaamaaf aim aijat. 

(it3i<{: 1 arti' .c n fiara fa I gar a aiaft suafEfttrefsfT aa)jl%- 
fata ga a g snafaspf: 1 airr ggffr I afe aiafta^aaat^la- 
iaTraarftaaia: 1 aga tafefia^ aaar atteagiaiiar ar<TOtaanar- 

1. aaat: aga ?fT 1 

<. ngaa g*n iflfaftf-t 1 

a. asat% gar gift: gar arU aaaia: afnf-1 aga ?r ? r 1 





=? am^n^traRr-^T- 
' rn?r jmrc%%^ nmiirtm^sc^, ^ 

'--T ft'- 7 nr '77T7'J | ^JpT 7; -1 1 ri'-l r-T'4 1 ft-H •WHItT" 

ftsftrrsnr srft?rrsiTnft3r*-5^rrer w^Fr rift^re^ are w:- 

wramwrH I minf^g nsnttn^g s^nvfi^rrrr y^n- 
mfrw'm iwtfra^r amfc-iv i frgrfr ‘sm T7 =^n- 
sr^rrfTFtjnrar ttt. it gnu’ ffa I Fpferrfa w- 

TTjftl r-7 ^f ^ T 7[7f»7 I S4|‘.i7|^|i^Uj d^7 

-fT*Iri I 7[ 3T7T r 7 T T M -1 *1 ft T* "7 1*7 -7“ 

fffes '^ixPift q a 7 7rf ftqn:~ir^^n7Tirpftr fei^anfwa^ 
^^ 7 1 id ft 177-7 7 •- ( rl . 7-7 -77r-7'M 1 »"-t -J --^rftft.lft 'T-t-—'( c-7 kT I 
^7iT5 r tv= : Jr>7F<7 ftfts : , TnfoTn^r^Pi-MfHW.:, aiHwmtfft- 

d :.'/■( v -*7 »'-t d'-u 77777- .', 77 ft < -*U<*7 (tM'7 1 -'-<'< '-'V ft "77; ?ft I 

atgtrr^n^ap^p7T#i^: qsm: i nmt trtt iftj-?rr- 
g^W77>»fi'rir =7rf3?,7'iT7Jf! a ra lyffTTi fevii *i giR5S7“ i (I) Tirw 
-w: i fomits ^^FrT^'rafrrw^wgyf^i I 

TOtraf ggsgroi ftsTftggTunft — I ftftftrft I ft- 
yjiWR ggpjBW 5¥ftat;77: I FTjviftfrr I Trtmgfttrag; l 
WJits5r>T<nwaft qftft 1 37=337 g3: i xmn- 

I 17 7 3(g 3R- 

5RH><ft,iS(7rnt:7;7;'75 ! 3?ft f%7lI!t7FJ5rf%s5B ^RSt|0J 3577^3.1 jpt: 7TC- 

uTRjjgiwni ggftftft .Rs^sftsqiiwa 37577773(177 ggfta- 

srnmc — «tg5tf?r I ' j g gfT r;. 3Rt<ft am i 33, gsft ft^n- 

=TO373W7T373 57 ga^tigHqmnnJini giW&im gaTjnTnns $115 — ■ 
fr -j f d t 73 ftftrsgfts^ fi;S7& if%77i7ifrfc377 3715 — sr?* 
l 375ST7WT7 77 5OT375 — ygt'-t -UMift I t' 3 ' 

TWugvHt gRraoj® 373373 g%7 sf%: 1 55 7 sfa37ft<7 tifaftii- 
sKrait J777fa &5337feftft:it=SFrf ftfetw% 1 7<re7«r?E3mi5— 


1. *157% SRraraRlTO3:tft 1 



aRcj 5? aftsEct EISTlftql^icict RR — XTR-TlTH” | 

ga ari^aPreffsaama^aai ai%a: ^mtfagjpfcta ssag^rteara- 
fttt: w TOrammft aia: i arc^a Riagrf?- 
marmaFa gafa; %ftaaaq; i farm arst^ aftja a mfaar% remaaiat 
a f^xaram aiaa s3fSwaamw.ftsa an? — ~- tt ; i W ' J l^frT I stptw, 
i gtapr:, few: I am a maaxr+Gammwl;! gam ftfa- 
ajmaftxja area i aa ftarasafa a&gftaatfta; aroi w 

aan i aaasihrejar ftareiraas i ggaft am aream aatrft ag- 
aamai: am gtaamr, sraartgftmrnmggr dm ftma warn ai<a% i 
am ftraarnft aas 'j^rR>h? aw am aiggTmftaRFatmggimft ai- 
af^nja an i gq a --f : K-i ’i r*. T ii ^ •. '-t ti-H h i gq f^maagaa:, am a a 
sjtfteamai i aam sjStagggtfmnsft aKreframamwaga ftfes- 
asa fftiaagiaigaag:, atgTWd^^ irixa a i arat am snannifa 
am amrftga sna i am mgmmftaaffftansrmfir atafaga a&ata#- 
maa aqggftRiqxifgRngT ftmggfma a ; l hrx q a i agg.nT - 
mat-sfa ntwga mr, srat a Banfaj i saifim^g am aastm a^grft- 
mf^afaftaam axmftaaf^msm am(t £ rrMq, a Aa SFSTTVtiprfcT I* 
a^ataaj amaa ftmgaawr qm&fa nr®igai)itamftq a gn- 
mgft amg — maftfa I g:aft nannamaftsa %Raa55R> 

m mnaarma gmaqaiaaftsm gn f^ri^aaia* : maaaaTa; t aa a 
am ^teafiftaRtmft' amAaimi I fta: fes Ptmaaianaa: gnm- 
aarifafa i a^aafir aftfeaAa ftaiftrmftawoi%aaa sa? — cra- 
Zfrfa l ma-imw, agaamqmaTmgjiftqtfagr ar I ^a g ana 
gg a nam I '-m i - j_ti ^ aagamqqmgTaiagf&aHqgT ar I gg g 
asm a m a: I aar a am aaijasa^aRt^iggag i na: fi)«ai:a- 
atsqftftaaaiggst ftetaaar3faaif?aarfmEfa& I af? ft agpa- 
vhr a^a am, a, XRR — gaaiaf l ci i h^mi, gm 7 q*nnftgm: i 


IS 


i. -Jv'-’' arrorEis^Haft i 

x. aga% an’ani a ^anvift fog a arraaraiaaft aia 

5® aa awsg i 

X. OT3OTalnaftrtanaa^a i 

a* ft* ft* 

* *7t* t* ,J '■ °# ’■* 






a atorq gni,- 33 isaiftsariifiraftft i 
3 %sf sjgnr? — frafrT I ^Fafcqrcptews i ^ «r^+iUiwftfTO 
format a g W)iiftftf5tftft wt: I ysfftiFtt&tfabfi ^kft — 


qgt*f tw Rcrracw 4 w^fr^T^ t ft ^uTretftsraRRnii i g 

g^rs^ifRjfitquN ^ 5 ^i^r^: ; R I wft , 3 iiirCTgHftq?iPr ai i a 
=ira® sajoret asioaftsarfH; gsrfrn^aHaTOnftgrjftiftnisnfta 
qj®r, ssjto ft:W 3 ; qgoijvmng < mfimiffit- 

ftqrrcmppn g 3rarfis%w, sret nrftsqifo: i feftft g ssjoisfasuifit- 

y'-iTl'i-t nrfft, m ft ■-:. v- ii i . i - h : q ki f n qRT, i *nft ^q r/ i[fr~ 

qr^rai^OTqftuiiH^qsiwftqqpn^f^nffi; awnsOTi^arar s%- 
gi'rf : *ivicM'M ir 'T ff^'X'TTxf rq 1 i t'tqqfa^qqHfaiqts aRjgsj^rsft* 
sqrfs: i rrafr smftq?;qapq 3 i: gft^atnft ftsrnr enr^R? 

^aat\q.rqf%3;Ti y * q -i q ai i hi ^xh qrq^sqi^pn °qi^q: i ; i 

g^^rqqt: a q ^ q ft Vq l ft<w. ix: :--i 1 1 ^’ ^urair i a^ij, Z 31 

’ift.sytf’W.H wrcw rnwraw?* swrat 3 wifen^sq: 1 qngi- 
qsnOr qhqq. 1 q\ g cqqrftmisf EJiiftm^iRqq^sfl; smftsnfift- 
iKiaRrlft araiq?., sift 3 arqq 1 q=nift sqrawwfotAa 
Rtgt shihht^ ?ft qdfti 1 a^g r^gaqriimfcijffR gsq- 
atft Ktt^a ^rswsRgqff S'iqw'ft: ^ifs'SHWiafftw’qsqtstr sra- 
ftissuftftw^aiftqn: gg ^tuircuiq 

gft 3 qf« 1 ^ =qiqgsjf 35 «r: t nur ir?r wi a^r s?t eStaiiftsTOqf 
Hmlsww qqgrqA g&sft toisi S^qg* 3 ft 33 r 3 i 3 rqftl* 
Ei^uqftqiwqft aqwtqqftq?Eqwiqiftft eisipiFtq- 
sqat'Bgs^nsJ splqffii 1 srcgsgj r* 3 h? 3 t^if, sirinra sqft- 
%qnst 1 sqfifcftsft smFqprrcs, jispratoipreufr- 

v+.i'^rTT'^jig qsjRT^jqg } nasr srirq^) ^ j”5qrd\ s s^T?^rai ? qr«Trq 
5?wf 353: I S3I =q ^331WFqrTO3»qr drift 33IHT fgfflqr m 
SH^^finiHfHiqar t w 3 ftriftsfiriftfiig smni 1 f&i R »ft- 
^ smaft 55 *mr?lsft qira 5ft q^fta 1 nq fcii sft smaft aei 

n. gqqkfrqiiftdftqqi 3 gqiftq^r qlft 1 





sfcrrmasg^, *r eiaatrrra: i f^rrfg^irnnotft =3 
^ ,1 fti fe. q raft uh rf^AaVr-r n i ^ i =r ftrftrencr- 

hi^urt^ sw srf^rf ^ i 
graft gmrteignrg aneftcjprft rnT! ll 
aafirarcr fear qgc g ma r ^ sm%rr: t 
g*bnsn«r*rrajfoif|icsnfr RraTFtra: h 

(I- sn. gr. nr. ?iviVi-V-.) 


tj krUyt'llviinH'Ht'i t.P<G[lKi\iJUtl 


T? T wt "t>a i ik .*■: i «k i,:rrra f+i a '"rgr^ i 

ataftps aaaa asaagarfa — fr^firfrr i ‘saaarg^ *iatgu- 
ata’ canftggaa’aTa ata apart a aSam nwra atatsfarc — 
H’ftft’ftfft I vftftai^ga:w!rejiami%a str- 

ata: i twfta faras. gsHsr sm a ?uft& aiftigg^fit — 
fRcrsft a fa I *rf$ ‘aar at*a uct a*aat «aft’ sstrft#: <sr aistat 
sac — f^rrft^fa I awfaat a;si&ftEi t&i sfta.', faKnftrc, a 
aa sftat cfaacatsranftftl:, aaintsaKTOwWfla:, aisjT saaiW- 
a«r i a a^ir aastaicgRRi arostarc^a ana;, wi 

aiarjar nfirftmrara •icarafrfka^rnt I aa aaaiaTaaar j-Vaaa- 
crrtftaamai kai st^rt eft %aiN=aa ijqaftr — g^uar %fa I 
arr ; -fafa i rwpnfSRr raw arrarftargaicR aasterfkgsj: i sferi^- 

'>. aftsw taa raRn yiftti) to: a a rrfWfr: i 
■ *. ggg%sar.iEi«7f»fc rfr i 

atnsarrrat: t 


BJ^TT gatggar'tTra jm.-th ^33iU4 Maat4'‘gaf r i>lag44i44l4— y Unfit 

{cafe I ag, gar^giaggaTaaTgi aai aini: agatar aag: arfajortsfr 
aijfesin aigggaagHatagfagrgaaTa aitgg: srgaaa atrg — 
otRt'JT g^fiT (?HTl|nr ffo) I a fe^dH , mpt^ l aigatg 

iWlt$<i4t^U"4;4>v*l^ HT'<g'TTf4 ^4 1 n iflTR aTyadcaifajai: fiTvI ; 

aarai, aat a asi spmnRraagaarg aTggTOftggamiggfiiSEgra^ 
arfagagria ang — ^if^ui gafg ( a ggafa ggig: gTgagjarsTT- 
ewc ga aaTgaranngsgfl' aiajiara sag. aarafimatf^ar «rans- 
airfgft gragg, atgaraanggar aifgaSiaag s$a grafta^a af- 
artrsrearg i TOiafitgarf^aY aTsaggTf^jtej? aTffeaggargiifarg — 
* u <t *n»T <a ' i l % «n' I ^gafta sungitgmtv^sft mswf aarftaar a 
fi>q& aar aneaft a Rra^, aaatamairaig aiaJY ^ ag siraa 5?pf: l 
=4fi\3i eBMhre — agf^rgTT ffg I aai gaart ggjgggraa^- 
arof ^g: gjarfSja;: sreTamfia'gg'A-TOif^g; ^sj^fs i asiai afSam 
— g rPTl?a a gfo 1 aataia: aifapiY *tgt arsfterf: i 
srau aftatar ^garg- — t a^aaaraaaraF-frar ^aiaantat a 
arfearfastg: i wamftft I ggargftarf: i *mn?r aifejjYgmft ga: 
ggat arfaj^g gapggs i 


: r:>4 l a , rtfluHl 5:<4*4ia-Xl/4<g'Ji rt^.+Udtd^ I 

rgTaRT^ jr:‘4H4ni.-iiH7ft7^ gcg^ggirr: I swar sra^tT- 
^a^aiFYl r ^ rc ar^a n gtrgaH i afa f:g fijaaaid irwrfgimr- 
y w amisnir^j -j, F< i\ 4 -d d i fg 1 % d *?r aTTUcanr:, agaafgaT 
Pi^tfraTar 5 anuFfjjfa: I ga aria agtrfgaifir: anraraft, 
^rasfoaraTaaTrsxft g%: aaran:, amrpfnaf araftg 
a avgga arorraaTaf a afrarfsiggaagH' acanr^gfa: I ga 

1 . ajaa% aTaaigifcaagKraaTfisaatfYfr, agaa a aregamjarnggaiaa 
arBaamftft are: : 

a. «isa* «iag9£gm9& are-99 as: a afvaaa*i 5 a: 1 
a. i 3 «fc a/ijgre <9 are: a a aaWia: 1 





gp’rraramfir n? f ftr: ?n ^gfe- 

^na, fwwri ^jjnrffcrai^tftTa Vnrc&t; ana nr 
TTST^ft ?frr: st 5®jrsrasn, aa^farnn fi 'an^trerre r - 
jfara tnrrnnff’mfrr:; aftn nr ftrtti jfa: hi ggfirr, 
nsxw imf^TsrnraftfH TOnar: I w naanr mrer- 

5 P»»i? , wnfo& >amfc«rf ggn'r gsrgnrosrr g; :n g* pftafe f- 
arafl—afiafct l aft^— a ffir l tawii— n^Pfifirra i ng, 
arnfr jsnnntn ngwrtataraw sitt'amaais; — ^pxn^fc r a I 
nraal g:ni«n^5fir g:nraaran?nnRi saa: i waroa^nHt an®- 
•cratftat anttttcj larsqpmaife^atamaniwir — stadia I n- 
totSHW 1 ai> asnm: nra^wmtfcnnrfar aimi TOr nig — jwi- 
ywRr(ri I amsrai ^nrpwrai ^maawms — qnftfa I wtrai 
SSPflwfet an y graft /Sr I ??«* top#s#ji?:— 

ant na^fa I 

'H«wiir« ftr«i:, arfijgri ftrrr?, fircgs; srnricB 
srBl^n ansa, arfirgn «T^y«r: I irananar frerrr:, 
^rfngn |ww:, srfana »; sr^-mrir nw:, ajfMta 
gre:, srfirqjr Tshjor: t n-. T croTrar srrsr:, srftgmrstrr- 
***; arernra ggfin, snMH nan:, srfrga 



n fasnr^i^gn^a: %na: nreft gfmrenrs^jjnftsau: i 
an ^nasrpca: rraatnrerrnng: nrnrnn: qmrT n ’-aprer rar 
sram i-ri ni-^^M'jlxrt i fcaVn an at 4 Is: a *4 ta i fdd<tfar- 
Hi^a^Ici'fmifnrgai^Md it £ it 

sudtii'Si'i.wsi-*: 1 ? atffegsagrraawc- — ijanranarfit/rt l 


(itTrEraf'mftfe'l afentHrar- 
rj^j- irtmrnftrffri ??reff: #si i 

f*Twr?-TTjt, fTrwf^rntsfq- ftrem^arra;, ^rfotrorg, prr- 
^nTSTir: — 

firaW W F4W-<lW»l^ I 

ftr^Tt II \ || 

‘ssei^H q^s’ (3. sn. ^i»R)jfer aif^i sr^sr 
‘aTrfts^ociHq;’ ( Its ) ^ ?£?r: mfernisrqcaTi^r *r4 st- 
;r g Hr<fr i qr q ra rfo h i r srmfi reiH f tot ^rrarmw, 

rrere?q;’ (si. qfti^sjsrfqgstjfqqr: *nr- 

fS#T I Srer’ (SI. ^I?VI? ) ffft MqTrtINI WW 

. ^rqitsiqftf^ssrqfg, snqnqn^tqr q Ri^virq- 

’-'■M I '-* l'i-fi-H:'.T4H I q*i- <1 'A -‘t I M l.rVl' 

wjratf't!, qrft’ gW^T!, g- 

■fijsttrtr^Trqrgqw:, mir ararewii *frMr- 
sjw* q^srraur, s, ft?r?qsrqpTT%flt i %rs, 

t rT^rTrSTqV "Jv lr*'-( I l^TllrHMli»^<*1 

/fraw (%. 3TT. ?ivi<i), ‘si I ggT ftcgw’ 

(si. vsi^i?), Vt qs gg snaa?:’ ( \. stt. vi?i^ ), 
to’ ( 3. m. si^rc ) gfcTHnsrer 
qrssP^qTqiq^TTfi, I ftst a teiT%sft- g|% qqsRqrr- 

qf^rsr ■qd'WiMiH'WM snrafer -ws- 

rfrf?T fTi «?m' gggq^gqqfei ig'^rgrer wsrj j;*?t- 


T ? twrarw-MaTfa aw 

gaarfor l 

— ag cfrml^#r 1 arftfa l *ww '** 
sui^—s g gguH ft fo 1 pi 3 sp^q^wireratitawt 
g&: 1 sFfwraginwTttpi ‘Sr** aswa! iftwwwra wtwwrftfa *1 
sanatfit — sptf^r I siwfaretftatwtaw %l «g’ amtSKW 
wrow apraiit — 5 ^Mt 1 5i3, ifcraaaftsfepm 
<rg twjtrera&wfarartwt 8 ^ 5 — snarren^iar %fcT I 
wfwatra stffta aw aatfonaatomswafwifenasr tft?*— 
?tg, gamT>w>t%wTf^3T 1 gwSw, awswifen iwi- 

sj<t f53R38 : SW87''8prffeft8Et|57iltW 8PW sptfl^K — a^flRfri l 

<&t aF^Nwanwrawami ttawafit — 1 air it gafa 1 s otw’W- 

arware — <ra aa ^ 

SteRTOWgere 3 a tos gtsfirartfrusaraar? — 
aw wflir 1 a*tt TOBtoft ast ag:, w; 3 tfa 531 st mgfanpifcifew;- 
ftqjta aaT 8i 8>?tTt as 5?n¥faraw wawnaft^tw a»n m an- 
qaWWsftarei anSft&JWTSr 838qt8Kt«a285Si B 8 t !JW arfWtft- 
851881 58^85(%v.88t^8888riit3t^: I 8t8J8n t 83- 

^qifera a^tssns— srsnrawaftaw afei 5t 3 wsafirat- 
KTst^wai safes* 1 gtswa^a si^swra smvhJlxi <S' 

STCsfe — 'iriWFtH l 

ag, ar$t gw wawa a at l am!, agrfr ~<iifcpn -avTt- 
3 * asraarpaisra;, wrasaw^sfa fT?aa?ar*3wa aan- 
aatTarafa aar aaifray a fefta;,jagaapferiaw!, graar- 
a4ra aw gaarferray wa a* arlgrastfStatftitfa^i®** 
awaiaiaig^rr ffet %*., a, 

gngjsar muHrdiyr gsr a m aatffr aTafttrarsfatir- 

v * 3 * 3 % ftq% ?r m ^ TO: I 

gfeftt 5&mt^frR3fir 1 







fa g rt r ijtnfo srerenr f#r 7 

s*TdRn^n I ^ I ^ 1 1 n <vMC^T 3 FT dlcn^Hnij 

l^tidlrd*i dl'^cHi^ didt+ilJa HcTiri *; 

grR Urinuf pa^rma 1 rr-n ^ sFdmtrRi?: ^ragji, 

? ' Mi v J ; - - '-T^T*- M ! THT fa | fardlVlld'-Hl **d \i.vA n “lltHf nr 

«ferti’<?. an. VW ), f n?r gMdd4 zm'- (n. -. 1 ? ), 

srw’ (.%■ an. 3 RR<s) fasrfr ^n; msKrcr- 

^dlrtn, air?i!'M , J|ni<* i ir^M(*. 4 i^»i ^ rfl/cft 
SrRT ldKda i d^t lfa cKHHqNWd' t fr lS I v^f T~ff ■ nirVp. ' lfr - 
vmnarw ^inrj^nnr^nT ^ 1 ^f?r ^rnr^T^p^n^m^r a ^ 1 Pt- 
\'. 1 m 1 *-’-t 1 m dc-A i d 1 ■< id ^rnTmt t sTPnj^ncn^ 

sn™ n *re aaB.n-afafa; fn^c 11 ^ ll 


drddd; ; rr* 3 'nw, ®ra'>sffi ; ^'< 3 Tnro( 3 'iJiV 1 nani^mi- 

fivfo 1 STH^K-t^T 

snfor*?: 1 — i-f r w i 4 i^ f I 

qivjwr^ — ynf^fa 1 — *THrr' 

^TTf^TT^T <HI«4 l*-H< ^-jvfTT^ I i frt (l « h efteRm flT$.' — 3-T3T 
^rprftrfcT l i 

miR**^* ^ cRr^ — ^PrTt- 

^Tf^f | rff^, I W 

— *TTc*pferfafct I ^ 3 ® ^mlciR^RTc— | 
— ?W rt*t ^Tof I 5 m.* 1 


** 3 , -WM^T ^■‘int^^r^' rTl(«^^ricHriTqiJid'im»i ^Hq^l 
5T f^ : 5T^r/^ T TT tr T ftpran*, iKT^rM H-frf ERlRTvTPT'-^TrT ^TrT 
Rl^n^l rPSTT R *T 5 T ? 

— 


i. eraoRiw^Rng'm sft i 

■\. STOVPlri *ft \ 

3 . afSOtt 5R?ntm 5ft 1 


grUtl&lIWPfWn 

?T fa: Sffil. 

H W %5R5# =T =^(%^55<^re(. I 
a qjzt n ^T^Tri^rTig, 

3 ^{h it ?■» n 


fete i fm q^mra fW! ww I feriTa a fpftar- 
^pTTO c 3^fy t >TH I ag, ‘tJ^JrfkrfWJt’ ( 3T. ^1? ) ffe 
^grr <?a*a sfaaraa i a, f?n^-a ar araarafcrfa I arw- 
H^Kc ?] '<T^j£p^r3lnO q^fctf^T ^r^T ^TT ^ srlcTTr^f, 
afif a?r ^ i m m 'j i - 4 J -m -J.a a if a wife fa a, ^ij>— a 

-aW.-’-nfirfa i snfcawaaflraca, ‘in? aratfti fteaa’ ( 


-tl^I "KCI Vfc. '<i'- 'WW a-". _ , y 

aawspaaa aufirfa, a, sgrra-a spafai a, an raa h *t- 
afa 3tH?^rRr aa a^, arfw sriafo at? swfta aw ia- 
dtfa,’ (^.Hlq), 

► . , . . . . ... , ■ ■ fix- 1 


rtc««M ti nxi»iivi v. ^ r.i 

H ^ Hufa’aa . ^ w , ^srarftwwairwiaiaiaTaiaia i ait 
^r^iwa ifeaaafa win, a, ^ar^-a ara-aPriiT I 
rn*?t%ftafofa aa^aa wi- 

fiivnaTfT*raraaafaWci, I aaa cganr-'-i^ •f^iRw I 
f^at ?a ifia, aw 'arir |fw I aja; ana%-‘fkaa iftafa- 
saigwwt IjaH^aa’ <=J- wt. *tt. I * 

few I?! 1 feraiat aa aataftfeTias I ‘ti Rw^T CT z- 
wsta:’ {%. w. vfiivD rfa #: I afaatffcsrrawa ma- 
aararaH^ awaiarn iawTfewftacaTs'fanwrjnaW' 
f^fewtraaataafetera: i nwarea r atriar a^folaiia 
ttiaMi'uaipT f a , a, ^wta-ira wftjfifir l toraa \ sis- 



?P5cl*r ( «J. 3". ^ ) 5 

Cj TrT* ^TFTT fadd'^l STUT* T *TTOT ^ ^IV ), ‘JT fen~ 


aH*ldl< ^n^TT:’ (f. 3TT. ^I^R) f3TT% ^feni I 
nFlfer^Tr^ dc^I tini rT^T dc^, n, Srf^T' 

^d^l^df^ f frfa I rPTT =n n^rmrT rH?T qrf ITrT 

n^T «T d’5 ^Tt I arferTrT ftvdiddf ^T'WferRflT^ 
(%^t. ), £ n^wtfT n *H*i,«rt -h ri , ri^n am ca fe 

nf^gnwcr’ (^t. K\\) 4 j- 

dc ^ R' M rt t-i <*,« I H dfa^xTr ^rT^i^Tt ’*Ta- 

rfrfn u ^ 11 


— H 3 tidtd/cl I $cfs 

(^) — ^ ^V+kf^iH I ^TT'^^I — 'i'-hcd*i#Ud^l *FTr 

feT 1 5f dfe^tfaft 9 ( ? 

+S4f£w ^ infers; — l wmts; 

“d^d l fecfldfafa I ^feqiT 

u|cjf^m4^^R (^*n)5 — 3TmH ^ frl I 

— ar^ifetT I 3fod*n?RFRg^- 

I — ^fefa - I is^^qsr- 

■c — «t«« ^r 1 vif^Q<i- 


grf%f^fqt7j^ — JjfrTnV^t" 

yn^%fci 1 ^ <m5 — t?rcn% l 

r^+il^tH 4 fcl I ^lPqM<4« ^TI^t3T*f. I Ha^qfs. — ai^d'ftrddlrl | 

Hin^ra?^ — ard-dMHfcfa l »5raatewpwt< — 

nrT ^fll I — n /dsiicift/d I dNlfdd^cd 

^fcT | >r ^ 5^5101: sTRRf^nnR ^[g,<iftr& hr* 1 rf^m^frf I 2%^- 

«Tg 0MI«(d<4c< STOT: 1 *R ^ HTHM u d^Fdt^Kl HR. J %Hflr- 


1 *ig*rs n 3M«fc;<jFTRt 1 

* ^,3«re jwTc^i aa«*r«i qa^fTC-ntaitircaifr i awm 

»nfr 1 / 

11 fe- ft* 








TO^i^ful^ *a& qftqp?qRt — 

^^fcT I tR3PR3£3, 

Hq°TI 5 f; 1 

^ r q^rfir ftf 5 q^TjRmhvqs^ grf^ 
jgr aw gj^ipt^r 3 gr ?,wi^ i 

a *P% Rg<J *4 35!^ 

m mrft 5^3 trara'-sft 11 r 11 
Rrepf ftfenwtfr 3 331 : H5«'mr fitit 
5 «I^ fes %fa^T gr^m^t: sijlRf't 1 
<n?n 5 !T ft<lfjI<j 3 ??T’ 3 ^( 33 ^ 5553. 

5J5: »-ftlpp?faiisft%gr gpft Hgsnwft 11 r 11 
33- 

3: f^ui^ 1 

S^TO'-lgaiMIR TRc5H£lfilnisftafa^ 

ft*lM 33(1RRR JpS' 3OT IrA RH: II ? II 
1 3 ^ fa \J ( •'! 3 (U :U | 

• fV3*RftqarRr& sftaAffcvrs’R || » n 


R«J: I sites I 



1- 3,33% 3 gf^ilfta 333% 3 1 

R. srate goRrsf2<q tfj 1 
\. iJtA a lHw i&S 1 
v. 3 , 33 % ft3a»& 1 

V <rfW%n»tea 8 lft 1 

V 133% afvzm fnjft& 1 
'■. afe'm 5 «? 3 =i <a 1 
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EXPLANATORY AND CRITICAL NOTES. 


INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 

The Siddhantabindu is a commentary by Madhusudana 
Saraswatl on the Das'ctdloll of the first S'ankaracliarya which as 
its name implies consists of ten verses only. AH those veises are 
in the which consists of four lines each of 12 

syllables and arranged so as to form four 5 Ganas, the definition of 
that :|\T being Each Gana has 3 syllables and a 

q* Gana has the first syllable short and the other two long. The 
verses in this Stotra can therefore be scanned thus 

ijfir.rr aft, ?r qrg-, 

37, JT §tir, I 

The object of the author seems to be to expound the true 
nature of the Self and this lie has chosen to do in the form of the 
expression of the firm conviction which arises m the mind of one 
who has realized the true nature of the Self within and roundabout 
him. 

The commentator Madhusudana holds firmly the view that 
the knowledge of the true nature of the Self arises from that of 
true meaning of the principal sentences in the Upanishads such 
as He has expressed that view not only in this commentary 

but also in those on the and He also holds that 

the true meaning of those sentences which is that the Self as seen 
iu the individual and Brahma as lying hidden in the works of 
nature are identical, cannot be ascertained without ascertaining that 
of the principal words iqi^and fPt occurring therein, His commentary 
is therefore divisible into four parts namely, ( 1 ) the introductory 
remarks setting forth the above view (2) the ascertainment of the 
meaning of the term which is done in the commentary on the first 
three verses ( 3 ) that of the term aet which occupies the com. 
mentary on the next three veroes and ( 4 ) that of the sentence as 
a whole which covers the commentary on the remaining verses. 

Iu the Introduction, he further establishes the utility of an 
inquiry into the true nature of the Self by saying that it leads to 



NOTES 


the knowledge of that winch la not known to oidinary mortals, 
that the said knowledge has the specific purpose of freeing one 
from the bondage of transmigration and that it arises from the 
tiue understanding of the meaning of the principal sentences of the 
TJpanishads above-referred to and that of a work of a polemical 
nature like this by saying that it is necessary in order to set 
at rest doubts which are likely to arise in the minds of men of 
average intelligence on their coming to know of the diverse theories 
as to the significance of the terms and pio^ounded by various 
learned men 

P 1 tffcijTWV W — Thi3 is an introductory veise 

setting forth the object the commentator had in view in proceeding 
to compose the commentary 

Biahmarmida Saraswati, the author of the gloss called Nyaya 
mtrnvah) following Naiayana Tlrtha, the author of Laghuvtjalhyd, 
understands be a Karmadharaya compound and 

solves jtas *tai§itsiw rejecting the view that it is a 

Tadguija Samvijnana Bahuvnhi on the ground that though by 
solving it as such we get on obeisance to S'ankaracliarya, it proves 
too much and the compound as uwsrruws^sifijifsifier 

Accoiding to both the above 
commentators the verse contains an obeisance to the Lord of the 
Universe in His new incarnation of S'ankara, the propositus m 
the line of teachers of the Adwaita doctrine Accoidmg to this 
interpretation the term is not a proper but a common noun 

meanng'tho Lord of the Universe’ and implies freshness in 
comparison with the Rama, Krishna and other incarnations 

Purushottama Saraswati, the author of the gloss Bindusamdl 
\jKtna, treats the same compound as a S'asti fatpurusha and solves 
as tftarsr*w«rKr Thus according to linn the term ftlrW 

( is a proper noun meaning the spiritual pieceptorof 

tlio author He also opines that the term fit&’a? can bo treated 
as a common noun meaning Saguua Brahma and says that in that 
case the term would mean gwir or u<nfr, the term nsr would 
mean « 5 n, and ^ and the term wWi would stand for fvnr, 

(t e y$), srsrranr and other learned exponents of the 
Vedanta philosophy, the compound would go with 

and it would have to bo dissolved as *tdrtt tnfcr 
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sreaRt q?r The latter is obviously a very strained and fanciful 
interpretation and must be rejected. The two remaining ones 
hinge upon that put upon the term fMtarr If it is taken to be 
a common noun the author must be deemed to have paid homage 
to the Loid of the Universe who has already been believed to have 
become incarnated as S'ankara and to be a Jagadguiu If on the 
othei hand it is taken to be a pioper noun, then the authoi must 
be deemed to have paid homage to his own Guru Vis'wes'wara 
exalting him to the position of an incarnation of S'ankaracharya 
and a Jagadguru. 

— For the edification of those who are indolent 
in studying the Vedantas'astra % e. to say, of those who have no 
inclination to study that S'astra from the standard works 

Brahmananda and Narjlyana Tirtha explain this term as 

wtS'ERTRm It is clear however that that is not the 
literal meaning of that compound 

The term Vedantas'astra according to the former means the 
Brahma Sutras, S'ankara’ $ Bhashya thereon, the commentary on. 
the latter called Vachaspatya or Bhdmati, the gloss on the latter 
called Kalpataru and that on the last called Parimala All of 
these have been edited in one volume by Mahamahopadbyaya 
Ananta Krishna, S'Sstn with a masterly Introduction in Sanskrit 
and published by the Ninjaya Sagar Press, Bombay 

— Extraordinary Naiayana Tirtba says that this work is 
such because all the doctrines are collected together in it 

Abhyankara, the author of Binduprapata, the latest commen- 
tary on this work, passes over the whole of thi3 verse altogether. 

55 — It may either mean ‘in this world’ as in ordinary parlance 
or ‘on tho earth as Na ray ana Tirtha has explained or ‘in the 
domain of tho Vedinta Philosophy’ as Purushottama has done. 
Abb} ankara’a explanation, namely, *m tho discussion of the true 
nature of the Self which is tho means for the attainment of 
salvation’, substantially agrees with the last 

— Pumshottama understands that tho first term 
has beeu used with reference to tho Temftrrrft’a who aro devoid of 
(want of the faculty of right understanding) or 
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WW (perverted understanding) 1 and the second one with reference 
to the a who may have any of those shortcomings 

He also suggests another explanation, namely, that the first may 
be referring to the direct pupils of the author i e of S'ankar icharya 
and the second, to his pupil’s pupils whether in existence at the 
time of composition or prospective Abhyankara agrees with Puru« 
shottann in the first explanation but according to him the second 
term has reference to s also Narayana Tirtha understands 

the term to mean the four classes, Br4hmana &c and the term 
TOfff to mean worms &c who have been bom as human beings 

trgfipftg — Desideiative third person singular of the root S 
with and 33. meaning ‘being desirous of completely delivering 
fiom bondage’ 

—The Illustrious S'ankara * e the first S'ankaracharya 
He is known to have been a native of a village named Kalati m 
in Southern India, to have been bom in 788 A D and to have 
died at the early age of 32 He is reputed to be the author of 
several works and Stotraa but the most notable amongst the former 
are his Bhashyas on the i e the principal Upanxshads 

which are eleven or twelve in number, the Brahma or S'arirala 
Suit as and the Bhayauadgita and those amongst the lattei 
are Vivchtchudamam, Aparoks anvbhuli and Dahfmamurti. The 
Da/asloli is only a minor Sfcotra composed by him 

— From the noa-seifa Everything which haa either 
a name or a form, whether physical or metaphysical, is included in 
this term It may be remarked that this is not a positive term 
The reason is that philosophy aims at expounding the true nature 
of the Self within us which is the seer or witness of everything within 
and around us It cannot therefore be identified with any of them. 
Hence whether it is the intellect or the mind, or the senses, or any 
other thing which is called an object in ordinary pailance, so far 
as the Self is concerned, it is an object of perception for it, is to 
be distinguished from it and la therefore a non self 

— Discrimination, i e the power to distinguish between 
the feelf and the non seifs 


1 For ilia exect technical meanings o£ these terms and the ways la which 
the faults signified by them can be remedied vxdt the author a com on Simkte] a 
Sarwaka III 1 (Cost Sana Series No 18 Vol II pp, 115-46). 
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According to S'ankara it is one of the four qualifications which 
must be possessed by an aspirant for the knowledge of the Self, 
(vide Vivekachudamam 16-17). 

— Purushottama gives in his commentary all 
the TJpanishad texts on which each of these epithets is based 
and says further on the authority of a versa in ( I. 173) 

that the epithets « 5 T:, qjpi:, erfijdta: and should 

be taken to be understood here. 1 

Really speaking Brahma or Atma which is incapable of being 
the subject-matter of speech which consists of relative terms only, 
can have no epithets applicable to it. But since some words are 
necessary to convey the ideas about it theso have been selected 
iu order to make ns near an approach to its true conception as is 
possible on contrasting it with the non-selfs which have opposite 
characteristics such as &c. 

— In brief. According to Naiayana Tlrtha this term 
has been used to convoy the idea that incidental subjects such as 
&c. are not treated in this work. 

uORra — Reduplicative perfect of the root ft with * menniag 
‘promulgated’ or ‘composed*. 

P. 3. 5 ^ 3 Tho quality of being the seat,of thisness 
t. c. objective perception. 

Purushottama explains it a 3 ( tbo being 

the subject of objective perception as ‘this* ). Nurayngn Tlrtha's 
explanation is the same with this difference that ho uses the word 
in place of Jrnfcr. Ho has also u&ed an alternative term cvfwsr 
to explain this. 

All tho non-selfs t. c. tho objects of knowledgo are tho seats 
of objective perception as opposed to onus own seif in tfio ordinary 
sense, which is the seat of subjective perception ol* egotism. 

— Tbo quality of being the impartcr of tho know* 
ledge of that which is already known. 

According to tho objector, an exposition of tho nature of tbo 
Self would bo liablo to this fault because everybody can without 
outside help discriminate one’s own self from tho non-selfs. 

sin ra — Present third person singular of 5 with nfir, meaning 
‘becomes conscious of* or 'experiences’. 
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wqnr (perverted undei standing) 1 and the second one with reference 
to the TTumtfa^nft's who may hav e any of those shortcomings 
He also suggests another explanation, namely, that the first may 
be referring to the direct pupils of the author i e of S'anharacharya 
and the second, to Ins pupil’s pupils whether in existence at the 
time of composition or prospective Abhyanhara agrees with Furil 
shottama in the first explanation but according to him the second 
term has reference to a also Narayana Tirtha understands 

the term to mean the four classes, Brahmana &o and the term 
to mean worms &c who have been born as human beings 
Hgfipftg — Desideiative third person singular of the root 'Z 
with and meaning ‘being desirous of completely delivering 
fiom bondage’ 

—The Illustrious S'ankara i e the first S'ankaracharya 
He is known to have been a native of a village named Kalati in 
in Southern India, to have been born in 788 A D and to have 
died at the early age of 32 He is reputed to bo the author of 
several works and Stotras but the most notable amongst the former 
are his Bhashyas on the Jraumstf i e the principal Upamshads 
which are eleven or twelve in number, the Brahma or S anraka 
Sutras and the Bhagauadglta and those amongst the l&ttei 
are Vitckachudamam, AparoUfanubhuti and Daksfmamurtu The 
Dadasloh is only a minor Stotra composed by him 

OTimw — Prom the non-selfs Everything which has either 
a name or a form, whether physical or metaphysical, is included in 
this term It may be remarked that this is not a positive term 
The reason is that philosophy aims at expounding the true nature 
of the Self within us which is the seer or witness of everything within 
and around us It cannot therefore be identified with any of them. 
Hence whether it is the intellect or the mind, or the senses, or any 
other thing which is called an object in ordinary parlance, so far 
as the Self is concerned, it is an object of perception foi it, 13 to 
be distinguished from it and is therefore a non self 

— Discrimination, i e the power to distinguish between 
the Self and the non seifs 

I Fop the exeefc technical meanings of these terms and the ways in which 
the fault3 signified by them can be reined ed vide the author e com on Samktepa 
ffanralall I 1 (Kasi Sans Series No 18 Vol II pp. 145-46) 
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According toS'ankara it is one of the four qualifications which 
must be possessed by an aspirant for the knowledge of the Self; 
(vide Vivelcachuddmani 16-17). 

— Purushottama gives in his commentary all 
the Upanishad texts on which each of these epithets is based 
and says further on the authority of a verse in ( I. 173) 

that the epithets *m:, Tjtpr:, «fi[cifa: and should 

be taken to be understood here. 1 

Really speaking Brahma or Atma which is incapable of being 
the subject-matter of speech which consists of relative terms only, 
can have no epithets applicable to it. But since some words arc 
necessary to convoy the ideas about it these have been selected 
in order to make a3 near an appioach to its true conception as is 
possible on contrasting it with the non-selfs which have opposite 
characteristics such as &c. 

— In brief. According to Ndiayana Tirtba this term 
has been used to convey the idea that incidental subjects such as 
;msRT &c. are not treated in this work. 

aftiTOf — Reduplicative perfect of the root ft with it meauing 
•promulgated' or •composed’. 

P. 3. Tho quality of being the seat of thfonrs* 

f. c. objective perception. 

Purushottama explains it as ( tho beinr* 

the subject of objective perception as ‘this’ ). Naraynpa Tfrtha’s 
explanation is tho same with this difference that ho uses tho word 
tft in place of Jrftft. Ho has also used an alternative term refttr 
to explain this. 

All the non* seifs t. c. the objects of knowledge arc lhe«ats 
of objective perception as opposed to one’s own self m tho ordinary 
sense, which is tho seat of subjective peiception or e^otbta 
— Tho quality of being tho imparter of tfe £ COw . 
ledge of that which is already known. 

According to tho objector, an exposition of tlie 0 f t £. 

Self would bo liablo to this fault because cveiyboircsa withe"**' 
outside help discriminate one’s own self from the 

tmra — Present third person singular of ^ 

‘becomes conscious of ’ or 'experiences’. "" 
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— -The quality of being made to appear or made 
manifest by the Spirit. 

All the organs, the mind and the body are because they 
are the products of the elements. 

WHHnsufironTO; — An exposition of the true nature of the Self. 

Harare*: — Jifcwra means 'illusion'. Hence this term means 
‘through illusion’. Ni-rayaga Tlrtha explains it as dirts? gnurts? 

One is apt to identify oneself with the body, the organs of 
sense, or the mind through illusion. It is a common experience 
that we feel ourselye3 inclined to and do actually identify ourselves 
when speaking ordinarily, sometimes with our body, sometimes 
with our mind and sometimes with the one or other of our 
organs. This is especially the case when any of them is affected 
with an ailment. 

— By the knowledge of the identity of 
Brahma and the Self which is derived from the Scriptures alone. 

Summary — An exposition of the true nature of the Self is 
not useless because man is apt to identify himself with his body, 
senses or mind and feel himself miserable although as a matter 
of fact they are distinct from the Self and misery attaches to them 
only because they ate ever-chauging and not to the Sc if which is 
eternal and is bliss pure and simple. Man would never feel 
miserable if he were to understand the true nature of the Self 
within him which it is the object of all the works ou the Vedanta 
philosophy to expound. 

P. 4. — Tho principal sentences in the Vedantas 

i » e. the end of the Vedas, hence the Upanisliads. 

£acii of the tour Veo’as, Rik, Ihjus fS'uifa anu An 8 Ana /, 
Sima and Atharvapa, has several S'ikbis and each S'uklii has its 
Brihmaija and Upanishad. The total number of tho original U pa* 
nishads cannot be definitely ascertained as there arc several later 
additions made by sectarians in order to givo a colour of antiquity 
to their doctrines. Thu3 for instanco in tho collection of 109 
Upanisliads published by Tuhiiim Tilyi for tho Tnltvavbcck aka 
Grantha*Prnsiraka Saiulti in Shako 1817 (A. D. 1895) thcro 
aro to bo fouud such Upanishada as Iutluijmrudra, Slid, Skandfl, 
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Rama Purvaiapmi, Rama Uttaratapmi, Annapurna, Kanfharuclra, 
Bhasmajabala, Ganapatv and others But even if these are 
excluded their number is about fifty Thereout the eleven or twelve 
on which S'ankara has written commentaries in order to make 
them the basis of his Adwaita doctrine along with the S'arii al-cc 
Sutras and Bhagaiadgita , are considered the principal ones They 
are — Chhandogya, BnhadaranyaJ a, Is'ct, Etna or Talavalara , 
Kafka, Mandulya, Mundaha, Pi as na, Taittiuya, Altai eya, 
Siutadwatara and A aus itah Biahmana 

The pnncipal sentences here leferred to, which form the basis 
of the Adwaita doctrine, are — strife, snuumr and 
agrn ugi They aim at establishing the great Truth that the soul 
in the individual is identical m essence with Brahma 

That winch furnishes proof or authouty, 01 as 
Narayana Tlrtha explains, leads to the correct knowledge in the 
shape of realization of 

In amplifying this statement that commentator says that 
knowledge is either direct or indirect according to the natuie of 
the object to which it relates, not that of the means hence Brahma 
itself being directly realizable as stated in the text 
the knowledge thereof which anses from the sentences &c is 

dnect as that arising from such sentences as ^^UTr^urfe &c 

— The knowledge of the senses of woids such as 
and in the sentence 

— Agreeable to the sense of the sentence in hand 

The senses of the words which are to be established must be 
such as would suit that of the sentence as a whole, otherwise 
they ire of no use Thus here, those of the words and 
must ba such as would help to establish the fact appearing from 
the sentence as a whole that the soul m the individual is the same 
as that in the universe around him 

The sentence occurs 9 times m Chhandogya Upamshad 
VI 8 wherein the sago Udddaka impresses the above Truth 
on his son S'wetaketu s mmd by giving 9 different illustrations 

Hums*?! — Should be correctly known Narayana Tirtha ex 
plains this term to mean surr{r qi^rj; 
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Like the sense3 of words such as 
(a po3t) and sn^iftu ( a kind of domestic fire) and others 

There is a reference in this expression to the Vedic texts ^5 
<jg umfir and^r^dt^ sjftfer The sense of the word m the first 13 
known to be asacrificial post (made of bamboo or khadira wood)which 
has undergone the operation of being cut and moulded into proper 
shape, on taking into consideration the facts appearing from such 
sentences as sg«j <ryfo, <Lc Similarly tbit of the 

word yr£4.f{*r in the second is known to be the fir© which has been 
duly piopitnted by offerings made during the day &o, on taking 
into consideration the facts appealing from the sentences 
OTritsrftarfkft, m^TWUl^vnnr and others 

The meaning of the sentence 1 a that just as the meanings of 
these words are rightly known by a reference to other cognate 
texts, so must those of the words an; and occurung in the 
sentence in hand 

This view seems to have been based on Somfotepa ffunralct I* 
290 which reads thus — 

wft>W35t&ra>iftr irfft I 

a?rrft5T*?^T 

jtsjt ft 11 

Madhusudana in Ins commentary on this verse explains 
the verse in the same way as lus commentators explain h is brief 
statement here ( Vide Kas 1 Sanskrit Series No 18 Vo) I p 2JS) 
rj257f\ sjtFT — V edic texts relating to creation S.c t c those 
of which the primaiy object is to impart a knowledge about 
creation As to how the texts qert ur ijaiEt kc lead to the 

correct knowledge of the primary sense of the term tide 
StwiLscpct S arnctka I -196-548 

m«n*r and — The primary and secondary senses (of words). 

Each word has two kinds of senses, primary and c econdary 
The first is that which is undersood immediately a word is uttered 
without reference to context ke , the second that which canto 
comprehended in view of the context or the ctrcu instances 111 which 
tho word is uttered Ihus tho word nffT primarily means the river 
of that name but secondarily it may mean either the bank of that 
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river or oven a woman or any other object to which that name 
may hava been given. That particular sense can only bo 
ascertained by a reference to the contest or the circumstances in 
which the word is uttered. 

Tho secondary sense is called It has three varieties 

and The first is that in which tho primary 

sense is abandoned altogether, the second that in which it is 
retained completely and tho last that in which it is partly retained 
and partly abandoned. For remembering these meanings, the 
following verse from the Samks'epa S'driraka would bo useful 

srrfirasTrcr ^ ^rr^^nr^ir i 

Bror vmfo BigfiiTCrsro 11 w 

CTrfW* — Those which give, confer or bestow. According to 
Niriyaija Tlrtha it means jrarfapt:, ». c. those which lead to tho 
correct knowledge of. 

— A subordinate sentence. 

Tho sentences ur wi srnraH^f, huut nrnjrvr, 

fagnwr: &c. which impart a knowledge of either the pure 
Brahma or tho pure individual soul are considered subordinate to 
arrHffr &c. bccauso tho latter impart a knowledge of tho identity 
of both which 5s tho aim of the Vcdintas. 

— Of tho puro individual soul and Brahma. 

Tho adjective lias been added in order to convcj T tho idea 
that tho individual soul and Brahma referred to in the text 
above mentioned are free from their respcctita qualifications. 

— I&oKmiriwlx explains it thus-* — 

i It can therefore bo 
taken to mean ‘owing to ( tho conscious nc.->s of ) tho impossibility 
of an agreement of tho primary senses'. 

gwrvj is the samo as ijrvqnV. 

5HTstT?ra: — Recollection of tho puro S**If and Bralunt becomes 
possible when the impossibility of tho identity of tho qualified 
individual and Brahma which are indicated by tho primary «envj # 
becomes apparent. It is not fresh knowledge but cnly recollection 
that takes place because kaou ledge of the pure Self and brahma 

a 
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had previously arisen fiom the subordinate sentences, 

&c and this recollection arises from the secondary senses which have 
to ba resorted to when it becomes apparent that the qualified Self 
and Brahma which are indicated by the primary senses cannot ba 
identical owing to the difference between their qualifications such 
as limitedness of knowledge on the one hand and omniscience on 
the other, the environment of the body on the one hand and that 
of the universe on the other &c 

— stfsfrsTTua — And it having been admitted that in the 
state of deep sleep one has the experience of the undifferentiated 
Spirit which is the Witness 

Nurayana firtha is of the opinion that this remark has been, 
added in order to state that the realization of the pure individual 
soul and Brahma arises not only from the subordinate sentences 
but is also experienced in the state of deep sleep in which tho 
inner organ ceases to function 

The admission here referied to is, according to Naraya?a 
Tirtha and Brahmananda, that of the author of the Viva rana 
which is a commentary by Prd Is atma Muni on the Fancha 
padiiat a commentary on the Bhashya of S'ri S ankaracharyft on the 
S'urlrala Sutras by ono of his principal pupils named PadmapSda 
He says that in the state of deep sleep thero arise tinea Vrittis 
(functions) of Nescience, namely, those of one's being a witness, of 
ones being happy and of one’s being ignorant This view is based 
upon the common experience of all men that ho or she slept so 
happily that ho or she did not know anything The Vritti of 
being a witness is inferred from tho fact that on ono s rising from 
sleep ono recollects what expnences ono had while in tho state of 
deep sleep, that of being happy while in that state, from the 
fact that the recollection is that of a past state of happiness and 
that of being ignorant of everything, from tho recollection being 
that of the suspension of all knowledge of duality for tho lime 
being 

Between this stato and that of Sanudhi, tlicro is only ft 
slight difference, which is that m the former there is wliilo in tho 
latter there is not, tho inpedrment of Nescience, m tho way of tho 
rise of knowledge of the true naturo of the Self 

Tho earliest works in which this theory seema to have been 
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advanced are tho Chhundogya Upanishad (Ch. VI.), Brihctddra- 
wjala Upanishad (Ch. IV.) and the Mandukya Upanishad (5). 
It was subsequently developed in the Kankd of Gaudnpada on 
the last Upanishad and in the works of S'ankarucharya. 

srtjltmisfkijmfa'w srjywt — The words gn* 

and sravs in tho text nei pgr have for their primary object 

tho imparting of tho knowledge of the unqualified Brahma which 
is without a second. 

— Although the above words havo tho 
power to impart a knowledge of the Spirit as qualified by limitations 
such as snaui S.O. 

For the significance of the said words separately and together 
vide Samlde pa Sarlrala I. 176-91. 

I hero is a referenco hero to tho sifurwr of tho Naiyayikas. 
According to them each word has an inherent power to express 
a thing or each word has such a power owing to a convention in 
accordance with tho will of God that a certain meaning shall bo 
conveyed by acertaiu word. Tho modern Nniyayikas say tho 
will of man has an equal power to set up such a convention. 

For an elaborate discussion of this doctrino tide Saihldejxt 
Sdilraha I. 343-68. 

— Owing to their purport lying in tho puro 

Spirit only. 

This is only a repetition bccauso in tho samo sentenco it has 
keen stated that tho words in question havo been made uso of 
with tho dcsiro to impart tho knowledge of tho absoluto Brahma. 

Tho awaken ip" or rousing un of tho recollection^ 

— There is a referenco hero to tho opinion of 
Gangcs'a moro popularly known as tbo from Ins great work 

named Tottt'acAin/dmuni and tho other Naijayihns of tho new 
school which is to tho effect that tho word has at times 

an inherent power to convey tho idea of ether not only as 
characterized by tho quality of Iving tho conveyor of sound but 
also as not so characterized as in tho scuteoco to; vrr^rtrq;. 

Tho lino of reasoning according to Nlriyapa Tlrtha is that 
just as tho Naiyiyikas aay that tho word htovt in the above 
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had previously arisen from the subordinate sentences, srer srFwtffff 
&c. and this recollection arises from the secondary senses which have 
to ba resorted to when it becomes apparent that the qualified Self 
and Brahma which are indicated by the primary senses cannot be 
identical owing to the difference between their qualifications such 
as limitedness of knowledge on the one hand and omniscience on 
the other, the environment of the body on the one hand and that 
of the universe on the other See. 

§3Bt— ariftewng — And it having been admitted that in the 
state of deep sleep one has the experience of the undifferentiated 
Spirit which is the Witness. 

Narayana Tirtha is of the opinion that this remark has been 
added in order to state that the realization of the pure individual 
soul and Brahma arises not only from the subordinate sentences 
but is also experienced in the state of deep sleep in which the 
inner organ ceases to function. 

The admission here referred to is, according to NSrayapa 
Tirtha and BrahmSoanda, that of the author of the Vtvarana 
which is a commentary by Praktis'atma Muni on the JPanchct' 
pad ild, a commentary on the Bhashya of S'ri S'ankaracbarya on the 
StCirlraka Sutras by one of his principal pupils named Padmapada. 
He says that in the state of deep sleep there arise three Vrittw 
(functions) of Nescience, namely, those of one’s being a witness, of 
one's being happy and of one's being ignorant. This view is based 
upon the common experience of all men that he or she slept so 
happily that he or she did not know anything. The Vrittiot 
being a witness is inferred from the fact that on one's rising fro D1 
sleep one recollects what exprien.ce3 ono had while in the state of 
deep sleep, that of being happy while in that state, from tho 
fact that the recollection is that of a past state of happiness and 
that of being ignorant of everything, from tlio recollection being 
that of tho suspension of all knowledge of duality for the time 
being. 

Between this state and that of Samadhi, there is only ft 
slight difference, which is that iu tho former thcro is whilo in the 
latter there is not, tho impediment of Nescience, in tho way of tho 
rise of knowledge of tho true nature of the Self. 

Tho earliest works in which this theory seems to have been 
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P. 5. *rq?sRra...fqq^ig — Moreover the possibility of a trance 
in which there is no consciousness of the distinction between 
subject and object is proved by Yedic and Smriti texts. 

HJTTfq ( trance ) is the last of the eight stages of Raja-yoga. 
(vide Yoga Sutra II. 29 ). According to Patanjali it means a 
peculiar concentration of the mind. It is of two sorts, namely, 
and The first has four varieties, namely, qfqasfc, 

q&qrr, qinsq and qf%nr. The second is that state in which the true 
knowledge in the form ^rt arises after the disappearance of 
qfqRrr t, e, self-consciousness which persists till the last stage of 
( vide Ch. I. 17-18 and the commentary of Bhdjadeva 

thereon ). 

The possibility of the second kind of qqifa is established by 
such Upanishad texts as:— 

qq: $RT i 

footed zfe *nq?src i 

T tcHgpf ^ qt$T q II 

q siqqd' q^fag fq*r cT^q:q^5fq II 

(qqr. »-», <», <, «t). 

q^T q^iqfdS'd STRlfa ^ I 

3T5THtTR^T VT^fcT % qqqicqqV II 

(wz. 3, VI®). 

and such Smriti texts as: — 
qqlqrqd f^pd l 

qq ^qimqicJTTd q^q*rrn?ft g^qfd il 

?3*qqi<?3wqd; i 

qq q %qrd feqcTajsrfd hrctj ii 
qg^qr qiqt sndr qyqd qrfa^ q?n \ 
qf&fwt q gdsW gzmsfy iqqn?q^ il 
d fderifuq^dtqfdqtd qtsrafyqqi 
ST ftajqq dfa*dt qVdt ft r verdant ll 
<w. ift. s, 

qqtepmfipaqsn’w q q...$u?;qnT— And owing to the obscurity 
( of Brahma ) and the duality (of the individual soul ) one’s object 
is not attained simply on the acquisition of the knowledge of the 
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sentence denotes unqualified space so the words ?r?7, Sfffi and others 
denote according; to us unqualified Brahma. - 
- • tnrpudfa ftJ — Brahmananda explains the term tntnWb 

whole expression must therefore according to him be taken to 
mean ‘owing to the knowledge arising from a word being dependent 
upon the (probable) purport of the sentence as a whole in which 
it occurs’. PuruBhottama is silent on this point. According to 
Narayana Tirtha the word 1ms been used in the sense of trjhn or 
and in that of An alterna- 

tive explanation given by him is : — 

e$r- 

and it is supported by the following quotation:— 

’TT HT ft’TClif I 

^ 3 smSJTSFFi* II 


The first explanation does not seem to be correct because the 
word seems to have been used in its technical sense not in that 
of sr^fir. The second is almost the same as that given by BrahmS- 
nanda,the only difference being that it goes further and supplies the 
reason why <5£?<nr is said to have been resorted to here when as a 
matter of fact what is availed of is what is technically called dta- 
Abhyankara’s explanation is simple enough. He does not bother 
himself about the meaning of the word but at once proceeds 

to establish that sifiw as well as synif is to”a more or less extent 


dependent upon the gist of a sentence as gathered from the 
context as in the case of the word nsr in the sentence *75^1 srfa' 
According to him therefore this sentence means ‘owing to the 
sense of a word being dependent upon the purport’. 1 

By this (reasoning) the cognizance of knowledge 
and the knower (as distinct entities) when the knowledge of the 
principal sentence arises, is avoided. 

The rationale here is that the words *Tsr, srnr and others, 
having been, originally intended to impart the knowledge of the 
pure Brahma, give rise to the recollection of such Brahma although 
they have the power to convey the idea of Brahma qualified by 
limitations, as do words like wjnvr. This is the opinion of the 
author of the TaUvachintdmanu It has been mentioned here in 
order to refute that of qvn^T who -is a The fayh is 

grar, and spr. or umar, srfbfir and nifa. 
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P* 5. it iu ... Moreover the possibility of a trance 

ia which there Is no consciousness of the distinction between 
subject and object is proved by Vedic and Smriti texts. 

OTTrfa (trance) is the last of the eight stages of Kaja-yo^a. 
( vide Yoga Sutra II. 29 ). According to Patanjali it means a 
peculiar concentration of the mind. It is of two sorts, namely, 
«+waji?T and The first has four varieties, namely, sfeasp, 

?7&^T7, and *7 few. The second is that state in which the true 
knowledge in the form wnr arises after the disappearance of 
eifeur i. e. self-consciousness which persists till the last stage of 
( vide Ch. I. 17-18 and the commentary of Bhdjadeva 

thereon ). 

The possibility of the second kind of tfJTifa is established by 
such Upanishad texts as:— 

u*t • i 

cT^T <K<TOT I! 

cn^J^r l 

uh^ttw ^ smreg Hwjfdsnrs ii 

w sreqfc ftrcr ct^t wd n 

(W. «-■*, <*, c t \ ). 

»I2Jiqfas% SJFnfa JT5TOT 

sTurra^T^r vrqfo dtdt % snraraqt w 

Mo). 

and such Smriti texts as : — 
udlqojit f?fesr dtn%q*rr I 

*ni *r %?nd feresrerfff srera: ii 
\ writ snd wcr: i 

srfliferdt w 3^urT5td fd^TT^d' n 
d fd^ng:^3fedtnfd 5 Ttd dtnHfecrj^ I 
sr dfe^dt dtdt II 

(«■ »ft. s, %•-%*). 

— And owing to the obscurity 
( of Brahma) and the duality (of the individual soul ) one’s object 
is nob attained simply on the acquisition of the knowledge of the 
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senses of the wordg ^ and as gathered from the subordinate 
sentences. In other words one must know the sense of the 
sentence uranifr as well 

This argument seems to have been borrowed from the Sami' 
s'ep<x S'anmla I. Therein a preceptor says to his pupil — 

Then in the next verse he invites objections from this pupil 
to the above doctrine. The latter sets them forth elaborately in 
Verses 95 to 144 The principal one amongst them is that Brahma 
being obscure and the souls being diverge, their identity is not 
possible. The refutation thereof is given in Verses 145 to 172 and 
it is established that though this objection may appear to bo 
stupendous when the senses of the words only are considered it 
disappears when tho sense of the sentence as a whole is considered 

qwwr ^ ^Tuvrram faro**- — Owing to the cognizance of a 
difference between tho primary senses, there is no repetition 
Another reading is which means ‘owing 

to the cognizance of the identity of the primary senses there is do 
repetition’ Both the readings can be justified if the first is under* 
stood to refer to the primary senses of the words an; and ran and 
the second to those of tho words srer, and others. In either case 
the meaning of the passage as a whole would rernai n the same. 

Purushottama and Abbyankara prefer the first reading with 
this diflerence only that the latter omits the ra after arejnrra. The 
latter however notices the other reading also and says that it means 
‘owmg to the primary senses having for their fruit the knowledge of 
the identity’ Naruyana Tirtha and Brahminanda prefer the second 
The former again notes the first reading also with the omission 
of tha w and explains that too as referring to tho primary senses 
of iho words ww, grw and others and says that while in the 
former ease there is, m the latter there is not an identity of soosea 
in the shape of pointing to one common object I think the first 
is the only coirect reading whether with or without tho n because 
in the next sentence tho author himself sajs.— sS'mfor 
which implies that there is a difference between the primary senses 
■a fcrerranrsrr — And there is continuity of sense (in the 
sentence) owing to tho identity of tho secondary senses. 
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The process by which the knowledge of the identity of the 
individual soul with Brahma arises has been described very vividly 
m the following verses of the Samktfepa & arirala ( I 196-7 ) — 

^ nrcisr 

W l C Wftg u 

^TJTRlftpirr^nTjT *T^iNta^T^5TT*rTt 

rfl^qr I 

^T^vjVscqjj s^^nrcnrr 

Madhusudana Saraswati while explaining the first veiso m his 
commentary on this work called says that in the sentence 

there first takes place, an w^nr called *?rareTfasRtHT of the words 
an and ran, then this su^T takes place by farmfeshnmra which is tho 
same thing as wfa of the senses of tho°e words, then theio arises a 
contradiction between these two, that having arisen, knowledge 
aiises by etfrat of the which is One and Indivisible and 

thence knowledge of the sense of the sentence as a whole The 
second verse merely explains what is left doubtful 111 tho first 
( Vide Kas i Sanskrit Series No 18 Vol I pp 155-56) 

— Both Nlrayana and Brahmananda eiy that the 
word here refers to the words *T3T, sjtjt and others The other 
commentators are silent on this point 

— (Recollection) which is in accord with 
the undifferentiated or pure sense of tho sentence 

According to Narayapa the tcim snw^w lias been used 
in the sense of 

ftrasiFraramranT means such sense of a sentenco as does not 
admit of a distinction between subject and object 1 c such as leads 
to tho identification of both as opposed to tho tffitevTsp which admits 
of such a distinction 1 c makes them 1 nown as two distinct entities 
— Like the experience itself ( that is generated by 
tho sense of the sentences such as aram^T and others) 

— Unobjectionable 1 e., a3 Nlirayapasays, authoritative. 
Abhyanhara explains that tho authoi having anticipated tha 
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divergeut views of learned men when the Acharya (S'ankara) has 
simply denied that the earth ko. are not the Self without referring 
to the views of any specifio schools and answers it by saying that 
the views are set forth by iladhusudana in his commentary 
because if the views that the elements are the Self kc. are refuted 
without mentioning the names of the schools holding them there 
would be a censure of a thing not mentioned. 


’ • It is obvious that this explanation is not quite satisfactory 
"for if ‘a censure of a thing not mentioned’ was a fault it was 
S'ankara who was guilty of it and it could not have been removed by 
« his commentator mentioning the names of the various schools which 
hold the views refuted in the Stotra. Moreover it appears rather 
doubtful whether by saying w ijfrd atd <fcc. S'ankara really intended 
to refer to the different schools of thought named in the commentary. 
Reading the verse as a whole his intention appears to be simply to 
expiess the conviction which arises in the mind of a man who has 
realized his Self and owing to the peculiar nature of the Self it is best 
expressed in the language of negation, such as ‘I am not thisyl am 
not that’, &c. Now the object with which an ignorant man identi- 
j fies himself is primarily his physical body which is made up of the 
five elements. It is therefore that the author has begun with 
sayiDg *‘I am not the earth, nor the water’’ <kc. The next object 
with which he identifies himself is any one of the five senses or their ^ 
group. Hence the author further says “I am not any sense organ 
or their group”. The third line of the verse supplies the reason for 
that negation and the fourth lays down that the Self is the One that 
lemains over after the negation of aught else and is of the naturo 
of absolute bliss. It is not necessary for such a purpose to refer 
to the opinions of any schools of thought and X think that 
Madhuaudana’a attempt to spell out a refutation of the views of 
some of the schools of thought existing in S’ankara’s time is .Be- 
laboured one. It seems from his remarks : — grf^rr srefcs 
&c. at page tand agiugtPWiHl ke. at page j o — that he him- 
self found difficulties in making out the case set up by him and has 
given explanations which would not perhaps satisfy an indepen- 
dent thinker, Theie is some basis however for his view and that 
is that in Verse IV some of the schoob are distinctly mentioned in 
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order to bring out in bold relie f that the view of the Upanishad 
or Vedanta school is the only one which is acceptable. It may 
therefore be that in the first versa the author may have intended to 
refute the views of some of the schools. But in presuming such 
an intention the above difficulties are met with. It is therefore 
advisedly that I have said that it is rather doubtful whether he 
really intended to do so. 

DETERMINATION OF THE SENSE OF 
THE TERM ‘TWAM*. 


P. 8 ( continued ). w* — Thereout. 

According to Niirayana Tirtha this word has been used in 
the sense of ‘out of the terms Twain and Tat’. 

WTO’fa' — Although the sense of the term Tat 

has been honoured (with priority) owing to its being the subject 
of the purport of the Scriptures. 

According to the Vedantins, the aim of the Scriptures can bo 
only to impart a knowledge of that which cannot be known by 
any other means of proof. What cannot be known by such means is 
Brilhma ns qualified by the attributes, omnipresence, omniscienco&c. 
t. c. that which is primarily denoted by the term Tat. Hence the aim 
of the Scriptures can only be to impart a knowledge of the nature 
of the Supreme not the individual soul of which every human 
being is conscious. Such being the case Badar&yaga Vy&sa the 
author of the Brahma Sutras has honoured the senso of the term 
Tat by designating it as worthy of knowledge by the Sutra wndt 
Hgfasjiui. V^r* ^ ’*• Vj- 

— The senso of the term Twam 

having been honoured moio than that owing to its (». e. the 
individual soul’s) being tho partaker of final absolution which is 
the fruit of (tho knowledge of) tho Scriptures. 

Although tho abovo isafact, tho Scriptures aro mainly intended 
for tho benefit of tho individual souls who have duly qualified 
themselves for tho reception of tho knowledge contained therein. 
Tho highest knowledge contained therein is that the individual 
soul and Bralima are in cssenco identical and they further promise 
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that whoever acquires that knowledge becomes liberated from the 
bond of trnamigration and declare that there ia no other way of 
liberation from it. The individual soul who acquires it becomes 
therefore the partaker of the fruit derived from the knowledge of the 
Scriptures. It is therefore that S'ankaracharya has honoured the 
sense of the term Twam by granting it priority in the first verse of 
this Stotra, Madhusudana following him, as he ought to as being 
bis commentator, therefore proceeds to mention the different views 
of the philosopher as to the sense of that term. 

Narayana Tirtha, Brahounanda and Abhyankara give reasons 
why S'ankaracharya has done so. The first says that 
one qualified for the reception of knowledge is superior to the 
knowledge itself because without him no idea of knowledge 
can arise. The second says that the desire for a fruit is more 
important than the fruit itself because It is desire which brings 
about the enjoyment of the fruit which consists of self- 
realization. Both these commentators substantially agree. That 
given by tha third is quite a different one. It is that the primary 
object of this Stotra is to impart the knowledge of the identity of 
the individual soul with Brahma. This can be done by a negation 
of the attributes popularly attached to each which bring out the 
difference between them. Thereout those attached to the individual 
soul being patent can be negatived at once while those attached to 
Brahma being latent would be capable of being negatived 
easily after the former. This according to him is the reason why 
S'ankaracharya haa first dealt with the different views as to the 
sense of the term Twam. 

33 — As to that. 

Narayana Tirtha says that here stands for 

That however does not seem to be correct because the 
preceding remark shows that in any statement that would follow 
it, the writer would leave out of account for the time being the 
sense of the term Tat and con Sue himself only to a mention of the 
theories prevalent as to that of the term Twam. 

/ Sirt sumST:— The Charviibjs hold that the 

import of the term Twam is the four primary elements themselves 
transformed as the body. 

The Chirvaku.3 were a school of heterodox philosophers which 
i3 believed to have been founded by a man named Cbarvaka 
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probably m the pre-epic period of Indian history I here is now 
no extant work composed by him nor is there any of any of his 
disciples Abhanaka and Brihaspati although there is reason to 
believe that the lattei at least had composed Sutras embodying his 
preceptor’s doctrine In the absence of such an authoritative 
treatise the views of this class of philosophers must be gathered 
from the references to them contained in the S'wetdduatara 
Upanishad, Mahabharata, Sa) vadai /anasamgrahn of JVIadliava, 
Nyuyamanjan of Jayanta and Tarlat ahasyadiptla of Gunaratna. 
They are that nothing should be believed to be true unless it is 
percieved by any of the five organs of sense because even inferences 
if based on false majoi premises may turn out to be wiong, thattheie 
is no soul apart from the body which is but a product of tho four 
pnmaiy elements, earth, watei, light and air, that tho consciousness 
of human beings is only a result of the combination of those 
elements like the red juice of a betel leaf or like the intoxi- ^ 
eating power generated in cereals , molass es &c t that the aim of 
life should theiefoie only be to gratify the senses and that all efforts 
Bhould be directed towards the acquisition of the means necessary 
for their giatification Those who advocate such materialistic 
views could not of course have believed in the theory of transmn 
gration and the law of Kaima and therefore it is very natural that 
the Vedic religion of sacrifices should have °eemed to them 
meaningless and that they should haa e believed that there was 
no necessity to profess any religion whatever and that man’s 
conduct should bo guided only by the dictates of the sciences of 
politics («ro) and erotics and they did in fact believe so * 

Trom tho fact that this class of philosophers was also known 
as tho LohSyatikas it appears that the above views had become 
prevalent among a section of tho masses who having been shut 
out from tho religious literature of tho Vedic period had raised 
a xevolt against tho sacerdotal class 

Prof Dos Gupta notes that there were two schools only of this 
class, ono known as tho Dhurtas and tho other as tho Sus'iLa'ita3 
and that tho only difference between their views was that tho 
former Lehevod that there was no soul inhuman being3 and tho 
latter behoved that there was ono but it perished with tho body * 

1 YhU Sarvadiri a nata tnyuxl a I p 155 (inarnLi rama Saiulrit Srrut) 

2 Hutory Indian Phihtephy Yol T pp 78-72 
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Madhusudana however takes noto of the views of four schools of 
these philosophers. That it is the followers of Ckarvaka who 
are referred to by tho words ^qr, ^ and «»lr iu the next four 
sentences, is mado clear by Narayana Tirtha, Brahraananda and 
Abhyankara iu their commentaries. 


V 


' WW? *hnuT: Jnvqfk^T: — The Saugatas hold 

that it is the momentary consciousness ( and ) the MSdhyamikas 
that it is the void. 


gjffi means tho Buddha. Hence wmrr: means the followers 
of the Buddha generally. The term has howeyer been used here 
in the restricted sense of those from amongst the Buddhists who 
were the advocates of the Ks'anika Vijnanavada, briefly spoken 
of at times aa the Vijnanavada fiom their doctiine that the 
soul is not a fixed and permanent entity but a succession of 
momentary phenomena of consciousness. They are also known 
as tho Yogacharas. The Madhyamikas were another school of 
Buddhism which held that the soul of man was a void and that 
it was in that void that the phenomena of consciousness arose 
every moment. They were therefore aho known as S'unyavadins. 
Both these schools are the offshoots of the Mahayana school 
Which arose out of the Mahasamghikas which was the desig- 
nation given to the Vrijin monks { Vajjiputtakaa), who having 
seceded from the council of Vaisfali, which according to Vasumitra 
as translated by Vasailief was held about 400 B. 0., held 
another called the Mahasamgha and made their own resolutions 
and monastic rules. 1 It seems that within a hundred years of 
their secession they were sub-divided first of all into three schools, 
which were known as the Ekavyavaharikas, Lokottaravudins, and 
K-ukkulikas. Subsequently during the same period there arose a 
fourth known as the Bahus'rutiyas. During the next hundred years 
there arose from them four other schools known as Prajnapti- 
vadins, Ckaifctikiis, Aparas'ailas and Uttaras'axlas, These schools 
having gradually disappeared, there came into existence that 


1 This statement, is made m accordance with an account given in DipaM' 
»nsa. According to that given in Jllahavamta, the term Mah&saifigbikas was 
applied to those who not being Vajjiputtakaa seceded first and held their own 
council and the term Vajp put takas was applied to the Vrijm monks who 
seceded later on ( Vide Dai Gupta's History of Indian Philosophy Vol. I- Cb. V. 

p. 112/ocftiote 1 ). 
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known as the Mahayana whose doctrine is embodied in a number 
of works which are given the name of the Mahayana 01 Vaipulya 
Sutras and some of wlncli are probably as old as 100 B. C and 
others as late as 300 to 400 A I). That doctrine became 
Subsequently developed on two lines namely, those of the S'unyavada 
and the Vijnanavada. The difference between them is not of any 
fundamental principles but one of method only. Both agree in 
holding that there is no truth in anything and that eveiything 
is only a passing phenomenon as in the case of a dream or a 
magical performance But while the S'unyavadins were occupied 
more with the indefinableness of all phenomena, the Vyuanavadins 
taking that for granted busied themselves with the phenomena 
of consciousness by the theoiy of begmningless illusory root ideas 
or impulses called Yasana 

The S'unyavada or the doctrine of the Madhyamikas which 
underlies all theories propounded by the Mahayana Buddhists 
found its greatest and most powerful exponent in Nagarjuna, 
a writer of the first century A. D His masterpiece is his 
Kanlas . They weie later commented upon by his disciple 
Ary ad e\ a, by ffumarajiva, Buddha palita and Chandraklitti 
(550 A. D ). Ary ad ev a has written at least three other works 
viz Chatvhdatala, Haddbalapi <x1»ai anavritU and Cluttaviduddhi- 
pralarana Although it is not known whether any great writer 
succeeded Chandnkirtti and who were the Jivmg S'unyavadms 
at the times when Kumanla and S'ankara went about propagating 
their own doctrines still it is sufficiently cleai from the works 
of the former that the S'unyavada was such a living force in his 
timo that he could not ignore it 

Tho earliest work in which the aoctnno of the Yogachara 
school,namely, tho Vijnanavada was embodied wastlie Laid uiatara- 
sutro A powerful later writer of this school was Asanga who 
lived about 400 A. D. and who is believed to have written Sapta- 
dadabhuimauti a, Mafia yanaitt Ira, Vpadeda, MafiuydnasampaU- 
grahadastra, Yogdchurabhumia’aslra and Mcihayanasuti ulamkih a. 
Asanga’s brother Vasubandbu whoso biography has been written by 
Pararaartha (499-OG9 A. D ) was formerly a Sarvastivadm or a 
Vaibhaslka and had written the standard work of that school called 
Alhidharmal.odtt but latterly he was converted by Ins said brother 
to the Yyn inav ada and it wvs probably thereafter that ho com- 
mented upon a" number of Mahay oaasutras such s.% AuitaamdLa t 
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Nirvana, Saddh armapiindartla, Prajndpdramitd, Vimcdakirti , and 
S’rmCddsimhamda and compiled some Mabayanas extras such as 
Vij ndnama t rds iddhi, Ratnatraya &c, This school continued for 
at least a century oc two after Vasubandhu but no work of .great 
fame of that school composed by any later writer is available. 

The Hindu writers on philosophy take note of the views of two 
other schools of Buddhist philosophy, namely, the Sautranhkus 
or SamkrnnUksLs and Yaibhasikis or Sarvastivadina. The first 
was one of the six schools which had arisen about the second or first 
century B. C. out of the Thera vada or Stbaviravada, the doctrine 
of those elders, whose views prevailed at the council of Valsali above- 
referred to. The second had much in common with the first and 
probably arose out of the same stock. Both are at times referred 
to by Hindu writers by their common name Sarvastivadina u e. 
those who believed in the existence of everything and as amongst 
themselves also they did not make much of the slight difference of 
doctrine which existed between them. Thus we find Yasomitra, 
a Sautrintika commenting on A bhidhanna lo'alditra of Vasu- 
bandhu, a Vaibhaiika. The views of these two schools are not 
referred to herein because they had no distinct theories about 
the natuie of the individual soul. 

Brahman anda while commenting on these statements says 
that the general doctrine underlying tho theories of all the four 
^schools above-mentioned is that everything is transitory, that 
Stiff the Self is knowledge itself for there is no proof of its being 
different from the latter, that therein tho consciousness in the form 
‘X am’ is produced by each momentary impulse following 
each other successively, that in order to attain to tho state 
of liberation which is the result of the eradication of the deep- 
rooted notion of permanence it is necessary that one should bo 
thoroughly imbued with the sense of tho momentarmess of 
everything and that it is but fit that one should cease to do any 
activa work. Then while comparing the divergent views of those 
schools he say s that that of the Sautrantikos is the worst, that 
of tho Vaibbaskikas better than that, that of tho Yogacbaras 
better still and that of tlio Jladhyamikas the best of them all. 

Abliyankara says that the teim tfurar: haa been used here to 
denote the thu,e schools of tho Buddhists other than that of the 
Madhya mi has. 
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For a more detailed account of the Buddhist schools the 
inquisitive leader may with profit refer to Sarvadars'nasamgraha 
pp. 5-20, S'anlar’s Bhashya on Brahma Sutra II. 2, and 
Das (hiptd's History of Indian Philosophy Vol. I. Ch. V., 
Introduction to Mr. Aung and Mrs . Rhys Davids’s Translation of 
Kathdmtlhu, Systems of Buddhistic Thought (Calcutta University) 
and A Study of Pciramdrtha's Life of Vasuhandhu by TalaLusu 
(J. E. A. S. 1905). 

— The Jainas hold that it is 
one different from the body and the organs of sense ( but ) of the 
size of the body. 

From the fact that the term 'Digambaras* has been used hero 
to denote the Jainas it would appear that both are convertible 
therms but a3 a matter of fact it is not so. The Jainas i k e. the 
followers of the religion whose latest and twenty-fourth apostlo 
was Vardhamana Mabavira, a contempoiary of King Biudusara 
of the S'&unaga dynasty of Magadha, and Gautama Buddha, are 
now divided into two principal sects, the Digambaras and the 
S'welambaias. Both agreo that their original sacred literature 
was contained in fourteen Piirvas and eleven Angas and that all tho 
Purvas are lost. But the S'wetambaras say that the Angas aio in 
existence while the Digambaras say that they too are lost and that 
the works which are put forwaid as the ADgas by the rival sect 
are spurious ones. There are also other differences between them. 
Thus for instance, tho Digambaras unlike their rivals believe that 
a monk who owns any property or wears any clothes cannot attain 
to the highest bliss called Moksa, that a woman also cannot do 
so, that the Tuthanharas, perfect souls, can live without food &c. 

But so far as tho fundamental principles of their philosophy 
aro concerned there is no difference bctu een them Thus both 
belicvo that all tho things m tho world can bo divided into two 
classes, tbo living ( Jlwas ) and tho nonliving (Ajiwas), that 
in tho former tho principle of life is quito distinct from the body 
and is nob its product, that this principle, tho Jlwa, in its pure 
stato is possessed of infinite perception ( ananta-dariana ), infiniio 
knowledge ( ananta-jn ana ) infinite blias ( ananta-sukha ) and 
in finite power ( cinantaxlnjx ), that all liberated souls possess thcwJ 
characteristics bat the unlibcratcd ones have their purity and 
power covexod over by a thin \ol of Karma matter which Ins 
1 
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been accumulating in them fiom beginniugless time, that each 
soul is separate from the others and will remain so even after 
liberation as an eternal substance, that it is neither all-pervasiva 
( Vibhu ) nor atomic ( anu ) but of a medium size ( tfadhyama- 
parimana ) and has the power to become expanded and contracted 
according to the size of the body which envelopes it foe the time 
being and that by the observance of certain vows, the practice of 
certain austerities, Yaugic exercises &c,, it can destroy the veil of 
Karma which limits its powers of action and knowledge and attain 
to perfection. 

The Jainas are sometimes called Arhataa from their being the 
followers of Arhat, who is an eternal perfect Purusha. 

For a more detailed exposition of the Jaina philosophy Vide 
Gwiaratna's Commentary on SaddardanasamuchtJiaya, Sarvadar * 
danasarhgraka pp. 20-36, Jacobi's Article on 1 Jainism ’ ( E. R. E.)$ 
Umdsvatis Tatticdrtkadhigamasutra , Hemachandra’s Yogadastra, 
Syudvadamanjari with Eemachandras Commentary, Videdavadyd" 
ha Bhiidya and Das Guptas History of Indian Philosophy Cb. VL 
snft — The Weshibas, 

Naiyayikis and Prabhakaras hold that it is the doer, the enjoyer 
and all-pervasive. 

The Vaiseshikas are a school of philosophers founded by 
Kanada also called Kanabhuk and Aulukya. The principles of 
their philosophy are embodied in a collection of Sutras (aphorisms) 
called Va idesh Has fitras. Prof. Das Gupti has collected a mass of 
internal evidence to prove that they are pre-Buddhistic and repre- 
sent a school of Hunansa thought existing prior to the time of 
the composition of the extant Puruamlmaiwusuiras 1 . Kat?lda 
appears from the Taya Parana to have been born in Prabhusapu- 
t,-u?a in Kathiawud and to have been a disciple of one Somas'arnu. 
Tho earliest Bhlshya on his Sutras is that of Pras'astapada* 
Commentaries have been written thereon by Jagadls'a Bhattacbi* 
rya and S'anknra Mis'ra. The latter has also written an indepen- 
dent commentary on tho Sutras named Upasldra. There were 
also Rd va nabhd Jya and Bh d rad icuja vritt i on tho Sutras which 
are now probably lost. There are four commentaries on the former 
namely, Vyomavatl by Vyomaiekhaiiicharya, KirandvaU by 

1. lliitory <f /ndian Philcsephy. Yol I. Ch. YI. pp. 250-S3. 
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Udayana, Llldvatl by S'rivatsacharya and Nyciydkandali by 
S'rldhara. Of these the last being simple in style and eleborate 
in exposition, is the best for a modern student of the Vaiseshika 
philosophy*. 

The ostensible purpose of the composition of those Sutras 
like that of the Purvamimansdsfttras is that of explaining Dharma 
which is said to be that by which prosperity (aftgtpi) and 
salvation are attained. The Veda according to it 

is the source of Dharma and so prosperity can be attained 
by acting up to its injunctions and salvation which consists of 
the total cessation of suffering arises from the total destruction 
of Karma which occurs on the realization of the knowledge of 
the Self which again arises on understanding the characteristic 
features of the six categories Dravya, Gupa, Karma, Samanya, 
Via'esha and Samavaya. The later Vais'eshikas added to these 
a seventh category, Abhava. According to Kanitda, the soul is 
a Dravya like the earth, water, light, air, ether, quarters, time, and 
mind. It acts, and enjoys the fruits of its actions through the 
sense-organs. It acquires knowledge and retains it. Its existence 
is known as well from the Scriptures as from the notion of 
Each individual has his own soul and works out his own salvation. 

Narayana Tirtha and Brahmananda say that the term su: 
has been used here in the sense of sjwrfvre: i. e. not identical with 
knowledge as the Buddhists say but different from it, that in fact 
knowledge is one of its characteristics and that it is therefore its 
possessor. The term fag: ha 3 according to them been used in the 
sense of being capable of coming in contact with all the 

Abbyankara in explaining the first term says that since 
in the opinion of the Vais'eshikas and others, the Self is not self- 
resplendent bub is dependent for its manifestation on knowledge 
which is different from it, it 13 held to be inert like a stone, 

The Tarkikas or Naiyayikas are the adherents of the school 
of Nyaya founded by Gautama also called Aks'apidacharya. 
Their principles are embodied in the Nydyasutras. The collection 
thereof which is now available and which is commented upon by 
Vatsyayana has been shown by ilahamahopldhyaya Haraprasad 


liistir’J of In4\an Phxloioph^ Ch. ^IIT. p» 30C, 
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S'a&trl 1 2 to contain two interpolated portions, one interpolated by 
a Buddhist and the other by a Hindu. He is however silent as 
to their dates. Prof. Das Gupta* agreeing with his view and 
comparing those Sutras with the Chorda Samhitd aud the 
Vaisfeshikasutras holds that the earliest part must have been 
composed subsequent to the Charaka Samhitd ( 80 A. D. ). He 
too does not proceed to fix the dates of the two interpolations. 
Dr. J. C. V idy abhus' ana 3 4 on the other hand, thought that the 
Ffydyasutras were divisible into two parts, old and new, that 
Gautama and Aks'apada were two different individuals and that 
the first composed the old one about 550 B. C. and the second the 
new one about 150 A. D. Prof. Jacobi* too has opined that the 
metaphysical portion of those Sutras is a later addition. Thus all 
scholars agree so far that the Nyuyasutras as originally composed 
whatever may be the time of their composition, concerned them* 
selves with the science of dialectics only. 

The earliest commentary ( Bhushya ) on these Sutras is that 
of Vatsy.lyana who lived about 300 A. D. On his Bhushya 
Udyotakara ( about 635 A. D. ) has written a Vdrltila. On the 
latter VSchaspati Misra ( 840 A. D. ) has written a sub-commen- 
tary named NydyavdrtUkatdtparyatlLd. Udayana (984 A. D.) 
has written a further sub-commentary oa the latter called Tiitparya* 
ttkapanJuddhi and Vardkamilna ( 1225 A. D. ) has written a sub- 
commentary called Nyayantbandhctpraldi/a. Padmanablia has 
written a commentary on that called Vardhamdncndu and S'ankarn 
Mis'ra lias written a sub-commentary on it called NyuyatCitpaiya* 
mandana. In the seventeenth contury ViSwanatlin wrote a short 
independent commentary on tho Sutras known as Vitfwandlhavri' 
tli and Kadhrunohana another called Hydyasulmvivarana, Other 
independent works o! this system ere Jayanta's NydyamaTijarl 
( 880 A. D. ), Udayana’s Kusumuiijali which is commented upon 
by Vardhamina and Ituchidatta ( 1273 A. D. ) and Atmataltuch 
viicla, a work w ritten for tho specific purpose of establishing the 
NySya view of the nature of tho Self refuting that of tho Buddhi- 
sts, Bhdfdpa rich ch h eda of Wwanatha with its threo comraenta* 


1. Journal of tlio Aaiatio Society of Bengal, 1905. 

2. History of /tiJtaii Philosophy Vol. I. CU. VIII. pp, S01-B. 

3. Journal of fh* P.oyal .lu'aiis Society, 191&. 

4. Tht Surly History of Indian Fkxfttoyky ( Indian 4'nfijuary, 1213 )• 
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ries,' Tarhasamgraha with Nyayanirnaya, TarkalJidshu of Ites'ava 
Mis'ra, Saptapaddrthl of S'ivaditya, Tarkikaraksfa of - Vnradaraja 
with a commentary by Mallinatha, Nydyasdra of JIadhava Deva 
and Nyaya&iddhantamanjari of J-lnakinatha Bhattachiirya with 
commentaries by YadavUcharya and S'as'adhara and a sub-commen- 
tary on the latter by S'eshantacharya. 

The doctrine contained in tho metaphysical portion of tlio 
Sutras is that the highest good ( fothra ) which is Moks'a 
( salvation ) is attained by a thorough knowledge of the sixteen 
categories, Pramana, Prameya, Sams'aya &c. enumerated therein 
because it leads to the successive disappearance of false knowledge, 
defects, activity, births and lastly, misery. Aks'apiida’s notion of 
tho Self is much the same as that of Kanada. It has desires and 
antipathies. For the attainment of the former and tho avoi- 
dance of the latter it acts through the mind, tho sense-organs and 
body and enjoys pleasure and pain through them. Acquisition of 
knowledge and recollection aro its principle characteristics. 
Purification of tho miud by tho practice of Yoga is consi- 
dered essential for tho attainment of the right knowledge as 
above-mentioned which leads by successive stages to the attain- 
ment of salvation. 

The new School of Naiyayikas known as Navya-Nyaya began 
with Gangeia Upadhyaya of Mithili who lived about 1200 A. D. 
His masterpiece is Taltiuachinlamani already referred to herein at 
p. 11, which treats of only tho four means of proof, namely, 
PratyakSa, Anumina, TJpanuaa and S'abcla 1 , thus leaving out of 
account the Adhyitmic ( metaphysical ) portion of the Nyuya 
philosophy. His discussions on Anumana attracted so much notice 
in Navndvipzt ( Nadia in Bengal ) that numerous commentaries and 
commentaries upon commentaries wero written on that portion of 
his work and many independent treatises wero also written after 
his time on Anumana and S'akda in Bengal which from tho 
fifteenth century onwards becauio tho homo of Nyaya studies, Tho 
principle amongst tho writers thereof wero Raghunitha S'iromani, 

1. The Cb£n>aka< admitted Pratjaki'a (ditect p reception) only at a toareo 
d knowledge, tlia Buddluilt and YaU'et'ik&t added one more, namely, Aau- 
mSna (inference), tho SimLLja* added a third, namely, S'aWa (roroUtioo) and 
the NaljSyikit added a fourth, namely, U pa nun* (analogy). 
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Mathura Bhatttcharya, Gadadkara Bhattackarya with whom 
Ivladhusudana had onca a hot discussion and Jagadlsa Bhatta* 
charya. 

It is remarkable that there is no Hindu work on logic between 
VdtsyUyan&’s Bhushya and Udyotakara’s Varttika. The explana- 
tion is that during this period the science was in the hands of the 
Jainas and Buddhists of whom Bhadrabahu, Timas' vati, Siddhasena 
Divlkara, Manikya Nandi, Deva Suri, Prabhackandra Dintuga, 
Dharmaklrtti and Dharmottara were the principle ones. These 
writers treated Nyaya (pure logic) as an independent subject as 
did Gangers and liia followeis from amongst the Hindu writers 
from the twelfth century onwards. Por a bibliography of the Jaina 
and Buddhist works on logic vide Dr, S. C. Vidyabhushana’s 
Indian Logic , Medieval School. 

The Prabbakaras are the followers ofPrabhakara who founded 
a separate school of Mimaosa, differing on many points from 
Kumarila Bhatta who is believed to be his Guru. 

The Mimansa or moia properly Purva Mlraansa is a system 
of philosophy founded by Jaimini about 200 B. C, He has 
embodied the principles of that system in a collection of aphori- 
sms known as the Purvamimdnsdsutras and these aphorisms have 
been explained at length in his Bhushya by S'abara Swarni who 
according to Dr. Ganganath Jha flourished in 57 B. C. There wero 
other commentaries on them written by Several persons such as 
Bhartrimitra, Bhavadasa, Hari and Upavarsha some of which at 
least were older than that of S'abara but all these aro lost and the 
later Mimansa schools of Kumarda and Prabhakara, both of whom 
flourished immediately before S'ankarucharya, arose out of differ- 
ences of interpretation as to the statements contained in S'abara’a 
Bhushya. It seems that one Vurttikahura n hose name ia unknown 
preceded them and Dr. Ganganith Jha 13 of opinion that Brihati, 
the commentary by Prabhakara is essentially based on his Vuittda. 
S'alirutk JMi^ra has written a sub-commentary on it wiled Ryu* 
vimdld and an independent treatise called Pra/.«ranapa«c/uTcI based 
on Prabbakara’s interpretation of the Ulailnsu. Prabhakara is 
also known as the Nibandhakura and his view is at times referred 
to as the ‘Gurmnata.’ Tradition has it that though Kmulrila was 
his Guru, the S'iskya turned out to be so intelligent aa to bo able to 
And out faults in his Guru’s arguments and raise doubts which 
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the latter could not solve and that therefore he wrote his own 
commentary on the Sutras and founded a separate school m the 
lifetime of his Guru. There is also a legend that once Kumarila was 
much intrigued as to the right meaning of the sentence 
tUift The ordinary construction which would suggest 

itself to any one is 3 * ^ g«g;, ^ (Neither said 

here nor even said there, hence said twice ) This howevei yields no 
sense Kumarila therefore tried hard to construe it in some other 
manner hut could not and referred the matter to Prabhakara The 
latter at once said that what was meant was are ‘3 uw, a:r 
‘sift sH®, ( Here spoken with the particle ‘Tu’, theie 

spoken with the particle ‘Api\ hence spoken twice ) Kumanla 
was so much pleased with this explanation that he acknowledged 
Prabhakara to be his ‘Guru ’ It seems that this is an invention of 
some later Pandit made with a view to explain why the ‘S'lshya’ 
was called a ‘Guru’ 

The general doctrine of the system which is accepted by 
both of them is that the Veda which contains some duective and 
some prohibitory injunctions and some laudatory hymns, must be 
interpreted according to a definite set of rules as to making out 
the meanings of sentences and of the words occurring in them, that 
tho purpose of doing so is that by following out the injunctions 
and refraining from the piohibited acts man’s fourfold purpose 
in life, namely, Dhaimo, Artha, Kama aud Mok^a is attained 
The first three are attained by the performance of Nitya karma 
( daily duties ) and Sakainya Karma ( actions prompted by desires 
for worldly objects ), but tho last which means the resting of tho 
Self in the stato of mere existence without knowledge and without 
bliss is attained by the exhaustion of the bundle of Karmas, good and 
bad, accumulated up to the moment of salvation and the atoppago 
of the accrual of tho fruits of further Karmas by tlio performance 
of Nit} a karma and Nis'kanij'i karma ( actions not prompted by 
desires for any worldly objects) which puts an end to tho present 
body and to tho c}do of futuro births and re-births 

Ihis system though clawed as Astika ( orthodox ) does not 
admit tho existence of God either as a creator, preserver and des- 
tro} er of tho v> orld or as the supervisor of man’s actions, good and bad. 
Tho Umvcr c is held to be a reality and to consist of parts and 
not to bo a wholo having unity in diversity, to have no beginning 
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and no end and the elements are believed to do their work from 
their very nature. The Karmas of man are also held to bear their 
respective fruits without the intervention of any external agency 
because it is the very nature of Karma to bear fruit and it will bear 
it so long as it is not stopped from doing so by dissociation. This 
system is however classed amongst the orthodox ones because the 
division into orthodox and heterodox 13 based upon the acceptance 
and non-acceptance of the Vedas as authoritative works and the 
caste system. Although since the conversion of Mandaua His'ra 
to Vedantism by S'ankara the Purva Jtflnunsa system found 
no adherent so far as its metaphysical side was concerned the rules 
of interpretation contained in Jaimini’s Sutras are accepted as au- 
thoritative by all the orthodox philosophers to this day and arc 
even utilized in the interpretation of the Dharmasutras and Smritls 
by all the writers on Dharmas'astra. 

There are many points of difference between the two great 
Mimansakas but what we are here concerned with is that a3 regards 
the nature of the individual soul. Both agree on that point to this 
extent that each individual has a soul quite distinct from the 
body, mind, and intelligence and that the soul of each individual is 
omnipresent yet distinct from that of each other individual but while 
Kumarila held that though ia relation to tbo objects the soul was 
inert it was percieved in all cognitions as distinct from the body by 
a mental perception ( ) as the substratum of the notion 
of ‘T and that it was therefore made up of two parts, 
namely, a Chidams'a which enabled it to become the kuower 
and the substratum of the notion of ‘I* and (2) an Achidams'a 
by which it became transformed as knowledge, happiness Ac., 
became the subject of &elf-consciousnes3 and the agent of producing 
the quality of being cognized in the object by an ultra-sensual 
operation consisting of knowledge 1 , Prabbakara held that the 
Self as the cognizer was never percieved apart from the cognized 
object nor was the object ever cognized without the cognizer 
entering into the cognition as a necessary factor but both the 
Self and the object shone forth in the self-luminous knowledge m 
the form of what was described as Triputi-pratyaksfo, namely* 
Iho perception of the cognizer, the object cognized and tho act 

1, f ule Br&hmacanda'a commentary as to tie vlcvr of KumSuI*. 

SaniXril Sirits Y©L LXV. p. ill). 
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of cognition (imwn, nftw and sjfora) According to him the Self 
is not self luminous but knowledge illumines both the Self and 
the object m one operation , cognition is not therefore the 
Self but it appears in it as its substratum and as the cognitive 
element ‘I’ which is inseparable from all cognitions and is therefore 
inert or non luminous (src) 

It should be remarked that Madhusudana has first set forth ^ 
the view of the Charvaka school which is that the soul is identical 
with the body and dies with it then that of the Bauddhas who 
hold that though distinct from the body it is either of the nature 
of temporary impulses or a void, then that of the Jamas who 
hold that though distinct from the body and of a permanant 
positive nature it is of the size of the body only and lastly, that of 
the Vais'eshikas, Naiyayikas and Prabhakaras who bold that 
though distinct from the body, permanent and all pervading it 
is inert * e not self luminous Although the systems adhered to 
by the last three classes of philosophers are three distinct ones, 
they have bee n bracketted together here owing to the similarity of 
their views as regards the nature of the Self which is the subject 
under consideration here 

aret 5% wist — The Bhattas say that it is inert (yet) 

of the nature of knowledge 

The Bhattas are the school of Minunsa founded by Kumarila 
Bbatta who is already referred to in the note on the 'Prabhakaras', 

He is believed to have burnt himself alive in fire as a penance for 
having entered an order of Buddhist monks in order to know 
their doctrine at first hand with a view to refute it Madhava, 
the author of Santa) ajaya (a biography of S ankaracbarya ) 
records a tradition that while Kumarila was preparing to immolate 
himself S anhara appeared before him and asked him to defer his 
immolation and either accept his doctrine or enter into a discussion 
with him and that thereupon the former replied that he could not 
defer his immolation but that if the latter conquered his disciple 
Mandana MiS'ra in debate it would be as good as conquering him 

In the note on the ‘Prabhakar is’ it has been stated that 
Kumarila and Prabhakara were the founders of two separate 
schools of Mimansa and that they expounded their views in their 
respective commentaries on the Sutras of Jaunint as explained by 
5 
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S'abara Swami Though that of Prabhakara was in one volume 
only, that of Rumania was in three parts, namely, (1) Slokaiarttxka 
which dealt with the philosophical portion of Sahara’s work which 
occupied the first chapter of the first book entitled Tarlapada, 
(2) Tanira-varttika dealing with the remaining three chapters of 
the first book and the second and third books and (3) Tuptika 
dealing with the subject matter of the remaining nine books 
His disciple Mandana Mis'i a who was converted by S'ankara to 
Vedantism has written a commentary on Tantrca drttika and 
two independent treatises named Vidhwivcla and Mmansanulra 
mam Parathasarathi (about the ninth century AD) though 
not his direct pupil w as a follower of Rumania and has written 
S’astradipikd, Tantraratna and Nyayara Inamala on his line of 
reasoning Sucharita Mis'ra, the author of Kasfila and Some 
s' vara, that of Nyayasudha were also his followers. Moreover 
Ramakrisbna Bhatta has written a commentary on the Tarkapada 
portion of S'astradlpila called Siddhantachandnka and Somanatha 
has written Mayukhamalika on the remaining portion thereof 

Rumania’s view as to the nature of the individual soul has 
. already been explained m the note on the ‘Prabhakaras’. ( Vide 
pp JA-iV Supra ) 

liHbi ^ ?rr^jr qrasrsm* — The Samkhyas and 

Patanjalas say that it is only the enjoy er (and) of the nature 
of knowledge, pure and simple. 

The Samkhyas are the adherents of the system of philosophy 
founded by Kapila, son of Devahuti and Rardama in pre-historio 
tunes His teaching is not found embodied m any independent work 
now extant but the principles underlying it have been explained in 
such old works as the Mahahharata (xn 219) including the Bhagdr 
wadgita (xm, xiv, xvu & xvm), Charaka Samhita &c He had 
& pupil named Asun Paocbasikka who is said to have expounded 
the Samkhya doctrine contained in the Mahabliai ata was a pupil 
of Asun The exposition given m the Mahabhurcita agrees m 
the mam with that given in the Charaka Samhild but differs 
from that contained in the KariUta of Ishwara Krishna (200 A D ) 
which 13 the oldest work on the Samkhya philosophy available at 
present Moreover Ornnaratna, a commentator of Saddarf ana* 
samuchchaya mentions two schools of Samkhya, the Maulikya 
(original) and the Uttara (later). Ihe doctrine of the former 
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is said to have beenchaiactmzed by a belief m a separate Pradham 
(primordial matter) for each Purusha This agrees with the 
Samkhya doctrine expounded in Charaka From these data Prof 
Das Gupta has drawn an inference 1 that there was a school 
of Samkhya earlier than that whose doctrine is found embodied 
m the Samlhya Ka> iUts 

Those hinlax were commented upon by Gaudapada and Rajiv 
and Narayana Tirtha has written a sub-commentary on that of 
the former The other which is referred to by Jayanta in his 
Nyaya-manjan is lost The commentary now much referred to 
13 that of Vachaapafci llia'ra (ninth century AD) who is well 
known as the writer of important commentaries on the standard 
works of the Nyaya, Mimansa, Yoga and Vedanta systems of 
philosophy Besid0 the JfanLas, there is another authoritative 
work of this system known as the SumViyasntras Their 
authorship is unknown and theie is much dispute as to their 
date Prof Das Gupta thinks* that they were composed about the 
ninth century A D They have been commented upon by Vijnaaa 
Bhiks'u Another commentary thereon is that of Amruddha 
Vijnana Bhiksliu has also written m epitome called Samlhvctsaui 
Other works of this system are Tattwasamasa, Samlhyatattwa* 
viveohana and SumlhyatattwayatkSryadipana 

The Samkhya doctrine as expounded in the Karihas is that 
the whole universe is made up of the consequences of the association 
of the two permanent substances, Prakriti and Purusha, that the 
former is blind because she is inert and the latter is lame because 
he is simply intelligence or knowledge, that therefore action of 
any kind whatever is possible only if the lame one sitting on 
the shoulders at file ’blind directs 'iier to do a particular thing, 
that though the Purusha does not act ho does enjoy tho fruits 
of the actions done under his directions that ha is therefore 
subject to the law of transmigration, that in order to bo freed 
from it ho must acquire the true knowledge of hia own nature 
and that of the Prakriti, their respective shares in creation, 
their respective functions in tho universe created by them &q 
According to this system also each individual has his own soul 
i e is a separate Purusha and -that there is no limit to their 

1 Hutor y of Indian Philosophy Vol I Ch VJJ pp. 212-13 

2. History of India i Philosophy Vol 1 p 212. 
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number. In the state of Pralaya (involution), the Purushaa 
live separate from the Prakriti also called Radha'na which 
means the three Guuas, Sattwa (knowledge) Rajas (passion) 
and Tamas ( darkness) in a state of equipoise. On the association 
of the Parashas with-it, this equipoise is disturbed and there 
is produced what is called Mahat or Buddhi. Prom the latter 

is produced Ahamkara or Ego. And so on are produced the five 
Tanmatras (subtle elements), the five gross elements, the mmds and 
the ten organa of sense, each succeeding from each preceding one. 
Thus are made up the twenty-five categories enumerated m the 
Sarokliya works as forming the basis of the evolution of au 
products, physical and metaphysical, terrestrial and celestial. 
Is'wara Krishna does not believe in the existence of any universal 
intelligence guiding and controlling the Prakriti. But it seems that 
the Samkhya doctrine as originally expounded in •S' asftUanlrad fisti'a, 
an old work not available now in its pure form, was theistic, that 
Panchas'ikha, a pupil of Asuri, made it atheistic, and that I^wara _ 
Krishna modified the doctrine in other respects in order to fill up 
the gaps in the line of reasoning adopted by Panchas'ikha which 
may have been noticed by other thinkers during the interval that 
had passed between them. Of the three later authoritative writers, 
Gaudapada and Vachaspati had in their commentaries remained 
silent on certain difficult points but Vijnana Bbiks'u cleared 
them up by treating the three Gunas of Prakriti as reals or 
super-subtle substances. 

The Patanjalis are tho followers of Patanjali who pro- 
pounded the Yoga system. Tho principles of that system 
oro put in a systematized form in the Yogasutras which are 
behoved to have been composed in tho Becond century before 
Christ. That Bystem is otherwiso known as S'eswara Slmkhya 
from the fact that it admits all the twenty-five categories of 
the Samkhya system but adds ono more, namely, Is'wara. But 
tbo doctrinal difference between tho two systems is that while 
tho Siinhhya lays stress on tho necessity of knowledge for freeing 
tlio soul from tho cyclo of births and deaths, tho Yoga emphasize* 
tho necessity of certain Yoga practices of a sober typo (Raja* 
Yoga) for attaining to a stato of perfection. Tho Sutras warn 
aspirants against tbo blandishments of tho ABhtasiddhis bocauso 
they obstruct a Yogi in tbo attainment of tho highest goal and 
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gay that it depends upon the firmness of one’s determination as to 
whether one would rise above them and reach the goal or would 
succumb to any of them and have one’s further progress stopped 

The Sutras of Patanjali have been commented upon by Vyasa 
(400 A D ) The latter s Bhashya 1m a commentary thereon 
by Vachaspati Mis'ra (ninth century A I) ) named Tattua 
vautoradi, that of Bhojadeva (tenth century A D ) named 
Bhojavntti , that of Vijnana Bhiks'u named Yogavu) Itila, and that 
of Nagea'a (seventeenth century AD) named Chhayavyahhya 

The line of reasoning adopted by the Samkhyas and Patan- 
jalas in order to establish their view of the nature of the Self, 
according to the commentator Narayana Tirtha is this — Since 
the S'ruti says — sirar &c , the Self must be without 
parts That being so, it is impossible that it should be partly 
intelligent and partly devoid of intelligence Hence it must be 
of the natur e of e ternal knowledge And it must be only the 
enjoyer as it is the knower and not also the doer because it is 
not a product of Prakriti but its existence is independent of that 
I of the latter There is no objection in holding it to be the 
enjoy ei though by it3 nature it is incapable of doing aDy action 
because the Prakriti who is non intelligent cannot be the enjoyer 
of the body &c , for otherwise a dead body &c also would be 
in a position to enjoy pleasures &c 

Brahmananda proves this by another method He says 
that the Self is of the nature of the Spirit which is unattached, 
self luminous and immutahle, that for that very reason it is the 
enjoyer as the quality of being the enjoyer is of the nature of 
experience generated from pleasures and pains which are the 
attributes of the Buddhi owing to want of discrimination and 
that experience is undoubtedly real Be it recollected that 
salvation according to this system consists of the total extinction 
of Nescience which occurs on the removal of indiscrimination by 
tho discriminative knowledge ending with the perfect attainment 
of the states of Samprajnata and Asamprajnata Samadhis 

This commentator has before proceeding to comment upon 
the next sentence compared the views of all the Astika philosophers 
mentioned upto now and remarked that as amongst those views, 
that of the Vais'eshikas is the worst because they do not believe 
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in the Vedas as a source of proof 1 , that out of those who believe 
in the Vedas as such the Naiyayikas are on the lowest rung of the 
ladder because they admit that S'rutis like 3isn?V 5FT 3 ^*: &c. which 
establish that the individual soul is pure and S'rutis like uvwtt 
&,c. are intended to give an idea of the want of distinction between 
the indh idual soul and Brahma and that S'rutis like ^ ^ 

t ET3T &c. have the meaning that the universe has been 
created by Brahma, that the Mlmansakas have no antipathy 
towards the Vedantadart/ana and Prabhakara has even cited in 
his work the saying of the Lord S'rl Krishna in the Bhagauadgila 
that one should not divert the minds of ignorant people addicted 
to actions but that since Kumarila Bhatta has suggested that the 
Self may be of the nature of the Spirit covered over by Nescience, 
and Prablukara has stated in his work that the Self is of the 
nature of non-Spirifc which is the receptacle of knowledge produced 
by its light and has not mentioned even so much that there 
occurs in the act of knowledge of the phenomena his 

view is inferior to that of Bhatta, that that of the former is inferior 
to that of the Sumkhyos and Putanjalls because like the latter, 
Bhatta has not stated in his work that the Self is unattached <kc. 
and that as between tho Sumkhyoa and Patanjalis, the former 
are inferior to the latter because tho latter have admitted the 
cristenco of L/wara who has been defined as a specific Purusha 
unaffected by affliction See., 

— The Aupanishadils hold that though 

affected by agency <fcc. ou account of Nescience, it is really without 
any attributes and is of the nature of supreme bliss and 
knowledge alone. 

The Aupanishados arc tho follow era of tho U panisbad, Vedanta 
or Uttara Man ansa system founded by Badnruyaija VyOsa. Tho 
* doctrino of that system is cipounded in tho Kdrlrata or Brahma 
Sutras which attempt to put in a systematic form the principles un* 
derlymg tho Upanishads. As happens in tho case of tho teachings 
of all tho great teachers, differences a ro a o between his followers as to 

1. Th# V«. r»bika* do bcheTo la tlo T*liditj of th« VcCm but the; do » 
Uc*o»*lb«y UhtT* tUl they are of truUwortby » tt thor»bIp *nd hcn«» la 
tLeirmw ^tlmr*ulWuti«ne M ». Upon *» Inferno*. to th* trail- 

w«tby a ib«lr M Urtr .ad thortfura lit, not m .ep*r*to »««• 

of iWr *ye,. r 
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the right interpretation of some of thoSutias and also as to certain 
Sutra3 forming or not forming a part of tho S’uurala Sutras. 
In later times Gamiapadicharya, the Guru of Gowiodacharya, 
who was the Guru of the Illustrious S'ankaracharya, led the school 
which held that the doctrine expounded xn the Brahma Sutras 
must be the same ns that which underlay the Upauishads This 
view ho elaborated in his Kill iLds which though appended to tho 
Jlandukya Upamshad is a work in four chapters three of 
which are independent of the Upamshad The doctrine under 
lying tho Upamshads according to lnm is that there is only 
one thing that exists and that is Brahma which is existence, 
knowledge and bliss ( Sat-clut-ananda ), that tho world was nover 
created and will never bo destroyed, that the appeaiences that wo 
perciovo aro of the same nature as those which wo see in dreams, 
that the individual soul lias no existence separate from that of 
Brahma, that there is neither birth nor rc birth, that Brahma is not 
bound and no attempt need bo made to free it, that evil consists 
m believing as true that which w merely illusory and that 
when real knowledge arises tho illusion vanishes and one realizes 
tho Great Truth as above-explained and such knowledge arises 
when by Abhja'sa ( mental excercises) and Vairagya tho mind 
becomes steady It was reserved for lus pupils pupil S'ankara- 
charya to put this Adwaita doctrine on a tuoro solid basis and 
to work it out in all its details by writing commentaries ( Bhixshyas) 
ou eleven or lurch c principal Upamshads, tho Brahma Sutras anil 
tho Bhagxcailgild. It was from that timo forth that tha ability 
to write BhjJshjason thoao works camo to bo regarded as tho 
essential qualification for any ono claiming to bo known as an 
Acharja i C tho founder of a now school of Vedanta Some 
Vaishpava followers of Badaraj ipa had written commentaries 
on the Sutras and Bharjauxub/tl * prior to Sankara, tho principal 
ones among whom were Bodha^ana and Draw Uchurja but thur 
works oro probably lost and therefore tho Hi ashy is of Sankara aro 
tl Q earliest Vedanta works after the Su/ncn tliat aro now available 
His followers who aro hero referred to as tho Aupanuhados 
ha\o written several connncntariti on his Lhashya on the Brahma 
Sutras and commentaries on coauucatanes explaining ths new 
points ruso.1 by tho followers of tha part!) or wholly dualuttc 
Vauliuara sdiools of Itdirumip and Madhva founded btt reen 
tho twelfth and fourteenth centuries. Many havo wrjtkr. ieicral 
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independent treatises also The literature of the Adwaifca school 
alone has therefore increased to such an extent that a mere 
mention of the names of the books and of their authors would 
occupy several pages The principal amongst the commentaries 
are Nyayammaycc of Anandagiri, Bhamati or Vachaspatya 
of Vachaspati Mia'ra (about 841 A D ) who is already 
referred to as the writer of commentaries on works on 
Nyaya, Mitnansa, Samkhya and Yoga, Panchapadila of 
Padmapada, one of the four pupils of S'ankarackarya whom he 
installed on the Gadis founded by him at S'ringeri, Jagannatha 
Puri, Dwarka and Badarikas'rama, Pa nchapadila vi varana of Pra- 
kas'atma ( 1200 AD), Tctthcadipana of Akhandananda, Vi vctrct- 
pabhdvaprctlas'tla of Knsimhaa'rama (1500 AD), Panchapadila* 
dctrpana of Amalananda, Panchapadi! atila of Vidyasagara, Viva* 
ranaprameyasamgraha of V idyaranya, Kalpatara of Amalananda 
and Kctlpatarupanmala of Appaya Dikskifc (fourteenth or fifteenth 
century AD) Amongst the independent treaties those con 
sidered authoritatn e are* Naidla-rmyasiddhi of Sures'waracharya, 
another of the principal pupils of S'ankaracharya, Khandanalha* 
nddUiadya of S'riHarslo (1190 A D) which has been commented 
by upon by Chitsukha ( thirteenth century AD) and S'ankara 
Misra and Raghunatha, Tattw idlpika of Chitsukha which is com 
mented upon by Pratyagrupa by his Nayanaprasudim, Samkdepa 
Sanrala of Sarvajnatma Mum ( 900 A D ) Siddhantaleda of 
Appaya T)iksh\t,Jivanr>iiiktivivela and Pauchadadl of Vidyaranya, 
VedantapanbKada of Dharmarajadhvarmdra (about 1550 A D) 
the commentaries whereon aro S ikhumani by his son Ramaknshna 
dhvarmdra and Mamprabha by Amaradasa, Adtvaita&iddhi of 
Madhusudana Saraswati which has three commentaries known 
as Gaudabiahmanandiya of Brahmananda Saraswati, Vi(thaleJopa 
dfojayi and Siddhivyalhya t AdtcaiCasiddhisiddhanCasara and Veda 
ntusura of Sadananda Vyasa, Adwartahrahmasiddhi of Sadinanda 
Yati and Bhedadlalkara of Nrisimhaarama Mum 


n * th ° followers of S'ankara agrea m the main theory 

that the Self is neither the doer nor the enj oyer but is of the 
nature of pure existence, knowledge and bliss and that the functions 
of the doer and knower are attributed to it on account of ignoran* 

Iuatte '; ° f faot th °y to the products of 

ilmjil, and that it realizes its true nature on the rise of right 
Luowlcd o .0 from tlio principal Beotcuces of tho Vcdiotas, thcro aro 
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differences of opinion between, them as to how the pure Spirit 
becomes the embodied soul and as to whether there is only one 
soul or a plurality of them These will be founded discussed m 
the text of the Siddhantabmdu at pp 

The aboae is only a bird a eye view of the different theories 
about the nature of the Self that prevailed at the time of S'ankara 
chary a A complete statement thereof 13 found in Gaudapada s 
KartiLa II 19 28 Therein the specific names of the schools 
have not been given For them the inquisitive reader may lefei 
to Anandagii 1 s Commentary on the Bhashya of S ankaracharya 
on the Kar>ka$ ( Ananda&rama Sanskrit Series No X ) For 
those that can be believed to have prevailed during the tune of 
VidyarnQya who preceded Madhusudana by about a century and 
a half he may refer to Panchadadi VI wherein from Verses 58 
to 77 are discussed the different views of philosophers as to what 
the Self is, from Verses 78 to 86 those as to its size and from verses 
87 to 101 those as to whether it is of the nature of the Spirit 
01 the non Spirit (wfcq;) or both combined 

In the Self which is the Spirit ( and ) 
whose existence is proved by the notion of the ego 

For the proof of the existence of the Self one need not turn 
one s eyes to any external object but should reflect inwardly and 
one would at once be convinced that but for the existence of the 
Self the notion of the ego, of which every human being, howmuch 
soever ignorant or humble, is fully eoncious would not be possible 
at all 

— For detei mining the particular basis 

of the nation of the ego 

Brahmananda explains this expression as meaning ‘for deter- 
mining as distinct from the earth &c , the particular basis of the 
notion of the ego which appears as being identical with the body &.c* 

— The Revered Acharya * e S ri S anhaiacbarya y 

P 9 — *5$ means without a second 

According to Nariyana Tirtha means devoid of 

duality which means Maya and it3 products Brahmananda 
G 
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says that though according to Amaralosha and other authorities 
the word ^ lias many meanings such as w?, and the 
meaning appropriate here is { absoluteness ) only because 

the facta that the Self is different from and superior to the 
phenomenal -world are brought out by other words, that by 
is meant ‘being devoid of other relations’ and that in the 
case of the sentence uzw the purport lies in the 

means as accompanied by uzsr &e., and so the exclusion of other 
relations in the form of another pot arises owing to the idea of 
restriction to one substance but in this there is no restriction 
owing to the purport lying in the pure Self and so we understand 
that there is the absence of all duality which is different from 
the Self. 

— That which remains over uncontra* 
dieted although all duality is contradicted. 

, The underlying idea according to NSrayana Tlrtha is that 
although by the knowledge of the Self all duality is destroyed 
root and branch, the Self being of the nature of truth its existence 
must be predicated even as the witness of the contradiction. 

The One, 


Brahma nanda commenting on this word raises a question 
whether the idea of oneness, is or is not accompanied by that 
of the negation of twoness or duality aud answers it by saying 
that as in the first case there is a contradiction because accompani- 
ment itself means duality and as if that were the case, the * 

Srutis &c. would have to be understood to have been 

intended to convey an idea of the accompaniment of &c. 

which cannot be done, the second is the right interpretation. 
Of course in that case the delusion as to duality would not be 
lemoved but in order to supply that deficiency the word 
which means < devoid of attributes) has been used. Io 

support of the Use of two distinct words and he says 
hat the S'ruti contains a similar use, the word if* 

there servmg to exclude things of the same class, those 

of a different class and ^ all attributes. 

The view of the Aupanishadaa. Ordinarily this 
word means the view of all the followers of Badarayaija Vylsa 
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but here it lias been used, according to Brahmananda, in. the 
sense of those of S'rl S'ankaraehavya. 

srirpj; — The best or most excellent. 

srcns&rflr — Here the word goes with every 

negative particle. 

In fact as Abhyankara says sk? u is one sentence, * 
ubrct is another and so on. 

*tt 3 ^: — One should pSrcieve that there is the 

absence of mutual identification ( which can be expressed ) in 
the form “that which is the earth is nob ‘I’, that which is ‘I’ is 
not the earth". 

In justifying this remark Abhyankara says that one might 
object that the Chftrvaka doe 3 not experience the body in the 
Self just as a deluded man percieves silver in a mother-of-pearl for 
in that case there would not be the consciousness of the Self at all, 
nor does he experience the Self in the body because in that case 
there would not be the consciousness of the body buc what lie 
experiences is that there is identity in place of the apparent diffe- 
rence between the body and the Self; that being so, just as in 
order to shake off the delusion as to the existence of silver, it 
is said ‘this is nob silver 1 , it ought, in this case to have been 
said ‘there is not the identity of the two', why then does the 
Acharya say “I am not the earth &c." and that in order to remove 
this objection, Madhusudana has made this remark which means 
that neither is any of the earth &c. identical with the Self nor 
is the Self identical with any of them. 

— By the disputant or adversary i. e. the Charvaka. 
wgksit — Is admitted acknowledged or accepted. 

The root here is ^ to go with atfSr and 3 ^. 
tfmu — Combination or union. 

! arwp n wnu ; — 0 wing to admissions', acknow ledgment or acceptance. 

The root in this word is to go with sifir and 37 . 

-One having limbs; a whole; a substance having 
several constituents. 
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The Charvakas do not admit the existence of anything apart 
from the body which can be said to own or possess or to have 
been made up of limbs or parts, 

^ And owing to the 

possibility of having to admit the existence of a fifth element 
they do not admit that of a connection such as combination &c. 

The ChSrvakas admit the existence of four elements only 
namely, earth, water, light and air. They do not admit that 
of ovnsTTt ( space ). If th^y were to admit that of a connection 
such as combination &c, they would necessarily havo to admit 
that of space without which no combination would be possible. 
They do not therefore admit any such connection. 

— And owing to the absence of a combining agent, 
means ( one who brings about a combination ). 

W — A combination is not proved. 

According to NSrayana Tlrtha and Brahmananda a shrru 
(combination) can be of three sorts namely, (1) complete fusion 
of the elements, or a chemical combination thereof, (2) a 
mechanical mixture resulting in a new product and (3) a similar 
mixture in which the particles of the elements remain separate, 
Thereout according to the theory of the Charvakas the first 
is not possible because they do not admit the existence of a 
separate soul and the last two are not possible because they do not 
admit the existence of a relation such as combination &c. The 
reason that there is nothing in their theory which can bring about 
a combination which is stated last is common to all the three kinds 
of combination. 


Such being the view ( of the author ). 

. ^ ’ The theory that the body is the Self has 

been refuted by refuting the view that each element is the Self. 

Abhyankara’s commentary on the whole of this passage under 
the heading makes the above point very dear. He 

t f 'T , \ Ulat tll ° Cb " Tik -tt d ° not postulate the identity or 
hin«L ?“ tS T Uh th0 Self «f ‘to result of their coo- 
"" “y^I^usudana says that for the three 

a torn! In i* M meu f' ono<1 ' lt 13 not possible that there should 1» 
combination thereof according to tlio doctiino of the CMryaUs, 
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whether that combination is assumed to result in an object different 
from the elements in which the original atoms are destroyed 
as in the case of curds formed of milk or in one made up of the 
elements as parts as a cloth from yarn wherein the original atoms 
remain intact and that it is therefore that he has treated each 
element separately. Madhusudana, wants to make out that by 
saying ‘I am not the earth’ &c. the author intended to refute 
the view of the particular schools of philosophers which differed 
from that of the Aupanishadas. In doing so ho meets with 
certain difficulties one of which is that the Charvakas do not say 
that any of the elements is the Self. Still what the author has 
done is to deny that any of them is the Self. In order thereforo 
to show that his explanation is consistent with what the author 
has done, he has added this passage the gist of which is that . 
the author has done so because in the theory of the Charvakas. 
a combination of the elements is not possible for various reasons. 
Whether this explanation is correct or incorrect, I doubt whether 
the attempt to refute in this manner the Charvaka view that 
the body is the Self would be considered successful. Vide alto 
the remarks at pp. 18-10 supra. 

P. 10. In the view of the opponents 

advocating that the four elements are the essence. 

means the Charvaka. 

urarvirwr^iT — wotw ( space) which is believed 

to be of tho nature of the absence of a covering ( and ) which is 
( therefore ) steady and unreal, is not the material cause of 
the body. 

Prahmanantia explains that hi tho view oi tho Charvakas, 
the four elements only constitute tho essence and they too aro 
transient, because anything that exists must be transient. Thb 
general proposition is proved thus . — If a thing is capable of bring- 
ing about a particular result it must be alio to do so without delay 
i. c. in a singlo moment ; if delay takes place then it should 
bo infeired that it has uot tho requisite capacity; further tho 
existence of a thing consists of the causing of a particular act 
or a plurality of acts to bo done; thisdt must accomplish within 
a singlo moment; bcnco all existing things must bo transient. 

As for «nrra it is uoa-cxistcut and unreal bccauso it is not 
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able to causa any act to ba done; it is not also therefore transient) 
but steady ; and though its existence cannot be proved logically, 
it is spoken of as existing owing to its being tho subject of doubt ; 
the Cbarvakas therefore admit tho existence thereof in tho 
shape of the absence of a covering which is explained by Narayana 
Tirtha as meaning an impediment in the motion of birds &c. 

Abhyankara’3 explanation is more explicit. It is that the 
four elements are coverings and that what is spoken of as smprcr is 
nothing else buttlie absence of these coverings; hence wherever 
there are the four elements cannot exist and therefore 

it cannot be the material cause of the body which having 
existence must have as its material cause a substance or substances 
which has or have a positive existence. 

„ urnft — However there is its positive existence 

in the view of the author because it is admitted to bo a material 
cause &c. of the body. 

The Vedlntins believe that the body is a product of the 
quintupling ( ) of the five elements of which srram is 
the fifth. 


— It (i. e. the view that it is the 
Self) is refuted because it (i. e. ^r^ru) too is liable to be considered 
to be the Self. 

The argument is that since the Cbarvakas themselves do 
not admit the positive existence of arr$T 5 T as an element, it is 
not possible that they should speak of its being the Self; still 
the author has refuted ouch a view because he himself does 
admit its existence, it being tho material cause of tho body in 
ius cosmology. 


. This is another fly in the ointment. 

u urghjT... 3r**^*-0r it maybe that there is 

Vho refutation of the theory that the body is the Self upto ** 

2fr n ^ 7*- C ° nta ‘ M that of the theory that the void is tho 
belt, the word ^ meaning ‘the void*. 

Z°L lnforI " at,on to vbo advocate the S'unyavada vide 
pp. .ij-23 supra, * J * 

The fact that Hadhmudana attempts to explain the denial 
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of as the Self m an alternative way shows that he was 

not himself suie as to what the intention of the author must 
have been 

frth — Refutation, rejection, repudiation 

The root here is In which has the same 

meaning the root is 

farar — By the rejection of the elements, 
is made also that of the vital bieath and mind which are the 
products of the elements 

Narayana Tirtha says that the vital breath and the mind 
ato admitted to be the products of the elements on account of 
there being the S'ruti siwt n? sro 

— Of momentary consciousness which is a 
function of the mmd { i e of the view held by the Yogacharas ) 

=5— And (of the soul) diffeient from the 
body as qualified by the attributes of being the doer, the enjoyei 
<S,c (i e of the views of the Jamas, Vats'eshikis, Tarkikas 
and Prabhakaras ) 

The reason why all these views must be held to have been 
refuted by the rejection of the mmd is supplied by the nett 
sentence 

2 ^ — Because in the view of the authoi, know 
ledge, desire, happiness &c are believed to be dependent upon 
the inner organ ( i e the mind ) owing to there being the 
Vedic text "(Eveij thing) beginning with the dpsire, determination 
&g is the mind only 

All the four commentators have explained this passage and 
their explanations substantially agiee They say that it is 
intelligible that by the rejection of the nund momentaiy consc; 
ousnes 3 should be deemed to have been rejected because it is 
only a function of the mmd but wliat about the views of those 
who believe that tho Self is different from the body and the mmd ? 

5 he mswer is tint though they believe the Self to be difleient 
from the body and the mind, they attribute the qualities of being 
the doer, the enjoyer &c to it These in the view of the author 
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are the attributes of the mind. Hence when ib is denied that 
the mind is the Self, it must be understood that the denial of 
any of the attributes of the mind being the Self is also implied. 

Abhyanknra is of opinion that the reason rT^rI &c. 
has been stated in order to obviate the following objection : — What 
is the proof of the mind being the doer and the enjoyer? On the 
contrary from the fact that man feels *1 am doing this’ it ought 
to be held that the Self is the doer. The answer to lb is that 
the above feeling itself is a proof of that fact in this manner 
that what is proved by it is that it is the ‘I’ that is the doer; 
that 4 1’ is nob the Self but the ‘Ego’ which is but one aspect of 
the mind. To this the objector is imagined to say that in that 
case the *1' in the feelings ‘I know’, ‘I desire’, ‘I am happy’ &c. 
_ would also be the mind and therefore knowledge, desire, happiness 
&c. would also occur to the mind and the commentator says that 
that is exactly what hladhusudana has said by ih<i^ srnhsir &c. 

Purushottaom iu order to strengthen Madhuaudana’s argu- 
ment quotes two passages, one from the Bbagawat Purana and 
another from the Brahma Purana ( vide. p. v \) and says to the 
objector that even if in the face of these S'ruti and Smriti texts 
you are prepared to hold that the Self must be the doer because 
wo feel so, then you may as well accept the theory that the 
body is the Self since we also feel 'I am fair-looking’, ‘X am 
fat’, *1 am going' &c. 

Abhyankara goes a step further and argues that the objector 
might Bay that there would not bo a contradiction of the Vedio 
text in question if the word is taken by to mean 
but that position cannot be accepted because there is no justification 
for understanding that word in that sense and thero would be 
the violation of the rulo n fcm to Ho further says that 

it should not bo argued that even if desire kc. are taken to bo 
attributes of tho mind the word jr: can be understood by stwir to 
mean and that if that is done the tort would mean that 

theso aro attributes of tho mind in tho sense that they rraido there- 
in, and would therefore bo describing an existing fact, because in 
that caso, it would not be necessary to resort to j^r^for oven 
without it that senso can bo mado out owing to tho identity of an 
nttnbnio and its possessor as in tho sentence to* In further 
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support! of the author’s view he quotes the same Purapa passages 
that Purushottama has quoted v 

sta ... sritTsjTU -T5H — Thereby the fact that all objects 

beginning with the body and ending with the enjoyer only believed 
by different opponents (to be the Self) are not the Self is declared. 

The word bj may have been used with reference to the portion 
of the commentary commencing from &c as Narayana 

Tirtha and BrahmSnanda opine or to that commencing from 
qcr^'Ptr^rrq &c. I think the latter view to be correct because the 
former excludes the discussion as to the whereas the 

words in this sentence show that the author intended 

to include it in this remark. 

It will appear on a reference to p, & that the classes of* 
philosophers whose views were proposed to be refuted were the 
(l) Cbarvahas, (2) Y og icnaras, (3) Madhyamikas (4) Jam us, 
(5) Vai&shikus, Naiyayilcas and Prabhakaras, (6) Bhattas and 
(7) Samkhyas and Patanjalas Thereout the different aspects of 
the Charvaka view have been refuted separately. So also is 
the view of the YogScharas. That of the Madhyamikas can 
be deemed to have been refuted if the word wz is under- 
stood to mean ‘the void’ as alternatively suggested. Those of 
the remaining philosophers must be deemed to have been 
referred to by the words ftrsw . Puru- 

shottama says that the view of the Jainas is disregarded on 
account of the medium size of the Self, Abhyankara is on the 
other hand of opinion that the Self according to the view 
of the Jamas being subject to giowth and destruction and these 
being the natuial incidents of the body that view must be deemed 
to have been refuted by the lefutation of the view that the body 
13 the Self. I think that both these opinions aie incorrect and 
that the said view 13 included in the above expression because 
whatever the size of their Self, it is different from the' body and 
is the doer of actions and in the previous statement of the 
different views Madhnsudana has mentioned the Jama view by 
its distinctive feature and here too he has repeated 

that expression for mcluding all the views not expressly refuted 
previously. Narayaua Tirtha, Brahmananda and Abhyankara 
agree that the S^khya view must be deemed to have been 
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refuted by the refutation of the view that the mind is the Self 
because according to the JVedanta theory pleasures and pains 
affect the mind not the Self. Abhyankara further thinks that 
the views of the Bhattas and Patanjalas must also be deemed 
to have been similarly refuted and I think he is right because 
the Patanjalas have been bracketted with the S.lmkhyas by 
Madhuaudana himself in the previous statement and the Self of the 
Bhattas too is nothing else but the mind, 

era — Therefore. 

Ordinarily era would mean ‘therein’ bub here that meaning 
does not sulb the context. 

— Owing to uncertainty or absence of permanence, 
which is found in some other editions has also the 
same meaning. 

or means certainty, permanence or stea- 

diness and ^ is a negative particle. 

sqftratftrara;— Owing to being variable or changing. 

Anything that does not retain the same nature at all times, 
past, present and future and at all places is called a The 

body, senses &c.* are such because they are subject to growth and 
decay. -Even according to the modern science they undergo 
partial changes at every moment and all their atoms are completely 
changed within a period of seven years. 

frraffrrara,— Owing to being destructible. 

Nuraywja Tirtha and Brahmananda derive the word ftsrrcn 
thus: — « flsnvr: and say that it is 

different from drrubrR and swqlrarara or 

From wrrn*h to tho end of tho passage 

Madhusudana proves that the body, senses &c. ore 11011-selfs and 
indescribable substances having only an imaginary existence. 

— Tho Self being unlimited by spaco 

hod time. 

&u PP^* lC3 tho reason for tho next proposition namely, 
U'-tH.ft.jtf i-d Tho argument thcreforo so far is Ibis:—' 
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snnre: Trssfsfa ®TTOfhnra* — It being possible to explain 

the phenomena by admitting a difference between the inner organs 
on which depend pleasures, pains &c. even though, the Self 
be one. 

This remark is added in order to obviate the objection that 
one must admit a plurality of seifs 'because the pleasures, pains 
and other experiences of one individual remain a sealed book to 
others unless communicated or objectively percieved. 

Here ends the reasoning as to why there can be no separate 
knower of the Self’s destruction and previous non-existence. 

* There being a contradiction in the 

cognition of one’s own absence by oneself. 

By this statement Madhusudana answers the objection that 
the Self may itself know its destruction &c. 

* . It i3 quite obvious that there is an apparent contradiction 
in saying that one may know one’B own destruction and previous 
non-existence. 

••..wswnwi: — There being tho non-existence of the 

knower at tho time when the thing to be known exists and the 
absence of the thing to bo known when thero is the existence 
of tho knower. 


This explains tho contradiction above-referred to. 

‘ — And owing to tho possibility of the 

destruction of that which may have been done and tho accrual 
of that which may not have been done. 


This shows the impossibility of thero being tho destruction 
and previous non-existence of tho Self. The consequences stated 
herein would occur if it r, believed that tho Self is destroyed and 
? erc / M a timo When 11 d,d not exist. For if it is believed 
that tho Sclf>, destroyed then there uould bo destruction along 
°f«« <“*.«« a Inch have not borne fruit and if it is behoved 
that thero uas a time when it did not exist then immediately 

7- ii ? < "W' n " tlls fruil ’ of aetiens net previously 

done. Brahmunanda anticipating thoargumc.it that tho fruits 

ilt-u fi ncUoi,s llOTO Wber says 

tlat for suehu belief thero is reason. 
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Summary — Tho Self is unlimited by space and time Wint- 
erer is limited bj them is therefore a non Self It! o a pot One 
of tho reasons why the Self is unlimited by them is that it is 
impossible to know its destruction or previous non-existence Tho 
impossibility can bo proved thus — Tho destruction, or previous 
non-oXistenco could bo known cither by something else than the Self 
or bj tho Self itself In tho first case, tho extraneous thing may 
ho either an inert substnneo like the mind or another self luminous 
entity Uko the Self Of theso, tho first cannot be the knov.ee 
because it is inert The existence of anothci Self is not possible 
becauso tho Self is only ono and indivisible It is not necessary to 
predicate the existence of a plurality of seifs because it is possible 
to explain tho phenomenal existence of separate individuals 
by admitting tho oneness of tho Self and tho plurality of the 
mind which is the causo of tho feelings of pleasure, pain, 
individual consciousness &c. In tho second case, there arises 
a conti adiction because when there is the I nouer, the thing to be 
known may be absent and when the lattei is present, tho former 
may not be % Moreover, if it is believed that the Self is liable to 
destruction and that there was a time when it did not exist, then 
there is the possibility of tho destruction of actions done and 
tho enjoyment of the fruits of others not done 

wsjrcuun rrforguuTU — Moreover, m asmuch as 

the Self which is of the nature of existence follows everywhere 
there is not tho possibility of its absolute non existence _ [ 

So fm the unhmitedness of the Self by time only had been 
proved Now begins the proof of its being unlimited by space 
If it were limited, its absolute nonexistence and relative non 
existence would be possible In this sentence it is shown why 
itonWActte TiT/n trtistencs na trek presibba Vi- vs twi Ay wiWihgAAfc 
that if the Self is of the naturo of existence, then its absolute 
nonexistence would not be possible, it being present m every 
object m one form or another and at every place 

tivn^i iMnTPUj'nifo — ( And ) owing to duality 
being unreal its existence is proved only on being identified with 
the Sat which is its substratum It is therefore superimposed 
(on the Self) like silver on a mother of pearl Hence it is 
impossible that there should be an absence of its identity with 
it ( i e the Self ) 
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fJflajret — Unreality. 

Duality meaning thereby the phenomenal world is unreal 
i. e. not real hut it is not therefore false i. c. not existing but 
indescribable i. e. neither true nor false as will he explained later 
on. Owing to this nature, it has no existence apart from the Self 
but owes its very existence to its superimposition i. c. mistaken 
identification with the Self as that of silver with a mother-of-pearl. 
Such being the caso, it is impossible to predicate its absenco of 
identifacation with the Self. 

is the same as wsforrenr or fo. Just as we 
distinguish a cloth from a pot, a table from a carpet &c. wo 
cannot distinguish any object whatever from the Self for tbo 
reason stated. 


fount wronmrfofrft — Hence tho Self « not tho counter-part 
of non-existence. 


( non-existence ) can bo of four sorts, namely (1) 

( non-cxistenco after destruction as of a pot after being broken ) ; 
(2)umuni (non-cxistenco previous to coming into cxistcnco as 
of a pot before being made ), (8) ( absolute non-existcnce 

as of a pot &c. on tho bare ground) and (4) or arsTfomm* 

(absence of identity or mutual identification ns of a pot where 
there is something other than it). None of these kinds of 
non-cxistenco can bo predicated of the Self. It is not therefore 
the counted -part of non-cxistcnco i. c, to say that it is above the 
limitations of time and space. 

"T* 1 **™ Woforvn-Tho body senses kc. are tbo counter- 
past, uf 


Tlieso oro of n nature opposed to Hint or tbo Self Immune 
tliey ecaao to oust oflcr destruction, Here not in cristcnco oouictinw 

* l P'rtralarpbccs only and nro dislingui, liable from 
ono another. 


rnllv^rTr!!^.""’ 0 “ rc ." Dt sclfi - This follows nato- 
r a) iron) tho two preceding propositions. 

nn,wcr' 1 ‘ut n ! r tlnlori-r,. Tbo 

m ,te niniclv. 
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Wtflfr wlrTtsft — Although the Self is without a second. 

yftfoifhrefc qrfi fejdr aim^fnrr ^ fa fa -The gist of 
the author’s view is that they are themselves mdescnbables 
brought into existence by Nescience which is indescribable 

The body &c are said to be indescribable because it cannot 
be denied that all men feel that they have bodies &c and all our 
worldly intercourse proceeds on the assumption that they do exist 
and yet when we try to analyse the ideas about them philosophi 
cally we find that we feel then existence only because we cannot 
rise above the veil of Nescience which obscures our innei vision 
That Nescience too is said to be of the same nature because 
although we find that it exists and is beginningless it is capable 
of being eradicated by the knowledge of the true natuie of the 
Self and so there does come a time when it docs not exist 

Heie ends the commentary on the word ( owing 

to uncertainty or want of permanence ) which is the reason assigned 
by the author for saying that the elements individually or 
collectively t e the physical body, or the senses either individually 
or collectively are not the Self This reason has been explained 
in the commentary by contrasting the nature of the Self with 
their nature As this would mean destructive criticism only the 
commentator has furthei asserted what is their nature according 
to the view of the Upanishad school 

P. 12 ng sjbrer awqffcraiftar usr — If a thing is 

wqftmfc as the Self is said to be, it must be present at all times 
and places If it can be shown that there is a tune or place 
when or where the Self cannot be deemed to exist then the above 
proposition would be proved to bo false This the objector tries 
to do by citing the instance of mans expenence after ri3ing 
from deep sleep 

fatr — Knowledge, from 3 *^ to know It is the same as sjpt 
which is derived fiom to know HencC means ‘of the 

nature of knowledge’ 

— I was extremely senseless , I did not 

know anything 

TOflSfat — Owing to the fact that on rising from 
deep sleep one recollects ( what is above-stated ) 
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tmmf . (from to reflect, think or consider) means 

reflection, thought 01 judgment. It is also used at times in the 
sense of recollection because the said root has several other meanings 
including Ho recollect’. As a mattei of fact ‘reflection’ would be the 
proper English word for it, because what is sought to be asserted by 
the objector is that there is want of consciousness in the state of 
deep sleep ; this would follow from the statement that one was 
completely senseless which could not have been a matter of 
experience but of a deduction made from an experience that one 
did not know anything while in that state. Madhusudana does not 
howeier seem to have seperated the two ideas but treated them as 
constituting one idea only resulting from a recollection on waking 
up, of an experience while in the state of sleep (tide the remaik 

Tgt sgnrcrai &c. further on). It would not therefore be wrong 
to translate this word as ‘recollection.’ 

?pjFtrrcF 3 ; — This compound has not been solved by any of the 
commentators except Naruyana Tirtha. He solves it as jppfr 

and explains the word ygtn to mean to mean 

jpm srmwTrrcnTwnpte and firs;: to mean Ptfaru-. According to him 
therefore the compound must be understood to mean “The ono 
whoso existence is determined by the unique experience of deep 
Sleep.” I think an alternative solution is possible and that is jppvr 
v ^ In that case the compound would mean “Tho ono who 
is proved by tho state of deep sleep.” 

ww — The self being tho witness of tho stato 

of deep Bleep, there is not its absence in that stato. 

Tho reasoning underlying this statement is that unless thoro 
& thn ijnosnnnn of unran. othax onfjfjf 'uiarta vgnwifi/efc, ‘Jisiiv ’uweM. 
not bo tho recollection that ono did not know anything while in 
that state and that this entity which witnessed that stato can bo 
no other than tho Self which is Bell-luminous and tho illuminator of 
everything else, tho recollection itself being such that the presenco 
of any non-self is not possible. This is expressed by tho next 
KCnteneo ipw 3pV t r uing &c. 

ITP ^ TT ^ — Although tho knower, tho means 

of know ledge, knowledge itself ami tho thing to bo known may 
vary (at different times), tho ono who witnesses their existence 
and non-existence does not vary at all tho three times. , 
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Since their view of the nature of the. Self is the same, I think 
this is an objection which would be raised by all of them. Their 
view is that Bince the Self not only knows itself but also all that 
come3 in contact with it just as a lamp illumines itself and the 
objects within the orbit of its rays, there is no necessity in its case 
to assume the existence of a separate witness i. e. a knower thereof 
as in that of a pot &c. Hence even if it is believed that 
there is the experience of bliss in the state of deep sleep there is no 
necessity to assume the existence of a Self apart from the knower who 
is also the actor and enjoyer. The difference between this view 
and that of the Vedantins is that in the former, knowledge is an 
attribute of the Self pure and simple, while in the latter it is that 
of the Self limited by the inner organ or mind. Hence in the 
former the mind is only an auxiliary of the Self in the act of 
knowledge and the Self is the principal actor and enjoyer and 
in the latter the mind is in fact the principal actor and enjoyer 
and owes its powers to the reflection therein of the complacent Self 
with which it is identified but the Self believes itself to be the doer 
and enjoyer through ignorance. 

— No ; ( your Self ) being liable 
to changes it is impossible that it should be the witness of its 
own changes. 


This is a reply to the above objection. 


The Self being in the opinion of the opponents, possessed of 
attributes such as doership &c. it naturally follows that it is 
liable to changes. Hence though their Self is the common 
illuminator of itself and other objects it is not fit to be the witness 
of the changes that take place in it. 


It has been argued as against this that just as a lamp does 
not requiro anything elso to make its presence felt so the Self also 
should not. This is answered by saying se^vrreru; which 
means that^ that which is an object of perception is not the 
perciever ( in ordinary experience ). That is so because whatever 
is an object of perception is always a thing different from knowledge 
and inert and Buch a thing cannot be the perciever. In fact the 
Self is according to the view of the Vais'eshikas, Naiy&yikis 
and Pnvbhakarls ( vide p.&). 
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rprmn; — Tho hnower being an object of per- 
ception owing to^H being a product. 

It raigbt bo argued as against tho abovo reply that 'when 
knowledge arises tho Self identifies itself with tho hnower and 
says ‘I know’ and so it is false that it becomes an object of 
perception. To this MadhusQdana replies that it becomes an 
object of perception becauso it becomes transformed, 

Abhyaakara whilo commenting on this passage says that 
sinco knowledge means the assumption by the hnower of tho 
form of tho object to bo known, if tho Sclfis itself the know or, 
then it is liable to changes with oi cry act of knowledge and that 
if it is argued as against that that is not the mcw held by tho 
VWcsIukA* and others of tho nature of knowledge and that 
according to them knowledge) is a specific atlributo arising in tho 
Self on account of a connection being formed between an object 
and an organ of sense, it can still lie pro\ed that tho Self is hablo 
to transformation because according to thoso philosophers tho 
Self 13 at one limo dcioid of attributes and at another lime 
possessed of them and that means that transformations do take 
placo in it from tnno to time 

The one who is immutable is ( there- 
fore) tho witness of everything. 

jftftx gr has been explained by Nlrayapn Tirtln here 1 to mean 
“of that which stands as tho substratum of tho phenomena'’ (t* 
irrijsfiitwnm few) and in another place* to mein "remaining 
like on anvil or immutable” , ftffvrr *mrr) 
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• Cf. also 

(h. *ft. %•*)• 
i 

m n 

(fa. m)« 

That meaning fits in also with the context. For, tho objector had 
said that since the Self could illumine both itself and the objects around 
it and was itself tho doer and enjoy er there was ho necessity to assume 
tho existence of a separate witness and this was replied to by saying 
that Binco the Self is liable to changes it is itself an object of perception 
and therefore cannot be the perciever of its own changes and that 
therefore the one who is immutable is alone the witness of everything. 

P. 13. snflpnt — Is respected or honoured, or recieved respectfully. 

The root is z with an to honour or respect, or to take or 
recieve respectfully. 

annul Owing to its not having been proved by any 
means of proof. 

The objection wg, ir*.- &c. has been inserted in order to 

get an opportunity to show that the existence of an independent 
absolute witness is borne out by tho Upanished text3 which follow. 

wgmfa — Shines, appears or becomes manifest after i. e. is 
dependent for manifestation upon. 

The root here is to shine, appear or become manifest 
with the prefix sug which according to Narayana Tlrtha means 
Viftiei and according to Abhyankara ai gn fo l. 

TO — By ( its ) light. 

The word snH. f. means light, lustre, splendour or glory and 
also a reflection or an image. 

(from the same root as siguifir with the prefix fa) 
means shines, appears or becomes manifest. Narayana Tlrtha 
explains it as 

The previous portion of this test is:— . 

** tHT HlfcT U HUT STITHT 1 
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TIio Beer of the sight 

rftj here means manifestation or sen se-peiccp lion generally and 
xst means the one to whom the senses one their powers 
it —Thou couldst not see 

1 ? nmahotinma. reads 'IWI which is a potential third person 
singular The text in that case can bo translated ns “Ono could 
not see the seer of the sight’* 

— By the Vcdanias which constitute tlie king 

of proofs 

According to the followers of the TJpanishad school thcro aro 
sjx means of proof namely, ( direct perception by any of 
the organs of scn°e), (inference), ^mnr (analogy) 51®^ 

(revelation) wfarft* (inference drawn fiom circumstances or im- 
plication ) and ar-pTsftvi ( non perception ) ( revelation) consists 

of the Vedas which include Simbit is, Brahrmnas Arinyal as and 
TJpanishads I ho Mlunnsat&s too admit the validity of all theso 
means hut wlnle they valuo the contents of the Samhitas moro 
than the other parts of tho Vedas, the Aupimshid 13 lay greater 
emphasis on those of the Upamshads which arc called tho 
Vcdunt is That is the reason wh} they oro hero called iwmrn 

-{ 0 w mg to its) having been consecrated or installed 
Tho root therein is ftr^with tho prefix «rf*T 
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to worldly intercourse while the Vedas which constitute the highest 
authority lay down that the Self is the witness of all and that the 
word lias been used by Yajnavalkya in the next verse in the 
sense of dishonest men while that word is used in the Upanishads 
in the sense of ‘immobile* and quotes the following passages from 
the Amara Kosha and Medini Koslia — 

(w ^ ) 

^ trcft i 

(* * ) 

I think any of the explanations given by Narayana Tirtha and 
Brahmananda is more acceptable than that given by Abhyankara 
fr-jpUdq .-— The net of Indra, hence, jugglery or a trick 
The word ^ here means the Supreme Lord 
imTw *i ur ^.w< — Those on which right knowledge depends and 
which are not immutable 

For the derivations and meanings of the word vide 

pp 59-60 supra 

sifa«ifa?5fa<nn<t — Being but a frolic of Nescience 
The word is derived fiom the root with fa meaning 

to shine, flash, become manifest, sport, amuse, frolic about 
sportively, move about dart or shoot forth &c 

The idea is that just as a dream is the result of Nescience, so 
is the world experienced m a state of wakefulness 
m — The visible world 


The root has here the sense of not merely to see but to 
percieve by any cf the organs of sense 

sin, — Because it ( 1 e the inner organ ) is cipabfe 
of reflecting the Spmt 

T1 e previous express on supplies the reason 

for saying that it is capable of reflecting the Spirit 

fara^rnrrnnm^r— Or owing to the superimposition of its identity 
with the Spirit 


Owing to tho juxtaposition of the Self with the inner organ 
each becomes mistakenly identified with the other This is called 
hkhivtuu Since the inner organ becomes identified with the Spirit, 
it becomes tho means of arriving at right knowledge 
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P 14 rrcT ^ — It has been said above that 

the inner organ becomes the support of right knowledge because 
the Spirit is reflected therein as m a mirror &c owing to its being 
pure or because there occurs the superimposition of its identity 
with the Spirit So this objection has been raised that the Spirit 
being without form and without limbs, cannot be reflected 

The reasoning underlying the proposition that a thing 
without form and without limbs cannot be reflected, according to 
Narayana Tirtha, is this — The delusion ‘My face is inside the 
mirror , which consists of a belief in the existence of the disc in the 
object befoie one, arises on account of the faults of non perception 
&c of the face on the neck through the ejes by me ins of the ocular 
rays which are sent back owing to their being obstructed by the 
object in front of one there the eyes which form the disc are 
dependent upon forms, and the quality of the object being m ones 
front is dependent upon ones having limbs both these qualities are 
wanting m the Self hence it cannot be reflected 

— The reader can understand now why the 

word is used here 

means being of various sorts 

nfoftiUT&tra; — A jrnfgn is a china lose 
According to Narayana Tirtha and Abhymkara who out of 
the four commentators explain this passage the ^7 of a siTTfTjff 
is its redness which is a property This ^7 has no form because 
properties have no properties and no limbs because a property does 
not possess the quality of being a substance Still it is this redness 
not the flower which is seen reflected in a ( quartz ) that is 

to say, that it is seen as having gone inside the object m front of it 
Such being the Cose the change that takes place is not m the object 
itself but in the object as it is found inside the wfzTi 

The same is the case with sound which having no form and 
no limbs is found reflected when it is obstructed by some hollow 
structure as a dome 

sr m Pin nufaOU s fe gg* — There <=eenvs to bo no dis 
tmctioo between them and the unirer'allj accepted reflection, 
namelj , that of the face in the mirror 

OTtft — Now the author goes fuither and s^js 
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that it is not an invariable rule that it is only an object of sense- 
perception that is reflected and gives the instance of strarw ( sky ) 
being reflected in water. 

* ,, sT¥nr^ — It is our common experience that al- 
though the water of a tank or river is shallow the sky is 
reflected therein and that reflection appears to be very deep. 
This experience arises although the sky is not capable of being 
percieved by the senses. 

ftrf — To the above an objection is raised 

that if as you say the object to bo reflected need not be percepti- 
ble by the senses then a blind man ought to see the reflection of the 
aky. The answer is that it is impossible because what is reflected 
is the sky together with its appearance and the latter’s portion in 
the reflection does stand in need of ocular vision for its perception. 

means on appearance. In the case of vmvr it means the 
phenomenon of the sky which owing to its peculiarity enables 
us to distinguish it from those of the other elements such a3 
tho earth &c. 

wsjrnpniifwr— The presence or absence of tho eyo wherever 
there is tho presence or absence of tbe object. 

The above reason also explains why it is said that the delusion 
that tho sky is blue arises only when tho eyo comes m contact 
\wtl» the object and not other* iso because there too tho subtratum 
is tho sky together with tho appearance. 

uujnnr.,fV**v-The reflection of an object of sight. 

The conclusion drawn from tho above reasoning is that what 
Btamls in need of a form i, the reflection of only au 0 objcct of sight 
not that of any other object. 

AbbyonUra's commentary on these two pushes is eery lucid 

and elaljornt''. 3 


:' f * The nboYo reasoning only 

c tall, -he, the possibility or the Self king reflected. Hot that is 
u<t eufl'cicnt 'o com mec one that it i, reflected. Tills objection 

orovo o" Cn ! Cr l ° “ Cnl ™‘ 11,0 Vodie texts irhicl. go to 

prove tint »t n refl-clcJ. 


mt.— Aeeorlmg to NStiytm Tittle., BrnhinSiunan nwl 
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Abhyankara this word here means the mind by the help whereof 
the Self becomes conscious of itself. 
afcTpr: — Of the nature of a reflection. 

The meaning of the first portion of the text is that the Self 
becomes reflected in several minds. 

JTT^Torrq- — la order to give it currency as *1.’ 
wvti^st — B y means of the reflection ( contained therein ). 

— In oneway. 

Like the moon in water. 

Just as the moon appears sometimes as one sometimes as 
many when reflected in water so does the Self when reflected in 
Nescience. 

The preceding line of this verse is : — • 

r^er 3 jjcThjtt ^ i 

— This expression refers to similar other texts one 
of which is the following : — 

OTrfajtf fkrdt ^rrt ^r: ii 

It is found quoted by Narayajja Tirtha, Brahma nanda and* 
Purushottama. 

^ Here *■ e. in Brahma down to a plant which has not a 

decided stem 4. e. the smallest object having any sign of life. 

P. 15. d fore u ; — ordinarily means a boundary but hero 
it means the suture of the skull i, e. the line in the middle of the 
Skull dividing it into two parts. 
sKrjmfam.— Entered . 

Niirayanja Tirtha explains it as 

A Vedic text which speaks of the entering of 
Brahma ( in the body ). 

spjtirg’nrfa: — Inference from circumstances. 

This is the same as wmfw. which is believed to be a separate 
means of proof by the Mimansakas and Vedantins. The stock- 
illustration thereof is ^rrt far * An Devadatta is 
seen to be fat it is assumed that he_mast be eating some food at 
9 



some time. But it is said 
Hence the natural inference 


that he docs not eat any at daytime, 
diawn from his fatness is that ho must 


be eating some food at nighttime. 

Similarly there are certain Veche texts such as tt qn etc. which 
say that Brahma has entered the human body. But the sou a 
mau is not of the same nature as Brahma and the latter cannot 
on account of its nature be said to enter anything. At the same 
time the existence of Brahma in the body is proved by selt-con- 
soiousness and by the fact that the body being mundane must have 
derived its life from Brahma. It is therefore inferred that what 
is spoken of as having entered the body must be not the pure 
Brahma but its reflection in the human mind or that when it is 
said that Brahma has entered the body, what is meant is that it 
is reflected therein. The latter is the explanation given by 
Narayana Tirtha. I do not think it plausible because ‘to bo 
reflected* is not ‘to enter* and believe that the other explana *° n 
that what enters is the f^nrra corresponding to the reflection 
of the sun in water which is referred to in Brahma Sutra III- • 
18 which is quoted further up to illustrate the theory is 9 


preferable one. 

This is the referred to above. 

* sn*w ^ *9 — The meaning of this Sutra is that the individual 
soul is only a reflection of, not a reality separate from, Brahma. 

sra tjs sifTm — Hence it is that it is compared to tho 

reflection of the sun in water &c. 


Purushottama explains this Sutra very clearly ( Vide p. 1H )' 
S'ankara’B Bhaaliya on the previous and this Sutra 1 may also bo 
read for a thorough grasp of their meanings and the theory 
underlying them. 


'Tmrhi.uift — The Sutras of the Great sage ( Badarayaua ). 

P. 10, a?r — Having established the view that the Self is 
reflected tho author now pvoceeds to explain the nature of the 
reflection. 


afHRuHtft-i: — The Vedlntins referred to here aro the followers 
of the authors of and The first was Sarvajnatma 

Muni who lived about 900 A. D. and tho latter Prahas'atnia 


1. /IrahmisQtra lia*hyn, X. .9, <T. edition j>p. C25SG and 710. 



Mum who flourished about 1200 A D They believe that the 
reflection is a reality because what appears as a reflection is nothing 
else but the disc itself appearing as contained m the reflecting 
object owing to the latter s proximity 

— Those referred to here aie the followers of Sure- 
s'waracharya the author of the famous Varttika on S'ankara’s 
BhSshya on the Brihadaranyaka Upamshad His view is that the 
reflection is similar to the disc but different from it and unreal m the 
Sense that it has no existence of its own but only appears tempo- 
rarily like a mirage on account of the juxtaposition of another 
object with the disc 

The first class of Ved intins believes that the mirror &c possess 
the power of giving rise to the belief that the same disc has gone 
inside them and appears as another The latter class behe\ es that 
the minor &c have the power of giving rise to the belief that 
another disc similar to the orgmal one lias come mto existence inside 
them It will appear from this that the difference between them 
lies only m explaining the occurrence of the phenomena not in its 
nature According to both the mind acquires the power of know 
ledge on account of the reflection of the Self therein just as the 
water in which the sun a rays are reflected acquires the power of 
illumination The theory of the former is known as the hhRwhh? 
because therein the reflection is the f^r itself appearing in the 
object opposite to it while that of the latter is known as the 
because in it the reflection is not a reality but a chimera 
sru^Hu;-~Thafc is another matter 

— The quality of being possessed of characteristics 
different from those of the non spirit 

What is meant here is that the fact that this reflection 
partakes of a nature akin to that of the Spirit rather than the non 
spirit is proved by Vedic texts such as ^ fa-Uaiw <kc and by the 
consciousness I am a thinking being 

Abhyankara says that this expies3ion has been used here 
purposely m order to cover both the views According to the 
n fcfer-.ir frk’s the individual soul is the Spirit itself and is therefore 
possessed of characteristics different from that of the non spirit 
According to the wnrumwrs it is different from the Spirit but at 
the same time it is not a non spirit but is different from that too 
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Hence the above expression is applicable to the individual soul as 
understood by both the classes of philosophers. 

srnnjt^- — The author here winds up the argument, 

that the inner organ becomes the knower owing to the reflection 
of the Self therein and the superimposition of the latter on it, 
which was commenced at p. 

srg, — Verily, superimposition itself is not 

established. 


The author now begins to explain the theory of superimposition 
which is one of the most important portions of the Adwaita 
doctrine. Superimposition means mistaking one thing as another 
previously experienced at some other time. Thus when a rope is 
mistaken to be a snake there is the superimposition of the latter 
upon the former. This kind of mistake arises owing to darkness or 
want of sufficient light. Similarly the body, senses and mind are 
through ignoianco mistaken to be the Self. 

*mrunu^T — Owing to its being always 
manifest without any general or special characteristics. 

has been explained by the commentators 
Naruyana Tirtha, Brahmftnanda and Purushottama as 

vjjrf mww, When an object becomes manifest 

completely it appears distinctly as that particular object 
When it becomes manifest only partially it appears as some object 
( ). Thus a mother-of-pearl appears as such when it 
is sufficiently near and in broad daylight but when it is distant or 
when the necessary amount of light is wanting, it appears as 
sonw glittering Bubstance. In the latter case only there is the 
possibility of its being mistaken for silver on account of its 
similarity with it. Brahma is devoid of both these ckaracteiistfcs 
because it is eternal and self-resplendent and not an object of 
sense-perception. 


Being devoid of similarity &c. 

Brahma being without a second, it can lravo no similarity’ of 
any sort with anything else. 


U lh «t Brahma cannot bo the 
substratum of the superimposition of non-sclfa as a mother-of-pear! 
becomes that of the superimposition of silver because it bccimes 
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always manifest without any general or special characteristics and 
is devoid of similarity &c with anything 

tP?r — It being admitted to be unreal 

An unreal object cannot be the substratum of the supeum- 
position of another object because what is itself unreal cannot give 
rise to anothei unreality There can be no doubt as to that for if 
an unreal object is believed to be a substratum, there would be no 
distinction between the Vedanta and Madhyamika doctrines 
^ here means srcrare 


If it is believed to be a reality then duality would never come 
to an end and theie would be no possibility of deliverance from 
bondage 

— This supplies the 1 eason for the first 
portion of the preceding statement that if the non self is believed to 
be a reality then duality would never come to an end 

The characteiistio of a thing being leal is that it should remain 
at all the three times, past, present and future Hence tho 
romaik gfoft ni fl fr 

To this tho objector is imagined to reply that a pot though 
real is destroyed when struck with a stick 01 hammer To obviate 
this objection it is added Cwanr* ^ftsr 1 which means that oven if 
reality is found to be liable to be destroyed it cannot at least bo 
destroyed by tho knowledge of the substratum In the case of the 
reading vr u g w fa being accepted as is done m the text tho meaning 
would be that even if reality is found liable to bo destroyed, it 
cannot at least be destroyed by the knowledge of tho delusion t c 
by the knowledge that one wa 3 deluded 

— Tho knot of the heart t i the ignorance which lias 
become rooted like a knot of the mistaken identification of the ego 
w ith the Spirit 

ffcuft — Is broken 

By tho breaking of tho knot of tho heart ls meant tho complete 
destruction of the wnrc&fTrfir of wrr and the partial one of its 
to such an extent that only so much of it is left os is 
necessary for the enjoy ment of tho remaining stock of 

1 Ho* 1* tli« reading adopted bv Mrijana Tlrtba Er&lminada #ad 
Alhyankara, 
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tfaeik By the word <rn ore to bo understood all tho 

good and bad fltua^'s only. 

th wit— Hero means snvrt$Tr:. >nw: means that 

compared with whom even the «r*: i. c. tho Supreme Being 
is inferior. 

The Supremo Being is said to be inferior to Bramha because 
according to the Yedinta doctrine as will be explained in the text 
itself later on Ho is tho reflection of Bramha in the of lira 

which is finpiTf*rn. 

*z?g: — In this Vcdic text this void stands for Nescience which 
is of the nnturo of darkness. 


ww — ordinarily means n way but it also means final 
emancipation and that is its meaning applicable here. 

Tho meaning of this portion of tho text is that there is no 
other road to final emancipation (except knowledge of Brnlima). 

This word has the saino sense in this text as the word 
*2*3: in tho preceding one. 

The phenomena or phenomenal world. 

qprtz — Mark the distinction between this verb and the 
preceding one which is Tjfofor. 

The author says that the texts themselves distinctly Speak of 
the cessation of all phenomena hut l>y doing so they also suogest . 
that it is unreal, . 0 


oritmn^Kt-Hew the word ^ eioluda ft. possibility d 
another of the seme class, ^ that of another comprised therein 
such as an attribute, and that of another of a different class. 

This is the description of ^mentioned in the preceding portion 
of the text namely, ^ 1 0 r 

«• SrSW (U ‘ , " 8:,) tbm tbis <>• «• the Self) is 
afflicted (with misery) or perishable. ' . 1 

whatever™^ ^ e * ^ ra ^ ma ) there is no diveisity 


said tE ItohS hSd 'as^Ts^mT P”™”^ 

intangible 4c. ■*„ * * ^ vJS&J- ** ^ 

pore mnjMhSed as “sot this” “not UvJ C '' 
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The^ four texts beginning with lay down <hs 

tinetly that the phenomena i e duality is unreal 

** 3 W*rre — The unreality of tlio phenomena can 
be established not only by the help of the above Vedic texts but also 
by reasoning based on its being an object of perception 

srpnvqv’rejcpra According to the the 

existence of a non self can be established only on the basis of the 
superimposition of the Self theieon Hence that saperunposition 
must be a fact 

5TTTRnr«n^T ^ — Heie by the woid anrnrm me to bo 

understood the primeval ignorance called Nescience, the inner organ 
J.c If the^e are believed to have been superimposed, it means 
that there are similarity and other faults in the Self for without 
them sapenmposition is not possible Hence m order to a\ oid 
that you have to believe in another supenmposition of a non-self 
This would launch you in the fault of self dependence (srmrrmr) 
for in order to establish one supenmposition of a non-self you 
have to believe m another Again in imagining the existence of 
another, each is made to stand in need of another and so there 
occurs tho fault of mutual dependence (tritam?) This latter 
non self again being in the same position as the former, you haio 
to assume the supereimposition of a third non «elf Hence thero 
arises the fault of endlessness ( smsor ) 

tpta — This refers to the faults aboi e-men tioned 
The wai-dt I s supposed to «ay that there is no room for the 
dual supposition, nsiueh, whether tho Self is superimposed upon 
tbo non seifs or rtcc to«a because both the 1 mds of supenniposi 
lion arc possible owing to their being the result of Nescience 
Tho objector therefore remarks that by the aboie reasoning the 
possibility of both the kinds is removed Then he goes further and 
remarks that the very existence of Nescience in the S^lf which 
is «=elf resplendent is not possible and proceeds to establish that 

p 17 H frfTmmr —There is no room for the alternatives 
t-mrwnft W 3 aaw — This is easily intelligible since *rfhn 

is of tho natoro of darkness and of that cf light and both of 
them cannot bo present at the B3me time and phe* 
rrtnff— h or or becau°c 
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^nrHa — If Nescience is superimposed, it means 
that Bramha is affected by the faults of similarity &c If to avoid 
that, another superimposition of Nescience is assumed then there 
occurs amiTTsiJifta ( fault of self-dependence ) and each superimposi 
tion being dependent upon the other there also occurs 
(fault of mutual dependence) and then awprw (endlessness) as 
shown above ( vide p 71 supra ) 

vjFmiysmTT — In the lattei case i c if Nescience is 
not believed to have been superimposed then it would be impossible 
to eradicate it like Biabma owing to permanence and so final 
absolution would not be possible 

— If every thing is taken to bo tho outcome 
of superimposition it would not be possible to distinguish between 
delusion and right knowledge 

— Tho contradiction is apparent because 
a knower has a subjective oxistenco while tho means of knowledge, 
tho thing to bo known and the act of 1 nowledge have objective cxis 
tenco and the latter three also have sonic distinguishing features 
which aro an obstacle to tho belief that they nro identical in essence 

w — If on the other hand it is belieicd 

that there is no contradiction then thcro is the possibility of tho 
Mew of tho Bauddhas stepping in because they say that tho Self 
which is of the nature of ( temporary consciousness ) itself 

becomes tho knower, thing to bo known etc 

The wholo of this passage commencing from wvorrdtsfa &c sets 
forth tho a arious logical objections to tho theory of vwrrw which H 
resorted by the «*j<rrTff s to make the existence of ono Brahma 
Without a second consistent with that of tho phenomenal world 

Summary— It had been said above ( p n ) that tho mind 
lioconies the support of right knowledge owing to its taking a reflec- 
tion of tho Spirit or owing its being identified with it To this nn 
objection was raised that tho Self could not bo reflected This w a* 
answered by gtung instances of tho reflections of colour and sound 
Then tho fact of tho Self being actually reflected w as proved l) 
citing acYcral Vcdic texts saying that Bmlima or tho Self was tho 
only reality and tho discussion was wound up by Bay mg mmu. fnx 
etc ( p it) * J J ° 
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It may be remarked that at p. S3, the two ideas of the Self 
being reflected in the mind and of there being the superimposition 
of the identity of the mind with the Self were stated distinctly as 
affording alternative explanations of the mind being the support of 
right knowledge or the knower. At p. s K the two ideas were mixed 
together in saying that the inner organ or mind becomes the knower 
through the superimposition of the reflection ( on the Self). 

Having done so the author anticipates an objection which is in 
substance this: — The fact of superimposition itself is not established 
for it may be either of the non-selfs on the Self or t ice versa ; thereout 
the first is not possible because the Self being ever resplendent and 
devoid of similarity with the non-selfs cannot be the substratum 
'nor is the second for the non-selfs are admitted to be unreal sub- 
stances; if it is believed that such a substance can be a substratum 
then the S'unyav&da steps io; if they are believed to be real then 
it would not be possible to eradicate them and there would never 
be final absolution for a real substance can never be eradicated and 
if it at all can, it cannot be by knowledge ; moreover there are 
several Vedic texts some of which such as fau?r &c. 

suggest that the phenomenal world is a delusion and others sack 
as &c which expressly say so ; it is also proved to 

be such owing to its being an object of perception; again on 
reflection it would be found that such a superimposition involves 
the faults of self-dependence &c ; hence, the objection that there 
is no room for the alternatives assumed above owing to the 
superimposition having been assumed on account of Nescience, is 
not tenable; moreover the existence itself of Nescience in the sel£ 
resplendent Self is not possible ; for it too is either superimposed 
or not superimposed; in the former case one cannot see how the 
faults of self-dependence &c, can be avoided and in the latter it 
would be impossible to eradicate it and so final absolution would 
not be possible; and if everything is the outcome of superimposi- 
tion it would not be possible to explain the phenomena of delusion 
and ri^ht knowledge; lastly, there is a contradiction in one and 
the same Self being the knower, the thing to be known, the act 
of knowledge and the means of knowledge and if it is believed that 
there is no contradiction therein then there would step in the view 
of the Bauddhas- 
10 
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j P. 18. gnrfcqifr — From here begins the reply of the ftW^T 
to the above objection. It extends upto the words *i ?rrntffTttrcfa : 
g ur ftfta: at p. 

j^ftnu — Consciousness. 

*ir — That ( consciousness ) is not 

recollection because it appears to be subjective and is preceded 
by a non-comprehension of the difference (between the Self and 
the non-selfs ). 

Abhyankara’s explanation of this passage is very lucid. 
He says that in the previous objection the impossibility of 
superimposition has been propounded not its want of necessity- 
The author therefore first proceeds to establish that and once that • 
is done superimposition would be established by the sum known 
as swwjpnfh. Now, knowledge is of the nature of either 
recollection or fresh experience. The latter is also either right or 
wrong. It is to be established here that the consciousness 

&c is a wrong experience. The author therefore establishes 
that it is neither recollection nor right knowledge. 

First as to its not being recollection. In its case consciousness 
can he objective only. Here the consciousness is subjective. 
Hence it cannot be recollection. Moreover, when a thing is percieved 
either as it is or as something other than what it is, it is the 
non-perception of a distinction between the thing percieved and 
the actual thing that is the cause of the rise of knowledge- 
Thus when silver is percieved the cause of its perception is the 
non-perception of a distinction between the silver that is percieved 
and the actual silver, whether the perception is right or wrong- 
In the case of recollection, the cansc of its rise is not the 
non-perception of a distinction between the thing recollected and 
the actual thing. In the present case, the cause of the rise 
of the consciousness ‘I am a man* is the non-perception of fl 
distinction between the Self as it is and as it appears to be *. £* 
possessed of a human body &c. Hence too that consciousness 

cannot bo recollection. 

^ That it is not right knowledge » 3 

established by certain Vedic texts and by reasoning. 

3^ —This is an ansv er to the question ^enr «mrr. ‘ 
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fesjPirnn— ! Nlirayana Tlrtha ant! Brahnunamla explain it as 
meaning Ihc latter quotes the text ^ 

and say s that just as what is thero meant by the word 
is the 3%, so here too that word is used to convey the idea 
of the jffe; and that therefore the word ftgraw means 
Similaily according to them the words nro^^aro to be understood 
to mean m'mfwwnfV and rpftsfawwft respectively. 

— This word according to them means vmrsi and 
distinguishes the Self from tho which is of the nature of 

knowledge produced by the senses 

Un — This word 1 ms been explained as sn t$T3 (that 
which permeats all objects of perception ) 

Abhyonkara explains the word ftsg-um as "tr^v Ho says 
tho ^ or makes objects known by going to them and 

assuming their shapes But the wrmr is the inner source of its power 
of making objects known Thus according to him this text means 
that the Self is tho light inside tho vital breath and mind and is 
of tho naturo of knowledge itself 

This Self is Brahma. 

This is ono of tho four JT*nmnr’a It occurs in tho Bnhad^mn. 
yaka Upamshad The word surt there is understood by tho 
commentators to mean tho vfhmn ( individual soul ) It thus 
establishes the complete identity of the individual soul with 
Brahma hko tho ChhSndogya sentence mwPt Of course tho soul 
thero is not to bo understood to be what is generally believed to bo 
the soul but tho pure Self 

— Nariyana Tirtha explains this term ns meaning 
uncircumscribcd («r#cv ) and Abhyauhara os meaning in 
destructible ( •rffcmft ) 

Nflruy ana Tlrtha and Brahntfnandt both explain it as 
*j!m n ft rr * TiF^ { of the nature of Spirit which is self luminous ) 
wrnw—Tlut which w devoid of all idea of action 
m v ryt — tVhc n any object is directly vi«ib!o it is said 
to bo *tntw or snp It is not however nrwiTxfrn bresuse it 
owes its manifestation to the Self which alone is vnwrjviru i c. 

VTTfTW 

•rU'Ci — Hunger 
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ftw — Thirst. 

— Transcends. 

3^ — There i. e. in a dream. 

Unattached, unconnected or unaffected. 

^nrn: — According to Narayana Tirtha and Brahmananda the 
texts snjd mw, sfecr ^ EETssfr: and others of their type 

are to be understood by this word. 

— The lines of reasoning which lead to the same conclusion 
are now set forth. 

— If the consciousness ‘I am a man’ 

&o. is taken to be right knowledge, then the embodied soul would 
be the Self which is not possible because the body Sec. are subject 
to changes such as growth, decay and death and they presuppose 
limitedness by time and space which is a characteristic of the 
non-selfs not the Self. 

This distinction had already been once established (vide j?.n )• 

fortune — It is not possible that the body should be 

the Self because there is a contradiction between the functions of 
the subject and an object. A seer cannot be the thing to be seen 
and vice versa. 

* — The Self is the seer and the being the 

doer &c. is the thing to be seen. If it is believed that there is some 
connection between them, it can either be that of identity or an 
intimate connection between two distinct objects. The first is not 
possible because with the destruction of every object the Self would 
also be subject to destruction. If the attributes are believed to be 
indestructible there would be no final absolution. Nor is intimate 
connection possible because if the attribute itself is intimate 
connection then it would be connected by itself but that is not 
true because one does not feel bo and if another connection is 
assumed for the connection of the Self with the attribute, namely, 
intimate connection, there would be endlessness. 

worrit*— According to Narayapa Tirtha 5ft 

ere means ( complete difference ) and means such 

want of distinction or identity as would admit of a subsidiary 
distinction. Now if the Self and doership &c. are as distinct 
as the Himalaya and Vindhya mountains there is no possibility of 
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of q^sir, &c also the result would bo 

undesirable 

— If the being the doer <lc is 

believed to be real then there would never come a time when the 
Self would cease to do acts and enjoy fruits and hence there would 
bo no final absolution 

Having previously established that knowledge i e the Self is 
one and ever present, the author now establishes that it is devoid 
of the qualities of a doer &c What then is its nature is the 
question that naturally arises This is answered further up. 

*T5n-7WT,.» — Unless the Self is behev cd to bo 

self resplendent, it would not be possible to account for our worldly 
activities for all phenomena is by nature inert and is therefore in 
need of an illuminator 

— The Self is of the mturo of joy 
because it is tlio seat of the highest xw*tr 

The Self is not subject to the will of anybody else in creating 
the not in which it becomes involved like a spider but does so by 
its own wish 

Nurajana Tirtho explains the word as snr 

Brahounanda expands it as — jtt vjjTwfs fr~j .jxrro 
SOT, ot vtot w^rcjnpftOT uFjvotott N irij ana has also 
further on explained the expression m tlio samo way though 
m somewhat difilrent words It appears from ALhyanknra's 
commentary that tlus solution is based upon the following verses 
in. tho Pauchada^i — 

m nr fe ^qRig fa - femnnfn^H’ 11 K-t 11 

a frOTmwOT qq - ^T7OTur<TOT77irr i 

WTO FPT 11 5 - 9 fl 
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3^Tvi or though m fact is neither produced nor 

destroyed he is understood to mean that the connection between the 
and gn or ^nr and is destroyed or that between U 2 and 
strsnsr is formed or that between the and sirens is destroyed, so 
too when one says grw srwn^or sttz what should be understood 

is that the connection between the knower and knowledge is 
either produced or destroyed not that the knowledge itself is 
produced or destroyed i e to say, that the man and knowledge 
are both there and the production and destruction take place only 
of the connection between them This connection is called a 
separate tr? 15 * by the Naiyayikas and a by the Vedantins. 

This ffb is an essential constituent of every act of knowledge, 
for no knowledge can arise unless a connection is formed between 
the inner oigan and the object to be percieved The process 
thereof will bo explained latter on by the author himself ( vide 
VP infra) 

. .. amwrret — To the above an objection might be 

raised that in that case the existence of a difference of one pot from 
another may also be denied since when we say uz 
the difference between the one pot and the other is brought out 
by the demonstrative pronouns and This is avoided 

by saying that if the difference between one pot and another is 
brought out without the mention of the attendant circumstances 
such as time, place <kc, it would be impossible to comprehend the 
unity of the pots 

Thepreposition in the expression a mftq fc; refers to 
wPvjJs a c an opposite or counter part When a 

dual takes place, each fighter is said to be the jribsjf^ of the 
other^ So too when two objects are compared one is said to be 
thosnssf^of the other 


, What the objector tried to do was to 

** * distinction between objects on the ground of the 

° ° no between the attendant circumstance* This the 
TlllT ::°r t0 be “ Hero he g,ve 9 another 

tae and L ” It ,3 that if the cond.t.one of 

■ n each of *° m ‘f ° at individuality thee mrrn 

different, ivlnch is not "T! "ould bo substantially 
°t what wo believe. Similarly in the cases 
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of &c. also the result would bo 

undesirable. 

arfouajirairr^ — If the being the doer &c. ia 

believed to be real then there would never come a tune when the 
Self would cease to do acta and enjoy fruits and hence there would 
be no final absolution. 

Having previously established that knowledge t. e. the Self is 
one and ever present, the author now establishes that it is devoid 
of the qualities of a doer &c. What then is its nature is the 
question that naturally arises. This is answered further up. 

— Unless the Self is believed to bo 

Self-resplendent, it would not be possible to account for our worldly 
activities for afl phenomena is by nature inert nnd is therefore in 
need of an illuminator. 

The Self is of the naturo of joy 

because it is the seat of the highest swsir. 

The Self is not subject to the will of anybody else m creating 
the net in which it becomes involved hko a spider but does so by 
its own wish. 

Nfirijana Tirtha explains the word as ?r<i 

Braliminanda expands it as— ur w, fr^j 

mw, tw wrr aw^npffar aEfcvrpr. NflrSyana has nho 
further on explained the expression m the same way though 
in somewhat different words It appears from Abhyanhara's 
commentary that this solution is based upon the following rcr&es 
in tho Pauchada^i — 

WF.fU t 

*n ^ ^ ft n *-<: » 
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Purushottama has not attempted to explain tho expression but 
has only compared the statement in the text with that in a verse 
of the Bhagawat Purana ( Vide p. ^ ). 

vttstt — B y these words he winds up his 

arguments. 


Brahmananda says that is established by the discussion 

ending with the remark v rr ruTu vrreigq cnra, and by that 

ending with the remark that the reasoning ending 

with the words applies to both the qualities and 

that is established by tbe reasoning in the rest of 

the above passage. 

Here end the arguments as to why the feelings ‘I am a man 5 
*1 am a doer’ &o. are not right knowledge. 

Summary — The above feelings cannot be said to bo 
recollection because the consciousness with respect to them is 
direct and is not accompanied by a comprehension of a distinction 
between oneself and the thing recollected. It is not right 
knowledge because it is against the purport of some and the 
express meaning of other Vedic texts and several well-founded 
arguments. 

Wliat then is its nature is the question that would demand 
an answer. That is supplied by tho first sentence of next passage, 
namely, TOWftstunt &c. 

P. 22. nurrert'enm TSTSVce, — Having demonstrated the 

impossibility of such a consciousness being a recollection and rigM 
knowledge, the author concludes that it is mistaken knowledge. 

. u , fef."v. i By tfie exclusion {of its being a ceeoilection and 
right know ledge ). 


For a more detailed exposition of the suhjeet of stout vide the 
“ 10 tll,! Shinn, La BMehjn'mi Sarhbfepa Sanmla 

must hos"*!' 1 reason to ho assigned or inferred 

out Of it ' “ "°“ M be ® t0 octount for the delusion to arise 


i f.s.r.t:j.uee„.cu. 

a. iM, . s ,„„ IS . ra( j B , 
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According to Narayana Tirtba, the inference would be drawn 
thus — str Abhyankara puts 

55TOR . r^r%— The material cause thus arrived at by 

inference is proved to be existing m the Self itself on which the 
effect, namely, the false knowledge, depends 

It must be marked that the fact of the consciousness of the 
knowledge being false was established by inference and that its 
material cause also is established by the same means of proof and 
that just as the knowledge is unreal so is its cause 

w crwrnftfft .. ?ra; — It is the same Nescience whose 

existence is proved by the self-consciousness ‘I do not know 1 and 
which is indescribable 

Nescience is indescribable because it is found to exist from 
time immemorial and yet it is not endless but capable of being 
eradicated by right knowledge and therefore neither philosophically 
true nor untrue 

w 3WSWU- — 3TSJWT ( Nescience ) can be the 

counter part of sr* ( knowledge ) only That has been proved to 
be present at all tunes Hence its non-existence is not possible 
This has already been established in the preceding passage 

uihufrWlPV **nvrunirt — In the sentence aumi-fnij sr vmnfo 

the ^ is the and the uRnffffr is its spw Now, if you say 
there is their knowledge or the absence of knowledge thereof then in 
either case there arises a contradiction foi in the foimer that kind 
of consciousness would not be right knowledge and in the latter 
right knowledge of the absence of knowledge is not possible 

— Nor is it ( t e Nescience ) of the nature 
of a succession of delusions or doubts or of impressions left by 
either of them 

As it is found to persist from day to day it cannot be said 
to be of the nature simply of delusion or doubt This is assumed 
to be true and it is stated that it is not even a succession of 
delusions or a succession of doubts or ft succession of impressions 
left by dela'uous or a succession of impressions left by doubts 
because none of them is capable of being experienced direct!} as 
ignorance is in the consciousness 'I am ignorant* 

11 
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sntarams — srfar means past and 3HTmi not 

yet come into existence Such delusions and doubts and their 
impressions cannot be known directly 

Abkyankara out of the four commentators has adopted the 
reading But he has also noticed the other 

reading and shown the coirectness of both by saying that in the 
case of the word TrttjRTH being read there, the construction would 
be qrta&w, and that m the other it 

would be sTTTCrsro In the former tho 

word «TChrVf would go with &c and in the second the word 
would go with 

WWIWRIWTH— Being of the nature of a covering 

m<i — This Nescience itself is the material cause of 

delusion &c 


Ikf^FTTiuT^ — This excludes tho possibility of tho Self 
being the material cause of delusion kc 

means being immutable 

aru — This excludes the possibility of tho inner 

organ being their material cause 

N&rayana Tirtha saj s that the word refers to tho effect 
in the form of the initial glance which precedes delusion kc 

Jrnmrrfw The compound has been sohed 

by Nara^nna Tirtha as Pnro « 

JSrahmlnnnda u*es the expression T rai P^/lcud instead of surErcn? 

^ —The qualities SatUn Rajas and Tamns winch arc th* 
constituent parts of that sifir 


tc-u uh,ch speaks of ( tho Divmo Power) 

consisting of Gunas 

Bj r-ij mg tint the Dn ino Power consists of tho threo Gntn s 
? c ) «'* power which n tho ram" M 

"■ 1,01 ° r 11,0 of iionmistonco hat a jio.it, i o cntil} 

lS t r TI ' , ," nr ‘' ln,bc<: " ojplomcd hj Nunjmn Tirtl ’ 
saW-wccs ' n i" ? 111 m oming the primar} mnteml cnncofflU 
" ,,J ,lK ' fornKr '■»’ gnen if, root meaning «> 
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3TT*TTft — Tales \ anous forms by means of His powers 

js derived from it to go 

P 23 — By falsehood t. e ignorance 

gnjyr —Covered over 

This is the plural form ofs^y a past participial adjectn o 
denved from the root snjy meaning to impede, obstruct, oppose, 
resist, disturb <Lc 

The preceding portion of the text is — fferoftfc f^f^ n tr^ T 7=?7 

n j t*u * z fotfNr i 

By hoar frost 

The text of which this quotation forma a part is — ?r u fSrsptr 

It is a Vedic text and means — ‘ You do not know Him who 
created all these (objects) because there is m jou something which 
is different from Him, in that j ou are covered over bj hoarfrost 
(in the shape of ignorance) are ( generally ) obsessed by wrong 
notions and roam about doing actions The gist of it is that 
frail human beings cannot know the creatoi because their inner 
vision is clouded by ignorance and the} have a tendency to bo 
attracted towards the objects of sense and to strive to acquire 
them 

vjy — Further oi moreover 

v&h — At the end ( of the existing stock of mrvg t c actions 
which liai o become ripe for bearing fruits ) 

— ( There occurs ) the cessation of the universal 
illusion ( know n as ) 

Tba pmaaforg portion of Ihesr text tx — T-r.'ff-qvrtfpj; 
Therein wftrnmr^ means ( meditation ) means «fm or 

ftfft qrc w q. ( being joined or connected v ith the object of medi 
tation ), anil unwn means being of the same essence as that object 

Kariyapa and Brahmanands saj that this text says that bj 
tnn, and ftfrw re w the Kr*TTOf*r of unrr is destroyed while on 
the exhaustion of htttosw, i <■ at d«ath the ftfrnrfr thereof is 
also destroyed 

According to JCSr5\ ana bj the woH «rff are to lx> understood 
the texts such as — jttvt fVTtvfHftw'f? vfbpnfr (itnfr 
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sfi^imanfr =rftft w wftw « -wm nod a ccording to Brahnu 

nanda such as **ft >p 53 sqaSl'. TC' mAj and wfioimsirt W* 
mm . — Nescience alone which is spoken of as 

jiTrr or ufttTT, which is an unreal substance and ia capable of being 
eradicated by the knowledge of the E«sence 

If the word after ttfftur is taken to ba the meaning 

of the sentence would be “Nescience alone which is ( of the nature 
of ) Tim and wfNn, is indescribable, unreal and capable of being 
eradicated by the knowledge of the Essence " 

Nirayannlirtha, BrahmaoMida and AbhyanUrn adopt th« 
second reading which is given in foot-note 1 at p ** 

It ^fovrmi^ — One might object that the fauHs 

of self-dependence &c would arise if Nescience is taken to l* 3 * ^ 
cau'e of supenuiposition because it is of the naturo of Nescience 
itself This is ob\ lated by saying that this Nescience is beginning 
less and therefore it can have no commencement If it is said that 
tlio faults arise in the act of being known, that ia also not true 
because it 13 the self resplendent Self who becomes cognizant 0 
it in the form of the feeling 'I do not know ’ 

£ immanj — It had been established at p tv that 
being the knowcr)arisesthrough tliosupcrimpositioncf the reflection 
of the Spirit on the Spirit itself To this on objection was raised 
that the fact of supcrim^ osition itself is not established That the 
author established bj j ro\ mg that the notions of docr&lnpA-c nrosoou 
account of delusion and that tho cause thereof was Nescience Then 
he examined the nature thereof Now ho resumes tho nnm question 
namely, how docs the know crslup arise Ofcoursoho has onco 
MLib ished that tho supcnmposition of Nescience Hits cau°o both® 
j roceeds to mention tlio d iff rent kinds of eupcrimpositiori which 
contnl uto towards tho rise of the notion of knowcrsliip 

V Cl uv— The supenmpoution of Ncscicnco being tkvs 
prorol to bo faultlt^ 

irftftiv wrrmvnr — •Th' % notion of the ego is supertmpo'^ 
on the Self an qualified bj Ncscmcc 

Disirc, determination &e, are 
to be t’rt stlnlitiln of th* <go b*cau*^ according to the le*t 
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ftfofcsr Sco. they are nothing but the mind and the 
superimposition thereof cannot take place unless the notion of 
the ego is there. 

Virtually, the notion of the ego is itself also an attribute of 
the mind but it precedes desire &c. 

jj — This is stated in order to explain 

why no supereimposition of the senses is spoken of. 

The emfasrre here spoken of is the 

It is believed by the Vedanfcins that the senses are not 
superimposed on the qualified Self because we never feel *1 am 
the eyes’, ‘I am the ears’ &c. 

^ r<J3%T«*rw: — Upto now, the superimposition of the 
original cause t. e. the $r<>^ and the intermediate cause t. e. the 
was spoken of. 

The author now speaks of that of the ( gross body ). 

fW Jrdr?-w-rnt— This supplies the reason for 

the above proposition that the superimposition of the gross body 
takes place in the Self as qualified by Nescience, the ego and the 
attributes of the ego and of the senses. 

As a result of the superimposition of that body on the Self, 
one does not feel ‘I am the body’, u e. to say, one does not identify 
oneself with the body but feels ‘I am a human being’, t, e. to 
say, it is humanity, an attribute of the body that comes forward. 

The reading wmgrerrtfa which is adopted in the text does 
not on further reflection and on seeing the commentaries of 
Narayana, Brahman anda and Abbyanbara seem to be the correct 
one. That first mentioned is given in foot-note 3 at p. sv. 

P. 25. — Narayana and Brahmananda explain these 

terms as meaning the possession and non-possession of such qualities 
as civility &c. Purushottama on the other hand explains them 
as meaning good and bad fortune* 

ffcmct:— On account of contact 

wura.. — The intensity or otherwise of lovo 

depends upon the number of impediments in the way of its 
manifestation due to superimpositions. # 
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! The Varttika referred to here is that by SuresVara- 
charya on the Bhashya of S'rl S'ankarucharya on the Bnhada- 
ranyakopanishat. 

stori, — .I t has been explained above that the Self is 

superimposed upon the non seifs and wee versa. Hence superim- 
position is of the nature of a knot of the Self and the non-selfs 

According to Narayana Tirtha the knot means a mutual 
connection based on each being limited by the other. 

i gEarer If the superim position of any one 

of them only is accepted, then the other would not be manifest. 

waw&l mr ' This rule is taken from Samks'epa 

S'Srlraka I. 86 which runs thus — 

% qft^det 3^3 


^ — The bright colour of a mothcr-of 

pearl which gives rise to the delusive perception of silver and the 
false silver itself are both indicated by the word ( this ) m the 
delusion ‘this is silver.’ Still it does happen that they appear as 
two distinct objects each dependent upon the other. So too when 
the delusion ‘thi3 is silver’ arises, the delusiveness being similar, 
it is believed that there is mutual superimposition The same is 
the case with this woi ld-delusion where the phenomena stand for 
silver and the Self which is its substratum stands foi the motker- 
of pearl. 

The introductory passage in the S'anraka Bhashya of S'r> 
.S'ankaracharya contains a brief but very lucid exposition of this 
theory of mutual superimpositionk 

—The superimposition of the 
Self on the non seifs takes place by virtue of juxtaposition (swfa ) 
only not essentially ( ) as in case of the non-selfs on the 
Self. Hence the latter remains unaffected by any superimpositions 
Its naturo romains the same throughout though it may appear to 

1 h S P. Edition p is et teq Ytde alto Sarah epa S arirala /. W 
and J‘ar t {7i0/>acMa (CafcnKc, £tf«(on) J ( So. 
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have been changed Hence even aftei the negation of all other 
entities, it remains over If it is believed that it does not, then 
there •would be no distinction between the Adwaita philosophy and 
that of the Madhyamikas who believe that on the negation of all 
substances, nothing remains as a residue They say that what 
remains is a void but it is nob an entity but a non entity and there 
fore nothing must be deemed to have remained over 

srarercr — This statement is based on that of 
Shi S'ankamcharya m the S'ariraka Bhashya which is distinctly 
referredjffurther on at p 3 $ 

here means according to Narayana, ( connection ) 

wstr; 15$ — The BUpenmpo'ntions of the ego &c 

are beginningless like the seed and the sprout each of which is the 
cause of the other but that of Nescience on the Self is beginningless 
m the sense that it is without cause This is so because at the 
end of each Kalpa all the substances are destroyed but the original 
ignorance containing therein the impressions ) of the 

past actions of all beings remains It is from these impressions 
that evolution begins afresh This is explained later on at p 
while defining the 

P 26 amra — means according to the 

commentators njfnwtu (similar to or of the same nature as 
lecollection ) Purushottama adds that this meaning implies that 
the supenmposition is generated by previous impressions That 
seems to be true because there can be no recollection of a thing 
not previously seen and of one which has left no impression 
on one s uund 

BrahmSnanda explains the word wgiuw as 
nj.wwT??, 172 d. tha f. banm >s. the. nbarnnipxisfjn. of 

ETRWJim and 

— The supenmposition which the author of 
the Bhashji liad in mind while making that remark is that of the 
effects 1 e the ego &c which are the products of Nescience as 
opposed to that of Nescience itself which is the primary cause 
of all creation 

Purushottama says that this definition would apply to wvfcvm 
jf the word ar&m* is derived as and to ffwrnrrer if 

that word is derived as wvvsrcjrnrrrr 
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qra TOWW i — The appearance of another substance at a place 
other than that where it could be. 

wujm — This element which is common to both, 

the superimposition of the effects and that of the cause, constitutes 
the definition. 

The objector says that if you say that superimposition is begin- 
ningless, the quality of being generated by previous impressions 
owing to its being of the nature of recollection which is spoken of 
by S'ri S'ankaracharya would be contradicted. The reply of the 
author to it is that what is there meant is the superimposition of 
the effects, and the appearance of another substance at another place 
which is the common characteristic of both the kinds of Buperim- 
position, alone constitutes the definition of that word. 

^ — The author gives this other explanation 

of this apparent contradiction based upon another statement of the 
author of the S'arlraka Bhashya. 

according to Narayapa Tlrtha and Brahmananda means 
( identity ). 

It should be remarked that what is said to take place is not 
identity itself but the appearance of identity between the true and 
false Bubstances. 


«r — The definition would not bo too 

narrow bo as not to include the superimposition of the cause or the 
8uperirap03ition which is the cause. 

In tfao first sense it is the Buperimposition of the Nescience on 
the Self. But that is also the cause of that of the e^o &c< Hence 
the other meaning is also correct. 


WiMTO * According to Narlyann Tfrtlia 

this remark lias been added in order to obviate the objection that 
theauthor of the BhSshya has said v&i at*- 

Br ”™\ It is only a repetition of what has been explained in the 
preceding page, namely, that the euperimposition of Nescience is 
0 inmngless in the sense that it has no cause while those of the ego 
Ac. arc s° in the sense that they are related as a eeed is to a sprout, 
each of which w the cause of the other. The specific seed or sprout 
has no doubt a beginning in that it comes into existence at a parti- 
cular time but it gives rise to another of the class in which its cause 



falls Again tho one cannot have como jnto cxistenco without tho 
previous existence of the other It is not therefore possible to 
ascertain xvliicli caino first into existence Hence tho conclusion 
that they aro begmmngless 

tUTHvnul simuir — Tho author hav ing established tho 

theory of supenm position in nil its aspects non proceeds to establish 
its consistency with our ordinary beliefs and experiences Nov. it is 
generally believed that tho individual souls and tho Cosauc Soul 
(dta and $■>&*) are diflerent having different limitations and powers 
Similarly m each net of 1 nowlcdgo there is a knower, thing to l>o 
known, means of knowledge and the act of knowledge lUelf These 
phenomena aro apparently irreconcileiblo with tho doctrmo of thcro 
being one Self only Iho author thereforo first proceeds to establish 
tho consistency of thcro being different individual souls and a 
Cosmic Soul with tho existence of ono Self only 

In this connection it should bo noted that there aro 4 different 
theories current amongst tho Adwaitms as to how this consistency 
can bo 1 rought about Tirst of all tho author proceeds to explain 
that propounded ly Sure<waruclnrya, the author of the V&rttika 
referred to at p tujyro, winch is known as tho •mrrrrar? 
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$he Self assumes those names on its being conditioned by Nescience 
Which and the semblance in which are not separate in the case of 
pacl* individual. 

stgggdhf — The author now proceeds to explain 

how the knowledge of the pure Self would arise according to 
this theory, 

has been explained at p. 9 supra. 

When the Supreme Spirit is believed to be a semblance of 
Brahma contained in certain limiting agents and the individual soul 
( to be another semblance thereof contained in certain other 
such agents what one has to do in arriving at the true meaning 
of the sentence is to give up completely the ordinary 

connotations of the words and sr** i. c. to resort to 
because the semblance of Brahma in the one cannot be identical 
with its semblance in the other and understand that the Brahma 
whose semblances they are is the same. 

^nun;— Owing to the destruction of the 
primary sense portion which is the limitations together with the 
semblance. 


The m^iKiro of the word is Nescience together with the 
semblance of Brahma therein and that of the word sn*. is the 
inner organ together with the semblance of Brahma therein. 
These hare to he given up completely and the wymiro which is 
pure Brahma in each case is to be taken. 

wwTwvnft — According to Narayapa Tirtha 

the vnrm hero is to be understood in the sense of together 

with the Trrfa. This is different by nature from and was and 
hence 


This is a work on the Adwaita philosophy by 
Sarvajuatma Mahamuni, a pupil of Deves'wara i. c. Surea'wara- 
charya, the author of the Varttika referred to above, who is believed 
to have flourished about, 900 A. D. as already mentioned at J>. V> 
saml JL" " T^ T 1 m 4 Adh Jayas < chapters) treatiug of the 
IhUdlSS, f nmla ****** of S '« S'suharScharya with 

'treating of fh ' ^ 6reas *° tlls latter there are several passages 
S2 £ S' ' r ? 8h '? ° f Bra »'“a In its several qualified aspects in 
addition t, those Wing ot the knowledge of unqualified Brahma, 
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in tho former ihe discussion is confined only to the unqualified 
Brahma, That js the reason why it is called Samldepa 
SarlraW, 

nrnmrsRSfPft to — The that is considered in 

this Terse is wtssufer. 

The gist of the verse as read with the remaining portion given 
in foot-note 4 is that if the word rrgr were to be indicative of 
Nescience together with the semblance of Brahma therein, then 
the word would be indicative of the ego and in that caso there 
would be 3T5cfr There is no obstacle in the Self being indicated 
by that kind of as qnite other things connected with thoso 
mentioned are indicated by it in the sentences ‘This ship cries’, 
‘Iron barns’, ‘This is a serpent-rope in front of you.’ 

w vrma& i — Tho author hereby answers 

two possible objections to tho wnmrer?. One of them is that what is 
bound is the semblance of the Self while what is froo from bondage 
is tho Self and hence the substratum of the two is not one and 
tho Bame but each has o different ono and that being so, tho bound 
individual soul would not strivo to become free. The second Is 
that sinco tho semblance is also unreal like tho bondage 
it would also bo destroyed along with tho latter by tho rise of 
knowledge ; it is however against nature for anybody to attempt to 
bring about one’s own destruction. Both of them are answered 
by tho statement &c. 

In this theory tho itself becomes reflected and 

seeing that reflection liable to changes, believes itself to bo such 
and feels miscrablo. That belief itself is bondage and its cessation 
final absolution. Hence there is neither a differcnco of substratum 
nor tho possibility of an attempt to bring about ones own 
destruction. 

*n^r ft Accortlmg to N&ruyaga Tlrtha 

it;— wvnrn stands for and *mh means v*w; (bondago) 

though ordinarily it means a calamity. 

The compound has boon solved by him as tfmvh 

f ~Trr- d m ft^ : l gT-»n'uma7V<Rftf>rmrr ^bnt,-srfrft\ Hence the meaning 


] . KSi'i Santlnt S* nVf, if t, JS. JVi K F- c 
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of thin lino is:— This itsolf is tlio bondngo of tho Soft «>•* ‘ l 
appoars as involved in the worldly phenomena. 

p o 8 =** * 1 On this authority one 

can say that tho pure Self’s being reflected is itself its bondage and 
its cessation final absolution. 

OTR3iTOt?5pl”In order to meet tho objection that 

the vTSSSW is not approved by tho Blushyakfira, the author 
suggests an alternative view that oven in this theory tho Selfas 
undistinguished from its semblances may bo taken to kavo been 
expressed by tho terms and vm. In that caso portions only ot 
tho primary senses thereof would have to bo excluded and go tliero 
would be 

*nwn- 3 i'< :^Semblnncc- theory t. e. a theory which explains tho 
Supremo Soul and tho individual souls as somblanccs of Brahma. 

— Qualified by ignorance. 

— Mark the difference that tho Supreme 

Soul is the qualified by ignornneo whilo .tho individual 

soul is the the reflection being in ignorance nob pur 0 

and simple but as limited by tho inner organ and tho impressions 
of past experiences contained therein. 

Etm o re rm — Tho author of tlio Vivaranct. For information as 
to this work and its author vide p. 40 supra. 

wjMMidRfad — Mark that in the view of this writer 

even tho Supreme Soul is not pure but as it is reflected m 
ignorance. The pure which is qualified by ignorance becomes 
neither the Supreme Soul nor tho individual soul. It is therefore 
said further up that it remains pure. 

STgjpnnftT^^TrT: — The author of SamWepa S'drlraka. 

For information as to this work and its author vide p. M 
supra. 

— In this theory there is a plurality 

individual souls because there is a difference in the intellects. ) 

Although the word has not been used in the statement of 
tho view of Prakas'atma as to the nature of the individual 'soul* 
this reason is not improper because it is only a product or one 
aspect of the which is mentioned therein. . _ j 
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Kannadharaya compound. NurSyapa Tlrtha takes it as a gem- 
tivo Tatpurusha. According to him thereforo the meaning i s 
that the Supreme Being is by courtesoy spoken of as the causa 
because Ho is the substratum of ignoranco together with the 
phenomena which forms the limitation of the individual son) 
This explanation does not eeom to bo correct because according 
to the the cfoa aro many and differs with each of 

them and each eftu has his own seperato creation 

write —And this itself is known as the Limitation- 

theoiy t e the theory which explains the Supremo Soul and the 
individual souls as the results of limitations attaching to Brahma 
Abhyanhara has at p 48 of his commentary discussed these 
three theories together and shown that they are open to many 
objections 

jjewt — The three theories above set 

forth are propounded by the followers of S'ankaracharya who 
differed from him in some minor particulars His own theory 
is known as the ( One-Sonl-theory ) or t feqfe ns ( Theory 

of Idealism ) 

In that theory the Supreme Being is either the Self which 
being qualified by ignorance becomes the diso or which remains 
pure t e unqualified by ignorance and the individual soul is either 
the Self reflected m or qualified by ignorance 

— According to this theory, the phenomenal world 
has no existence apart from the minds of the individual souls 
It is believed by them to exist on account of ignorance and wifi 
cease to exist on the removal thereof. This is explained further 
on in the text 


Opposed to this is the the theory of Realism, 

according to which the phenomenal world appears because it exists 
apart from the individuals who witness it. 


Era an elaborate discussion of these two theories Vtde Madhu- 
sudana s Adwaudstdihi, Pcmchthheda I 


I ob -) ect ’ of perception exist because of 

( our ) belief ( ,n their existence ) 

' b„l,.f^LT rd “ derlTed from the word irtftfir meaning 

' belief based upon felowMge^eiHtem tt6JnMaMtj)roofr 
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According to tho Yediintins there arc 3 varieties of truth, 
namely, ( 1 ) r nug rfcg t e. that which exists only 

because wo before in their existence as tho objects of this world 
owin g to their raistence being proved by tho means of proof; 
(2) vtictofaifa e that which is a truth only in nppearnneo / 
notm reality as tho objects appearing in dreams and (3) 
*Tiiw. r ipF i. e. that which is the real truth which is Brahma or 
tho Self, Ail these varieties of truth arc opposed to wjt or ft m i yM 
(delusion or erroneous knowledge) which arises when n ropois 
mistaken for a snake in darkness or a mothcr-of pearl for silver 
in bright sunshine from a distance. 

Foramoro detailed exposition of this Bubject T’trfc Anant 
Knthna S'ustrfs Introduction to the AdicaitaratnaraUanam of 
JlfadbujSdann Scirasxcall 

— -Tho cffctf? aro not really distinct hut 
they aro falsely behoved to bo so on account of the distinctness of 
bodies which aro objects of perception and as such exist only in 
one's Imagination and heDeo there is in fact cno sfa onlj. 

Increased oc supplemented. It is a past participle 
of with 37 

^—Steadiness 

rpcrfrJri ...wutij —As for tho story of the liberation of S'uhi 
and others it is only a eulogy (of inxw 4c ) The story of S'uki, the 
con of Veda Vyisa is briefly this -One* tho God Sira was imparting 
the knowledge of Brahma to Pirvati while both wero Bitting toge- 
ther on tho Kailas Jtt. The God had ordered at that time nil tho 
living beings to bo expelled from the mountain but one psrrot whose 
presonco in thofoliago of a tree was not noticed Iiappcncd to over 
hear it and put a question after tho instructions had proceeds! to 
a certain extent Tins revealed its presence to tho Gaijas of Sirs 
who chased it and killed it That parrot'* soul entered lh ft ro'nh 
of nn>Biph with whos* beauty Ved* Vyica ( Ih» hny&oa ) had 
become infatuated Tim nymph would not bo dchrertd for 12 
years lwin*c tho parrot'* knowledge of Brahma Usd remain! 
wcotnp 1 to by the cur**' of Sira Aftc- tin. fail in-parted the 
remaining knowledge he was bon ard imm'diatcly on brth 
Tvnotretd Uia world imptW cf the protestations of ha tf-.ct onaUi 
parvote. 
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Purushottoma adds the naroo of PralhacI after that of Suka 
as being one of tlie persons included m the terra 

Our author says that this story is not literally true but is 
an invention of the poet philosopher made for the purpose of 
extolling the good effect of listening to a discourse on Brahmavidya 

Abhyankara 13 of opinion that this remark has been added to 
contradict the view that when one bouI is liberated all are liberated 
I do not think that this opinion is home out by the context, for the 
author has referred to the stories of S'uka and others because bo had 
previously stated that final absolution took place aftei ono passed 
tin ougli a course of Btudy, meditation &c So fir as I know the 
said stones were intended to convey the idea that some highly 
developed souls are bom with the knowledge of Brahma acquired 
in the pre natal stage and referring to them the author says that 
they are not literally true but are intended to servo the purpose 
above-mentioned 


*r?nn^T ^ .. .. This remark has been added to 

obviate the objection that if the individual soul is the cause 
of the world then the word cm m the sentence a vWH -r cannot be 
Understood to mean the Supreme Being who 19 the cause of the 
Universe 


Just aa the words a® 

etc in the sentence sttww* m lead to the knowledge of that 
Being by indication in view of otliei texts such ns a grrgr 
Surra &c so here too the word would be understood by 

indication to mean the Supreme Being who 13 the cause of the 
Universe 


Summary In order to explain how one and the same Brabnn 
can be both the Supreme Being and the individual soul the 
author has mentioned four different theories known respectively w 
the ( 1 ) (Semblance-theory ) , (2) (ReSection- 

theory ) < 3 ) ( Limitation theory ) and ( 4 ) 

( One Soul theory ) or sfuufem; ( Theory of Idealism ) 

Sorn^T? neC TY t ° re lterate even m brief what is the 
Supreme Being and what the radmdual soul according to each 

is Brake JT'h m abu:h these theories are set forth 

ZT T , ,? UUhe a ‘fo“t'°nofthe leader deserves to be 
drawn to the facts that there are porats of resemblance between 
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the and JrftTftwrars and between tbe s wt&qjj and 

and that all the VedSntius of the S'ankara school agree in the main 
doctrine of Adwaitism but differ amongst themselves in explaining 
away an experience which while it cannot be gainsaid is according 
to them not right but mistaken knowledge. 

^ — The author introduces this 

objection in order to enable him to state further that these theories 
being equally authoritative any of them can be accepted. 

The here is the which is & thing which 

cannot be brought into existence by human efforts. 

According to Narayana and Brabmananda the objector says 
that the different views with regard to a thing which can be 
accomplished by human efforts are likely to be true on 
account of differences of times and subjects but they are not 
likely to be true in this case because the thing here is not capable 
of being accomplished by human efforts. Abhyankara on the 
other hand introduces this objection by saying that a thing that is 
established can bo of one definite nature only and that it cannot bo 
said that it may he of this sort or that sort and that even if it is 
Baid so,' one explanation must be true and the others false. 

: — Doubt. 

ft — What should be Bhunned and what should bo 

accepted. 

' emifcoft ur ww — That conjecture is unsound. 

The distinction between rfhr and is based upon the Scrip- 
tures whilo the doubt whether this is a post or a man or a demon 
arises in the human mind. Henco the objector says that your 
analogy does not hold good. 

H-nffriru T ft Really yon aTo very intelligent. 

This is said in derision. What is really meant is that the 
objector is a dunce. 

•rfcfbruinmT* sirvw — This proposition ha3 already been 

established. ( 1’ide p- X )• 

— Arc repeated or corroborated. 

The root herein is with *3 as in *r*pmp. 

arm.— In the proximity of that which is with 
a purpose that which is without a purpose is its auxiliary. 
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This seems to he a rule of interpretation. I have not been 
able to trace it anywhere in the Pfirvamimansa Sutras. 

rj &T'X means a thing 'which can yield a fruit independently of 
anything else, is its opposite 

The meaning is that in the presence of a thing of the former 
class, that of the latter class becomes subsidiary to it. Thus 
the human body becomes a means for the realization of the true 
nature of the Self. The gist of the two sentences 
&c. and &c. is that the Scriptures ato 

primarily devoted to an exposition of the trae nature of the Self 
tvhich is one without a second but that does not preclude them from 
referring at times to other minor subjects Buch as the division of lb 
Into sfa and ^ , sx and they do so becauso such subjects are heipw 
at times in elucidating the main point. 

snirmmgvTmra — Moreover even th 0 

authoritativenes3 of the knowledge of duality such as a pot & c - 19 
admitted when the portion of it which is the non-dual Sat only 
i3 unknown. 

The idea underlying this statement i3 that each object consists 
of two portions, namely, ( 1 ) the Sat i. e. existence or permanent 
portion which is common to everything and ( 2 ) the Asat portion 
i. c. the peculiar name and form which distinguish that object 
from others of its own and other classes and are transitory . 
Hence when an object is percieved, it is the Sat portion thereo 
that is cognized and it is only due to the cognition thereof not to 
that of tho Asat portion that the object is said to havo been 
percieved. Hence the knowledge of an object is the knowledge of 
the Self a3 limited by tho object and therefore even the knowledge 
of duality can ho said to be the means for the attainment of right 
knowledge. 

sjHirrjjjijb ftirw: — Tho underlying idea herein 

is this 1 — Aa there cannot bo tho knowledge of ono thing and Jg no * 
ranco of another and tliero cannot be the ignorance of an inert sub- 
stanco owing to there being no means to establish it and there being 
no purposo in doing bo, it must bo concluded that it is 
tliat there is tho ignorance of a substance only because them 13 
that of the Spirit as limited by tho substance. 

It is easily intelligible tliat there can be knowledge and igu°* 
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ranee about one and tbe same entity. It is also be plain that accor- 
ding to the Tedanta doctrine, the Self alone is the reality and 
therefore there can be knowledge and ignorance about it only not 
about the non-selfs. In common parlance however it is said that 
there is the ignorance of a non-self like a pot when as a matter 
of fact there is that of the Self as limited by the pot, a non-self. 

mtn u w -A. thing is said to he a means 

of proof if it serves to lead to the knowledge of a thing that 
is unknown, 

WW — Recollection 3s not considered to be a 

means of proof because there can be recollection only of a thing 
previously known. It is not fresh knowledge but only a revival of 
knowledge previously acquired. If a means of proof were not 
held to impart a knowledge of an unknown thing recollection also 
would have to be deemed a means of proof. 

write vfbFR'- — -There are several Upanishad 

texts such assftesrraiwite scftfa, ufosuV *nju, ^rnr* srrunfomffarV, 

•rat ir€t which are mutually contradictory and therefore 

support the views of several other philosophers. In their case 
the test that is applied is whether they do or do not purport to 
impart a knowledge of a thing which is unknown and which would 
remain uncontradicted by other means of proof. 

— Tho revered author of the Varttika (on the 
Bhashya of S'rl S'ankaracharya on the Brihadarauy&kopaniahat) 
t. e, Sures'warachSrya. 

P. 31. ipnw UT H Tho meaning of this verso 

is that all those methods by which men (aspiring for final abso- 
lution) beentnn convinced (of tho true nature) of tho Self are 
good (t. t. authoritative) and they arc adjusted with tho main 
doctrine. 

Nariyana Tlrtha otpUins tho word wp-rfa: as rrjf^; (conric- 
tion) and Abhyankara explains iiwmwft vyrfa: a3 wnmrnrvtte: 
(realization of the true nature of tho Self). As there is no diffe- 
rence between conviction and realization both these explanations 
must be deemed to be correct. 

N5 ray an a derives tho word as nft werft 

srtrotf and explains it as (Qno who being 



different" from the individual souls, the Supreme Soul 'and the 
worldly phenomena, ia of the nature of one undivided Essence). 

Similarly he derives the word u faqr as and 

explains it as [ the arrangement as to 

tho division (of Brahma) into the individual souls and the Supreme 
Soul he. (which leads to) the perfection of the means towards the 
.realization of a non-distinction (between them) ]. 

fcrsft means good i. e. authoritative so far as the man who 
has an eye to the main aim, namely, final absolution, is concerned. 
Narayana and Abbyankara have adopted the other reading given 
k foot-note 2, namely, instead of The former 

has again explained the word surefiydi as meaning auildfiwi (devoid of 
stability) or ^rist (devoid of authoritativenesa with re- 

gard to the particular point dealt with therein) and Abhyankara 
as meaning (not of one fixed character). The latter ia 

required to add that it does not matter even if they are not such. 

Brahmananda and Purushottama have passed over this verso 
altogether. 

(That which) is opposed to the 
meaning which has become the purport of the Vedic texts. 

Tho purport of tho texts according to the Vedantins lies in 
imparting the knowledge of the identity of the individual souls and 
the Supreme Soul. 


If there ia anything in any method that is opposed to this 
purport it must be rejected. 

OTOi— Narayaija says that this expression has been used 
owing to tho Batne point haying been made clear in tho other 
works of the author, namely, Adtcaitaiiddhi, VcdintalalpalaliU, 
Aa\ca\taratna (-rofcj'anam) and others. 


rronw WiiVt— Sinco all the means of knowledge should lead 
o the condnsmn about the Self being without a second, all talk 
® , nuthnntatiTeness or otherwise of tho portion speaking of 
the dif fere nce between the individual souls and the Supremo So»l 
is immaterial or vain. * 

the oh«9f^f^L^ inCO i^ OaUt ^ 0r ^ a3 S lv ®n several viewa as to how 
the otieSelf become both the individual souls and the Supreme 
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Soul, a doubt aa to which of them is the authoritative one is 
likely to arise It la raised iq this form that since the division 
is an. accomplished fact there should be no room for alternative 
views as to how it takes place and so it must be determined which 
of the above views should be rejected and which accepted The 
answer to it is tint the S3id fact does admit of doubts just as m 
ordinary intercourse one and the same thing is seen by one man as 
a post, by another as a human being and by a third as a monster 
And there is no difference between this illustration and the thing 
to be proved because the latter is also a well known fact and has 
been referred to by the Scriptures because it is useful m imparting 
the knowledge of the reality Even if a thing is proved to be 
imaginary the Scriptures may refer to it for in the proximity of 
thatwhich has a purpose underljmg it, that which has none 
becomes its auxiliary It is not that all knowledge of the so called 
duality is useless, because even when its knowledge is said to take 
place, that whose knowledge really takes place is the Sat portion 
of it without which the object cannot be said to be in existence at 
all Similarly the previous ignorance is also of that portion Dot of 
the Asat portion because there cannot he the knowledge of one 
thing and the ignorance of another The author of the Varttika 
has also said that all methods which lead to the knowledge of 
the Essence are good and can be adjusted t e to say that it does 
not matter that so far as the particular point dealt with therein/ / 
they differ Hence the doubt is immaterial 

qwi frr g for — Thus the individual soul becomes 
subject to transmigration owing to his being overpowered by 
limitations 

g — "While the Supreme Beingacqmres 

omniscience &c by bringing the limitations under His control 

a mftnRi — This expression has been explained by Narayana 
Tlrtha as meaning ( owing to His having brought 

His illusive power under His Control), and by Brahmananda 
ns meaning (owing to His being 

characterized by the absence of the aforesaid quality of being over 
powered which is proved by Vedic texts &c) This is not a very 
intelligible explanation, nor does it seem to give the correct idea 
as to why Brahma becomes the Supreme Being for Brahma 
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does not become the Ruler of the Univeise simply ty remaining 
unaffected by ‘Nescience. Narayanas explanation is more lucid. 

g mqrrafr — In these two sentences the author winds 

up the discussion as to how one and the same Brahma becomes 
both the individual souls and the Supreme Soul which was com- 
menced at p. 

wg ^ — -The author now proceeds to explain 

how the same Brahma becomes the means of knowledge, thing to 
be known &c. 

For the meanings of the words *tr, &c. vide p. 57 supra. 

— It has already been established ( vide p. 
* 53 , supra) that Nescience is neither real nor unreal and therefore 
indescribable. It cannot therefore be proved to be either different 
from or identical with Brahma. This is what is meant by calling 
it 

' The Nescience above spoken of possesses 
two kinds of powers, namely, (1) the power to cover up and (2) 
the power to give rise to the phenomena. The woid amrtor has been 
explained by Brahminanda as meaning wife u urarfcT «pi*w and the 
word ns meaning wsprenig Narayana explains the 

former word ns meaning udt tft: Thus 

according to him tho wnwiRt, not only produces the impression that 
the real substance, namely Brahma, does not exist and make one 
act as if it did not exist but also prevents the rise of tho notion 
that it exists and prevents one from acting upon such a notion. I 
think this is a more appropriate explanation for Nescience really 
docs preclude one from believing that Brahma exists and acting 
upon such a belief, such is the chain of causes and effects 1 

gwwg — This illustration establishes that a 

bigger object can bo covered up or hidden from view by the 
intervention of a smaller one. 

un nuTmn, — If it is believed that it is tho eyo that 

ia covered up then tho finger too would not bo seen. 

tnr: ur ....qfbfu^ — The Neseienco above referred to after 

having covered oyer tho Spirit, becomes transformed info tho various 
objects of this universe by being joined to tho bundles of acts of the 
individual souls conserved in tho forms of impressions which arc 
bcginninglcss. 
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This method is explained m details while explaining the genesis 
of the Universe in the commentary on Verse VIII (videp w infra) 

STKTfasrarasur — Through the semblance of the Self contained 
therein 

Owing to the union of the Self with Nescience, it is reflected 
therein Seeing its reflection, it believes that it is immersed in 
Nescience just as a man on looking at his reflection in a mirror 
believes that his face is inside the mirror 

— Permeated by or strung together with the Self 

The idea underlying the sentence is that Nescience becomes 
identified with the Self through its semblance contained therein 
and hence all its pioduots also become permeated by the Self 
through that semblance 

— Just as a lamp illumines eveiy 
thing to which its rays extend so the Self also becomes the cause of 
the manifestation of all objects because there is no object that doeg 
not come m contact with it 

P 32 The Self which is the material pause 

of the universe 

This is proved by various Vedic texts such as udt ^ 
cTtjjjt to svntfhr and others 

and the Sutra qrmrrcr *ra 

jurpni^rniFcr^TV wwftT — The Self itself being the 

illuminator of all objects does not require any other means to know 
them and Icnowing them becomes omniscient 

inr u — Owing to the above reason there can 

bo no arrangement as to the means of knowledge, thing to bo 
known &c with reference to the Supreme Being 

— The vision of an individual soul is 
circumscribed owing to the limitation of the intellect put upon him 

Owing to the above limitation, 
that individual soul only gets the experience of a particular object 
whose inner organ comes m contact with it and hence the other 
souls remain unaffected by that experience 
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Here the sra; in <3* stands for the object to be cognized and 
the an in anafeOT stands for the inner organ. - - 

• It should be remarked that for the rise of knowledge it is not 
enough that one’s mind should come in contact rvith the object 
throw* any of the senses. It mnst also be in a fit condition to 
recieve the impression that may be created by the contact, that 
is the very reason why some persons see or hear things while 
others at the same place and at the Bame time do not. The reason 
is that their minds are distracted. 

The (promiscuity) here meant is that of the experiences 
of different individuals. 

t r ? ire rfamr'—J The author now proceeds to explain the process 
by which knowledge arises. 

srfmrftffcia; stftvnfora:— This is the author’s definition 

of 

It is according to him a (modification) of Nescience.^ It 
resides inside the body and pervades it throughout and is the direct 
product of the five subtle elements having at that time the predo- 
minance therein of the Sattavaguna. 

It is believed that the Sattavaguna must be predominant 
then because there is a greater proportion therein of the poition of 
it which leads to knowledge. By saying that there must be its 
predominance the author implies that there are the other gups 3 
also therein which give rise to other sentiments Buch as desire &c. 

The elements from which it is formed are believed to be the 
subtle and not the gross ones because it can go anywhere. 

It is said to ho a modification of Nescience because all products 
whatever are the outcome thereof. Hence that is its general cause 
only. Its particular cause is the five Bubble elements with the 
predominance of the Sattwaguna therein. 

— The quality of clearness is due to the mind 
being the product of tho Sattwaguna portion of the subtle elements. 

— Like molten copper &c. 

Cf - S’nfrtsj; trtmna nf^r <tot i 
fryrfe **nyTT ftrg afwr » 

^ 1 1. 21. Com. thtreon ot I*. £0. tfthe Cat, Edition. 
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Another simile employed to illustrate thfesame phenomenon 
ifl that of water assuming the form of its receptacle Thus in the 
Adwmicmddhi Parichchheda P it is said that the inner organ is 
like the eje which is made of light, that it having gone out through 
the senses, pervades the object connected therewith and assumes its 
form just as the watet of rivers &c having gone out through 
i water course dssumes the form of a water basin round the trunk 
of a tree and yet keeps up its connection with its source This 
action itself is called a Cf also \ and Manual 

of Hindu Pantheism by Jacob, p 105 * 

nvj- xi as the sun light becomes 

quickly contracted when it has to enter through a smaller aperture 
and expanded u hen it has to enter through a bigger one so the 
mind becomes quickly contracted and expanded according as the 
object to be cognized is small or big 

The mind is believed to consist of parts owing to 
its being the product of the 6ve subtle elements 

.. sprint— The mind having completely per- 
vaded inside the body and roundabout the pot lemains connected 
with the body and the pot, like the eye 

Just as the ejo does not become severed from the body while 
seeing a distant object like the sun oi a mountain, so the mmd too 
does not get disconnected from the body 

ifcffriTnwmu — The portion thereof between 

the body and the object being elongated like n staff which is known 
os ^f^rsTTW ( knowledge produced by a modification of the mmd) is 
called the act 


^ — The portion of the 
mmd v Inch pervades the object is called the quahtj cf being fit to 
become manifest which makes the object an object of knowledge. 


u?r wrf W i rvT Although it is the Self that 

becomes manifest in all the three parts, it receives three different 
designations owing to the portion of the mind which makes it 
manifest iu each ca«e being different 


1 Aduxiilap>a~jar% Strut IcJ 1 p 8C 

a “Tht r*nd« , rw IT PF 3W « 

14 
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site wsjTctil, — The thing to ho known in each case is tko 

Brahma or the Self contained in tlio object which is unknown. 


It has been explained abovo that according to the Vedanta 
doctrine even when knowledge or ignorance of an object is spoken 
of, it is the knowledge or ignorance of Braliraa that is to bo under- 
stood because the ideas of knowledge and ignoranco cannot be 
associated with the material forms of the objects. ( Vide p. 80 supra). 
That exapUnation ia based upon the theory that Brahma is the 
only reality and the present, remark is quite consistent with that 
explanation. 


^ — The same being known becomes the fruit 

or result ( of the act ). • 

Summary— 'Eh® fact that the same Brahma appears as the 
knower, the means of knowledge, the act of knowledge and the 
thing to be known is shown to be consistent with the Veditnta 
doctrine of there being only one Brahma without a second in this 
manner that Nescience has two kinds of poweis, namely ( 1 ) that 
of covering up the Self and ( 2 ) that of creating the tnulfctformed 
phenomena. By the first power, it first covers up the Self and 
then becomes transformed into the various objects of the universe 
in the order mentioned at pp. infra. As it has become 
identified with the Self through the latter’s reflection therein, all its 
products also are permeated by the Self and since the latter is the 
illuminator of all objects whatever as a lamp is that of those that 
dome in contact with it, it becomes the omniscient Supreme Being 
Without the help of any means of proof. But as the individual 
souls are limited by their respective intellects or inner organs, those 
objects only at e cognized by that particular soul whose inner organ 
fit for its manifestation comes in contact with them. 


• a M he , pr ° CeS3 by whioh - ignition takes place in the case of the 
in m ua souls is this — -The modification of Nescience which 
18 , . 9 <brect F°dnct of the Sattwaguna portion of the five 
If lL 6 ements 'go™ out of the body through any 

assume^ s ™ se * or S a a pervades the object to be percieved and 
■ i i, "J**?” ' ,USt M molte:1 copper assumes that of the mould 
, 1 , 13 Poured while hot, it being capable of immediate 

contraction and expansion hke the ra„ of the 6 un. Even while 



ii; has thud gone out, the body does not become devoid of it. 
What happens is that one portion of it remains in the body, 
one goes out and envelopes the object and a third acting like a rod 
connects the body with the object. The first is called the knower, 
the second, the quality of being fit for manifestation of the object 
which makes it an object of knowledge, and the third the act of 
knowledge known as aftn-rre. The object to be known is of course the 
Brahma-Chaitanya inside the object. Owing to the purity of these 
portions that Chaitanya becomes manifest therein, After mani* 
fesfcatiou it is known as the result of the act. Although the 
Chaitanya that becomes manifest in all the three parts of the 
inner organ is the same, it acquires three different names as above- 
mentioned owing to the parts of the inner organ in which it becomes 
manifest being different. 

P, 34. 3tw ^ — The author now proceeds to explain 

what function the ffa performs while making the Chaitanya in the 
object manifest. As there are the different theories as to the nature 
of the individual souls referred to at pp. * w supra, the functions 
would be different according to the nature of the soul in each 
theory. The author therefore says referring to those theories that 
in the case of the theory in which the soul is limited by the inner 
organ and that of that in which it is a reflection in Nescience and 
is present everywhere the function of the mind has for its objects 
the forging of a connection between the knowing-self and the object- 
self and the removal of the veil on the latter and in the case of the 
theory in which the soul being limited by Nescience is omnipresent 
but covered over the function of the mind has for its object only the 
breaking of the veil on an object-self as in that case the soul 
himself being the material cause of the universe is already connected 
with all objects. 

It has already been said that knowledge is of the nature of a 
sjfk of the Hence what is meant here is that in the for- 

mer two cases knowledge performs the double function cf forging a 
connection between the knowing-self and the object-self and of 
breaking the veil of ignorance over the former and in the last case 
tbe single one of breaking the veil of ignorance only. 

means attended by Nescience which has been identified 
with all its effect?. 
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mjr. means devoid of identification with the objects each u » 
pot Sc. This is due to the feet that in that theory the material 
M.US3 of the world is Brahma who is different from the knowing- 
self. 

STT^; means having been tlic subject of the veil of ignorance 
by the limitation of the pot &c. in the form of the consciousness 
‘I do not know the pot.’ 

In the third case, there is no necessity of forging a connection 
between the knowing-self and the object-self because on the remo- 
val of the veil of ignorance knowledge arises automatically in the 
former, it being already connected with everything. 

The views referred to in the first two cases aro those of PrakS- 
s f p.tm5, Sarvajfia Muni and Sures'warachSrya and that in the last 
is that of V&ohaspati Misfra. 

P. 85. U3 %’Tnm..*. smt—By a reference to the previ- 

ous paragraph of the text it will be seen that there is 0039 
which the qfw has the single function of forging a connection and 
that there are two cases in which it has the double function o» 
forging a connection and removing tho veil. Hence it should be 
understood that the author has hereby referred to those two cases 
collectively by the one expression 

The objection stated in plain language is this:— A ?ftT is requir- 
ed only to forge a connection between the individual's inner organ 
and an object not connected with it perpetually. The attributes 
and absence of attributes of the inner organ having that organ f° r 
their substratum are always connected with it. So too Brahma 
being omnipresent must be deemed to have been perpetually con- 
nected with all objects whatever. Hence there is no necessity to 
believe that the has in such cases to forge a connection between 
the inner organ and the objects i. e. the attributes and absence of 
attributes and Brahma. 

srn, $cfrJrcr.......,.wnui^ — The reply to that objection 19 

this - .— It should not be believed that the sole function of the inner 
organ is to become connected by its uTtt with the object and to esta- 
blish a connection between the soul and the object through itself. 
It is also its function to make the object clear by removing thy 
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veil of ignorance over the object after being connected with the 
latter, to cany its shape with itself and to make it manifest to the 
soul limited by it. You ( i. e. the objector ) have established a 
connection between the soul and the attributes and absence' of attri- 
butes and Brahma. Hence in the case of illusory silver, only its 
connection with the soul is established without a of Nescience 
but the veil of ignorance over ib cannot be destroyed and it cannot 
become pure without such a 

«nron^ — Even though Brahma is by itself pure, 

there is the necessity in its case of the breaking of the veil of 
ignorance over it which can be done only by such a 

sisTr’nrsft..* Eyen though Brahma-Chaitanya 

j. e. the general Cbaitanya residing in the object is uncovered in tho 
case of silver appearing in a mother-of-pearl because the idea there- 
of is itself concieved on account of ignorance and is ignorance itself, 
still it not being clear a of ignorance is required to make it 
pure. 

vmW$r 3 — In the case of the attributes &c. on 

the other hand a is required not only to make them clear 
but also to break the veil of ignorance over them. 

ifa — For these reasons where the object like Brahma 

is pure but covered over the knowing-self becomes connected with it 
by the ^frT which gives rise to knowledge and where it is uncovered 
yet impure as in the case of silver appearing in a mother-of- 
pearl, its connection is formed by a gfw of ignorance. But in 
the case of pleasures, pains &o. where the Chaitanya is uncovered 
and pure there is no necessity of a They become cognised 

by themselves i. e, without the intervention of a ?fw. 

— By these words the author winds 

up the whole discussion. 

According to Narayana the expression 1$ to be 

understood at the end. 

I am of opinion that the words nsnra should also be understood 
therein inasmuch as the objection was with regard to the realiza- 
tion of not only the attributes and their absence but also 
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of Bramlia and it Has been explained that there being no 
connection between the knowing-self atid Brahma the realization of 
the latter does not take place without a gfw and that connection 
takes place by the which gives rise to the realization of 
Brahma. . 1 

-t 

Summary - — It has been explained at pp. ^vU supra that 
knowledge takes place by means of a gfrT of the inner organ 
which consists of its going forth from the eye or any other organ of 
sense to the object to be cognized, its assuming the shape of that 
object juat as molten copper assumes that of a mould into which it is 
poured and that done, what the does is to forge a connection 
between the knowing-self and the object-self and to break the veil 
of ignorance or simply to break the veil according as the knowing- 
self is believed to have been perpetually unconnected or connected 
with the objects of the world. 

How in the case of the former belief the objection is raised 
that e\ en in that case the realization of the attributes and absence 
of attributes of the mind and Brahma should take place without 
the intervention of a $fh because the attributes <&c. are perpe- 
tually connected with the mind and the soul is a modification of 
Brahma itself. 
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■’ ^ — To the statement made above that 

Brahma though pure is coveted over and therefore requires a ffa 
for forging a connection between it and the knowing-self, this 
objection is anticipated because it is not easily intelligible how 
Brahma which is omniscient as being self-resplendenji without a 
blemish could have a covering. 

Rn^n^ — The answer to that objection is that 

though Nescience one of whose attributes is to cover over objects 
doe 3 not .affect the Supreme Being which would not otherwise 
be omniscient it does affect the individual .soul who has become 
subject to it as being limited by the mind. Hence it is spoken 
of as covered over so far as the individual soul is concerned. 

— The above objection also being 
shown to be untenable, the author now reiterates what was stated 
at the beginning of the discussion as to the function of the ffh 
by the remark src vt &c. ( vidcp. supra. ) 

According to the amrur and sfafrnpir^s the material causa 
of the universe is Brahma. That is proved to be covered over and 
therefore in need of a *rfrt not only for breaking the veil of ignorance 
over the object bat also for establishing a connection between tbe 
knowing-self and the object-self. Hence in the case of those theories, 
the must be deemed to perform that double function. Ac- 
cording to the the individual soul is himself the material 

cause of the phenomenal world and is therefore always connected 
with each object. Hence in its case, the must be deemed to 
perform the single function of breaking the veil of ignorance over 
the object. 

— This is an objection to the 

theory of knowledge itself of the Adwaitins as set forth at pp. 

The reasoning underlying it is thii: — According to you 
when it is said that there is tho ignorance of an object, what is 
meant is that there is that of Brahma and similarly when it is said 
that an object is known, what is known is Brahma. Further 
according to yourtheory of knowledge, it takes place by the removal 
of the veil of ignorance over the object which according to your 
doctrine 13 Brahma itself and when that veil which is the same 
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everywhere is removed and Brahma lias becomo known, there must 
be final absolution by the single act of knowledge of an object such 
as a pot, 

P. 3 G. vsrrabnfarat ^ — In the above objection it 

has been assumed that ignorance is one and the same everywhere. 
Now the objector goes further and says that even if it is assumed 
that the ignorance is manifold, still the objection holds good 
because though ignorance may be different in the case of each 
individual and it may be admitted that by a single act of know- 
ledge of a pot by an individual all individual souls may not be 
freed from bondage still that particular individual must be because 
in his case the ignorance is one only. 

There is a reference here to 
an ancient popular belief that when n particular jewel is placed in 
front of fire the latter loses for the time being its power of burning 
the objects coming in contact with it and that when again a parti- 
cular stimulating plant is placed near it or when a particular 
stimulating incantation is recited the jewel becomes overpowered 
for the time being and consequently the power of fire to burn the 
objects coming in contact with it is revived. 

In this analogy the wfh corresponds to the the to 
the srroun and the to the plant or incantation. 

So long as the is there it sterilizes the whose effect is 
to cover up as the sterilizes the *ri 9 f. When it is not there 
is in fa)} fares as ibs 778$ is aii-pOirerfai in lbs absence of the piant 
or so long as the incantation is not recited and therefore does its 
work which is that of making an existing visible thing appear as 
if it did not exist and were not visible, as the nf&r does its, namely, 
that of sterilizing fire. 

. wU’Jiwcjsqh — That being so, it is ignorance accom- 

panied by the absence of a produced by a means of' proof, 
which is capable of producing the consciousness that a thing which 
fexists and is visible does not exist and is not visible, that is called 
a covering. 
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— When a is produced by 

an appropriate means of proof, ignoiance which though existing is 
as good as not existing owing to the absence of a limiting agent 
and is therefore incapable of doing its work, is said to have been 
overpowered by it 

So the answer to the above objection is that when the 
knowledge of an object such as a pot &o is pioduced, ignorance is 
tiot completely destroyed 01 removed but is only temporality 
overpowered by the ffw and until it is completely destroyed or 
removed final absolution cannot take place even of the particular 
individual soul wlio knows the object 

. . srair — This explanation raises a further doubt as to 
xvhethei when is only temporarily overpowered .and not 

completely destioyed by a Nescience too would not bo 

completely destroyed by rrsniR and if it is nob so destroyed 
then theie would never be final absolution 

.... w trn^b t snftflto wfr- 1 The author’s solution 
is that there is a difference between srur and hut That which takes 
place in the case of the perception of an object is philosophically 
speaking not a jtjtt but a and is a jot only for the purposo 
of and would cease to be such when contradicted while that 
^hich takes place by the knowledge of a is the real hut 

"which would remain uncontradicted 

The expression has been explained by Nililyana 

Tirtha as ( only by the right knowledge 

relating to that which is the subject of ignorance) Abhyaokara 
solves the compound os TOi ut ftav w fit'nrt 

m urn uvrr This explanation though more prolix 

leads to the same meaning 

For a note on the word tu?ep ~ sujva 

— The fact that S’uka, Vamadcva, Janalca and 
others were actually freed fioin bondage is one additional and a 
stronger proof of the fact that freedom from bondage does take 
place on the removal of ignorance and the rise of the knowledge 
of Brahma. 

rrrjff wor^rg;- — According to NarSyaija Tirtha 
15 



the Scriptures vrotlld bo unaulhoritativc if freedom from bondage 
were not to take place in the ca«e of one who strires for it. 
Brahnunanda aoys that the texts alluded to hero aio fajTWUT* 
and others of that type. Abhyankara says that they 
are WsfomrfriT feprrfr and others. Both these texts fall in the 
category of thoso which promise final absolution on the realization 
of the true nature of the Self. 


is recognized as a sixth smm by both the schools of 
Mimaiisa. For its illustration vide pp. G5-66 supra. 


— This verso is found with a 
slight variation in Khandana-Khanda-lihadya, a work of S'ri* 
Harsha believed by Drs Thebaut nnd Ganganalh JliS to have 
been composed probably in the 8lh century A. D, 1 'J he verge 
there reads: — 

tregrtHtfopT I 

Pwfq *pi gt*reithw.i n 


The meaning of the verse given in the teat is that if a fact is 
otherwise unaccountable and an inference drawn from it accounts 
for it, that is a sufficient answer to an objection that its parallel is 
not seen at other places because an infer ence drawn from circum- 
stances is the strongest means of proof. 


The term mgswrfarr has been explained by NarSyana Tlrtha 
as ( leading to the knowledge of the rela- 

tion of a thing to be destroyed ami a destroyer between knowledge 
and mnftrunr-e This is obt Joo?b’ »inng the thing in bn 

destroye d^ is aw R and tho destroyer i„ sj R He should have said 
HTSirTrasl.HM,.i;rar-re. l r Even that too would not be tho iiteinl 
meaning but the purport of the evpression only. The literal mean- 
ing thereof would be simply -leading to the attainment of the 
object ( in v,ew ) ' mreswaw. has been explained by the same 
commentator as tgnatgrht-t Strand Brahmananda as „*rar- 
’ tmnt twrtt Both mean the same th ing as is mentioned nlove. 

,i ’■™r‘ZV° U “* KUJyai* 

Ih, Men Sl«»,Jr S<r„.\ Sa 4. fol. J. ( January 1 m ) r . 

2 , Calcutta Ed\Uon p. 14. 
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^zr^q^i«4<uirft — The author gives this alter- 
native explanation also as to why by the knowledge of an object 
on one occasion ignoiance either as to all other objects or as to 
ones true natuieis not destroyed 

This explanation is based upon the belief that the ignorance 
with legard to each object is one of the numerous forms which the 
original ignorance assumes just as water assumes the forms 
of bubbles 

means ( coverings of 

the Self as limited by objects such as a pot &c ) 

.. ^ — Each case of knowledge o£ 

an object implies a corresponding one of its previous non existence 
Hence there is a possibility of as many instances of pievious 
nonexistence as there are of knowledge In the above case 
ignorance of an object means nothing else but the previous 
non-existence of 1 nowledge Hence there are as many cases 
of ignorance as there are of knowledge That being the case, 
rt is no wonder that there should not be the total eradication 
°f ignorance in general about all objects whatever or that as 
to one s true natuio by the mere knowledge of one object on one 
occasion only and that there should be the destruction of the veil 
over that object only by tho ffrr of the mind for tho purposo 
of making it manifest to the knowing self 

Summary - — It is assumed in tho first para at p that 
Brahma is at times covered over So tho doubt was raised liow it 
could be coveied over being e\er lesplendent Tins is answered by 
saying that it is slid to hate been covered over only with reference 
If* JAw lYiviYmfcnri 1 sum 1 w A*? Awr Avtovbm' subysci t£> 

Further it is said there that what the sPr of the mind 
docs in each case is to lift tho veil of ignorance over the object-self 
whether it forges a connection between it and the knowing self 
or not So an objection is raised hero that if the veil of ignorance 
is broken in such a ca«o why docs not man bccomo freed from tho 
cyclo of births and deaths This fict is explained in two ways, 

( 1 ) tint wjnt happens in the case of each act of knowledgo cfnn 
olject is not tho complete destruction of the veil of ignorance but 
its being overpowered for tho tunc being by the tfu of the mind 
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just a jewel having the power to sterilize fire is overpowered for 
the time being when a paiticular plant is placed near it or a parti- 
culai incantution is recited in front of it and ( 2 ) that the ca^es of 
the ignorance with reference to the different objects like those of 
the previous non-existence of knowledge are modifications only 
of the original ignorance as babbles arising out of the same 
storeage of water are of the water contained therein and m that 
case it 13 but meet that by the destruction of the veil over an object 
ignorance as to that object only should be destroyed and not the 
original ignorance which is the cau°e ol bnths and deaths. 


To the former explanation a sif]s~ohjert}on is raised and that 
is that if at the time of the rise of knowledge ignorance were 
not destroyed but only temporarily ovei powered by the 
then it Would not be destroj ed eaen by tlio knowledge of Brahma. 
That is removed by saying that as the knowledge ruining from 
the great sentences uviunr &c which remains uncontradicted by 
other means of proof unlike that ai using from s°nse-perception ia 
believed by all to put to an end to ignorance completely, as we 
know also by personal experience that it does, uud as many a 
Vedic text would be without any meaning if it were otherwise, 
which is the stiongest ground for beheaing that fact, the said 
objection is untenable 


P 38 * 3 , * gr— The author makes a 

digression here m order to put forward his own view with regard 
to an allied subject 


It has already been established that the Veil of ignorance is 
removed by direct perception He now raises a side-issue whether 
it is removed by other means of proof such as inference <kc 


.. . —In the first case r e if it is 

believed that the veil is removed by other means of proof then a 
delusion of an object of direct perception as the yellowness of a 
conch which appears owing to a defect m the eye would he removed 
simply by the inference that a particular conch is white because 
it is a conch I, he other conches, , e to say, without medical 
treatment 


rmjwftwi means a delusion which raaltes a false thing 
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directly perceptible such the yellowness of a conch which appears 
owing to a defect in the ejo of the seer 

s7fvrEi^f^r7T^T£ ipr — Every delusion has for its 

material cause the ignorance of the substratum just as a mistaken 
notion of the existence of siher has that of a mothei of pearl 
Hence if that ignorance is lemoved by an inference 01 by 
knowledge derived from one who knows the fact then the mistaken 
notion ought to be lemoved 

This has been added m order to support the above objection 

^rfwgiifiT ^ it *ttu; — T his is an additional reason in 
support of the objection 

is knowledge generated by reasoning 
means Tor the icahzation of the Self’ 

Naiayana Tntha says that this expression means ‘foi the sake 
of tho direct knowledge known as srjr 

means ‘hearing, meditation &c * 

The ground of tho objection is that if Nescience is lemoved 
by reasoning only there is no necessity to hear the Scriptures from 
a preceptor, to meditate o\er the meaning thereof and concentrato 
tho mmd thereon because the object of doing all that is to causo 
tho removal of Nescience 

sj — If i* is believed (hat the sell of 

ignorance is not remoi ed bj inference A.c tl cn it cannot be said 
that there is fire on tho mountain unless tho ignorance ns to its 
existence at that place is rciuoicd on tho perception of smoko there, 
for the caw'c of the impediment is still theie 
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Cf. smstgn?? ^ msred 

^ S*RrfoEr *rn?*n% me$ I 

^RhlITqqi|ft^R^rqJl ?£. SIT- l-Vtt II. 

<nrra.... ftodc* — The foimer of them is removed by tbs 

bind of knowledge which is common to things that are before one 
eyes and tho&e that are not. 

3?or the removal of the ignorance residing in the knowing-self 
it ia not necessary that there should be direct perception. A word 
of a man on whom we can rely or a sign of the existence of the v 
thing is sufficient for that purpose. Thm is inferred from the 
experience that once it is inferred that there is fire on a mountain 
even though it is not actually seen or that there is a country like 
England, F ranee, Japan or China even though one may not have 
actually gone to any of them, the belief that it does not exist does 
not again arise. 

frdtd 3 .. ...... — The latter kind of ignorance is removed 

by direct perception only. 


— There is a rule that knowledge 

destroys the ignorance with respect to that object and in that form 
with respect to which and in which form it is produced. 


Knowledge produced by inference &c. consists of a change in 
the state of the mind preceded by a mental vision of a pot Sco. 
and lias no connection with any object outside it. It therefore 
destroys tho ignorance n» to its existence which existed in the 
mind. On the other hand knowledge pioduced by direct perception 
consists of a change in the state of the mind which is preceded by a 
connection formed between it through a sense organ and tho 
object. Hence it destioys not only the ignorance in the mind as to 

toi *> «”*“»« at a particular 
place in a particular fotm, by producing a mental imago. 

Aa;Slnri e r''r b : cn iad different| y >» ■>»««* p™ 3 . 

A di: erent reading has been alieady noted in foot-note 3 atp. 

™Tu.m# Ti 6l“ Irad “ 11,6 f "' t part of il « *TWr 

and rmteall of the second part he reads 
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the following t« o sentences, namely, 5f^fi*rTOfsrnifanfcT 

i srq^Tg-R^^ ftw^r jRsftvnr- 

f tpr^{5ui"-ii^. Abhynnhara leads the first part of the 
sentence like Naraj’ana and ps foi the second also lie reads the two 
sentences but with some variations which do not however make 
any material change m their meanings. 

It may be noted that the expression means 

the same thing as and that jt has therefoie been used 

with refeience to only which is being explained and that 

the words and arrfrey have been used therein with reference to 
things not knowledge. 

'Rtsnrrsmt WTRTjfutgHT — Puiushottama says that this is 

a quotation fiom the Vdrltila of SurcsVaraclwr} a. So docs 
Abhyatikuia. None of them has however given the number of the 
verse and the chaptci in w hich it occurs I Imro not been ablo 
to find it there but have found it in the Panchadadi ns noted in 
the text. 

Ahhyankara has explained the word to mean 
Naraynna has expl lined the expressions armTi^fo^ur and 
WTRi^rt^Tf ns and tf wrtfrH x^resrpniiftnsftOT 

respcctix ely. These arc of course free renderings. 

forrgjTRi^ — TIjc author now 

winds up the discussion as to vvliat the means of proof other than 
direct perception me able to do and what direct perception is 
able to do. 

rrciTftnbfe wvtjtr — It is staled by the author 

at the commencement of the coiiiiii f ntii y n n the first verse 

( Julep. < ) that accot ding to the \ieu <>f tlic Aupimsliadas tbo 
Self is really without any attribute* but *t partakes of those of 
being the doer «kc. on account of Nescience Having cleared off 
nil doubts with respect to the theory of winch according to 
them is tl.o cause of the Self partaking of tho«c attribute*, ho 
reas-erts tint view in some what difilrent word* in the form of a 
conclusion. 

rrvrrt.hcre mc^ns ‘since v»<n»r is without any faults'. 

The attributes above spoken of are (110*0 of Nescience and its 
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product the inner organ Thc«o attribute* are peon to nttnch to 
the Self which is without any attributes Hint is (mistaken 
knowledge) Such knowledge arises because of tho mistaken 
identification of the Self with Ncsuenco ami tho inner organ to 
whom they really belong llus is the way m which tho conclusion 
is established 

P. 39 ^3 rront . — As against tho abo\o 

statement one doubt is likely to bo raised and that is whether tho 
attributes which belong to others, namely , Nescience and the 
inner organ, arc experienced ns residing in tho Self though 
residing in tho others or whether they oro produced in the Self 
If the first alternate o is accepted then there is tho possibility of 
tho S TWfgnmfiT ( expcrienco of a tiling as otherwise ) being accepted 
If on tho other hand tho second is accepted, then tho mam 
doctrine falls to the ground bccauso it would then be accepted that 
they are produced m tho Self just ns they nro produced m the 
inner organ It cannot be said that there is a distinction between 
tho two owing to tho nature of tho connection of each with tho 
attributes because intimato connection being denied, connection 
everywhere mean9 identification duo to Nescience If on tho 
other hand, it is said that in tho cnee of the one tho nttnbutcs 
have a samsrfcs ( phenomenal ) existence nnd m that of tho other 
( imaginary ), then m asniuch ns the attributes are 
experienced in two different forms there is a distinction between 
them This objection is cleared off m this passage upto tho 
expression 

The expression has been explained by Ahhynn 

kaia to mean carpr JTtftfa He has furtliei explained what 

is meant by it, by saying that the silver that appears m a mother 
of pearl is not real because on the rise of true knowledge it erases to 
appear and that it is neither unreal because such a thmrr cannot 
appear to exist even through a fault Hence such silver is incapable 
of being described either as real or unreal and therefore it is said to 
be indescribable, t e to say, of a nature different from the real and 
the U nreal For a comparison of tins kind of rrrfk with the 
*rararon% of the Naiyayikos vide Dus Gupta, s History of Indian 
Philosophy, Vol I pp 485-89 

ruir There w a sharp distinction between 
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objects of perception. On the other Hand the pare Self believed 
in by the Aupanishaddjs remains unchanged even in the state' of 
deep sleep. It is therefore that their view is stated to be the best. 

Summary — It had been said in the preceding passage that 
liberation took place only on the eradication of ignorance by 
the acquisition of the knowledge of the sense of any of the 
With reference to that a query is raised here whether 
other means of proof such as inference &c. are or are not capable 
of eradicating the veil of ignorance. This is answered by saying 
that ignorance has two aspects, one consisting of grossness residing 
in the Self as limited by the objects of the world and the other of 
dulness residing in the individual soul, that corresponding to them 
two effects are produced, namely, non-manifestation in the former 
and ignorance as to the existence thereof in the latter and that 
the latter can but tbe former cannot be eradicated by knowledge 
produced by inference &c. It is also incidentally explained that 
when false knowledge is produced by an object of sense-perception, 
it can be eradicated only by direct perception not by inference. 

Further according to the Vedanta doctrine the attributes of 
being the doer, eDjoycr kc. belong to the mind not the Self yet 
they appear ns belonging to the latter owing to its identification 
with the mind. With reference to that it may bo said that those 
attributes must be said to be produced in the Self as indescribables 
owing to superimposition and when it is so said the attributes 
would bo appearing in two different forms, an ordinarily real one 
called and an imaginary one called wre fj E n s . But that objec- 

tion is groundle-'a because the attributes cannot bo so distinguished 
cither because the Self is identified with the mind or because what 
is superimposed is the mind together with the attributes. 

Tno existence o1 fuo'knower, t'ne thing to 'bo “known kc. be in" 
thus shown to be consistent with the Adwaita doctrine there is no 
contradiction owing to the admission of a reflection kc. as the 
result of a beginningless superimposition of Nescience and no Wo 
mto the doctrine of the Bauddhls owing to a difference in condi- 
tions being behev ed to be the cause of the separate exUtenco of 
the knower, the thing to be known ie. 


• , may be recalled that the Madfausudsna 

introduced the first verso of the Stotra by saying that a work of this 
nature was necessary because though it was a fact that tbo know- 
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e ge of the true nature of the Self arose from the Mahavakyas, 
ou s were likely to arise m the minds of men with poor intellect, 
p® tfien mentioned the views of the diffeient philosophers from the 
^Urvakasdownto the Aupamshadas-and stated thatS'ankaracharya 
a composed the first verse m order to prove that the last alone 
was e correct one He then explained how the different views 
a ot e-mentioned could be deemed to have been referred to in the 
said verse and eleared off some objections which seemed to him 
1 e y to be raised against his interpretation and stated that the 
reason for the rejection of the othei views was contained m the 
expression which meant being variable 01 destructible 

y nature He then established that nature of the body &c by 
reasoning Thereafter he mtioduced the expression 
R |th the objection how the Self could be said to be immutable 
17 en ** ,s our common expenence that m deep Bleep there is no 
consciousness though according to the Adwaitins the Self is of the 
natuie of knowledge Having then explained the meaning of that 
expression by saying that there was not the absence of the Self 
the state of deep sleep in asmuch as it existed as the witness of 
that state, he established seriatim the following points either by 1 
reasoning or on the authority of certain Vedic texts, namely, 

( J ) why it W as necessary to believe in the existence of a Witness 
apart from the knower, ( 5 ) whether there is any basis for 
Such a belief, ( 3 ) why the immutable Self was believed to be 
0 witness not the mmd which made knowledge possible and 
) why the mind which wasjnert was believed to be the support 
of knowledge (pp « to n ) 

The answer to the last point being that the mmd acquired 
the power of being the support of knowledge owing to its taking a 
reflection of the Self due to its extreme purity like a mirror or to 
*he nr^rwinwmT ( mistaken identification ) of the Self with it, that 
g'lve an occasion to establish the following further points, namely, 

( 1 ) how a thing having no form and no limbs could be reflected, 

( 2 ) even if it were possible whether there is any S'Hstric 

authority for saying that the Self is in fact reflected and { 3 ) 
whether the theory of ««mr can be logically established. 

The attempt to establish that theory extends upto the end of 
the commentary on that verse as several points of a polemical 
nature are established on raising them incidentally. } 
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The line of reasoning adopted in doing so is that the 
common consciousness ‘I am a man,’ *1 am the doer,’ *1 am the 
enjoyer’ &c is neither recollection nor right knowledge but a 
mistaken notion that the cause of such a notion is beginningless 
ignorance which can neither be said to be real nor unreal and is 
therefore indescribable and is yet a positive entity not a mere 
negatton of knowledge nor of the nature of delusion, doubt or a 
succession of either of them, that this ignorance is superimposed 
upon the Self and gives rise to the notion of the ego, that on the 
Self as superimposed by it aie superimposed the attributes of the 
ego and the senses, that on the Self as superimposed by the latter, 
the gross body is superimposed and that the euperimposition of 
the original ignorance is begmningless by itself but those of the 
others, t e the ego down to the gross body are related to one 
another like the seed and the sprout ( pp to ) 

The said theory being thus established, gave an occasion to 
clear up two other doubts, namely ( 1 ) how the one Self could 
be divided into and and ( 2 ) how it could be divided into 
four parts which were necessary for each act, namely, the knower, 
the means of knowledge, the act of knowledge and the thing 
to be known 

In trying to clear up the first, he has set forth four theories 
which are known respectively as ( 1 ) ( 2 ) 

( 3 ) and ( 4 ) or and stated at the 

end that it matters very little which is accepted as satisfactorily 
explaining the phenomena in question because there is no difference 
between their exponents as to the main doctrine (pp ^ to a.t) 

While clearing up the second he explains the method by which 
knowledge arises and refutes certain objections which are likely ta 
he raised by rival philosophers (pp ^ to 

Having done that he winds up tho discussion for the time 
being by saying that other arrangements will be explained later on 
and reiterate 3 the conclusion that the Self remaining unchanged in 
tho state of deep sleep while the body, senses and mind being 
liable to changes and being objects of perception, the views of those 
philosophers who consider the Self to be identical with any of the 
latter are mistaken and that of the AupamshadSs the right 
one (p \\) 
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Verse II. — It may be so. 

This is one of the ways in which discussion on one topic being 
closed, that of another is commenced e. g. vide S'anlaras Bhas'ya 
on the Erahmasutras II. 1. 25. & 31, II. 2. 3 , 6 & 7' 1 . 

P. 40. — The doubt here raised is 

this: — If the Self is without attributes and all intercourse is based 
upon superimposition then the Vedic injunctions such as zn^rolt 

and others would be rendered unauthoritative because the 
Self not being a doer or enjoyer would not proceed to any actions, 
and if the Vedas are rendered unauthoritative, the existence of 
Brahma cannot be proved as that is the only accepted means of 
proof for it and therefore to avoid that result you should admit 
that the knower &c. are real things. 

is the third Sutra of the first Pada of the first 
Adhyaya of the S'cirlrala Sutras. It means that the Scriptures 
*• «. the Vedas are the source of knowledge of Brahma. 

fife ffrau^ 3^4 3T — The above objection is met by 

asking whether you mean that the Vedas would be unauthorita- 
tive before the knowledge of that true nature of the Self arises 
or after it. 


— It can be explained that upto 
the time of the eradication of Nescience all the differences must 
exist. 

means ‘having for their subjects things which 
aie affected by Nescience’. 

tHruun Ihe tcajvrtw d pnsd aw jJvi’Kifp'woir, -* 

revelation &c..are not capable of being contradicted until one's 
ignorance is eradicated. 

Without hindrance. 

It is quite obvious that all the means of proof are concerned 
with finite objects whether they exist on the physical or metaphy- 
sical plane. They are therefore useful only so long as the original 


1. JV. S. F. Edition, f>p. 474, 479, 49o, 490, 497. 
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ignorance exists. The Vedas too being "one of the means are 
useful only upto that stage and not further. 

Purushottam has in this connection raised the point that the 
illustration wrenr! occurs in tlic portion of the Vedas 

white the existence of Brahma is to bo proved from ita srrrmvr 
portion and that it might therefore be argued that even if the 
former portion is proved to be unautboritative the latter would 
not be and disposes of it by saying that the Vedas constitute 
one entire work and that therefore if one part thereof ’is proved 
to be unauthoritative, the whole must be deemed to have been 
proved to be such. He further points out that the Upanishads 
which constitute the contain seieral injunctions for per- 

forming Upasana. Hence if the above reasoning is sound, the 
portions thereof containing those injunctions would also have to bo 
excluded. The result thereof would be that only a portion of a 
portion on)y of the Vedas would be authoritative. This involves 
the fault called srowtdbwmu in logic. 

fjdfr — The alternative view is that the Vedas are 

not authoritative after the rise of the knowledge of Brahma. 

This view is acceptable to the author as can be seen from the 
verse which follows. 


W’tT 1 — This is the nominative plural of the word mn which 
is derived from the root 10 TJ. That root ordinarily means 
'to paint, colour or dye’ but in same cases it also means 'to exert 
oneself or to spread or expand or extend’. The ordinaty meaning 
is not applicable when the word n*r is used with reference to the 
Brahmanas, Kshatriyas and others because though the Brahmanas 
. Kshatriyas and Vais'yas had bodies of the same colour., ±hair 
Varnas were different. It is not right also to translate it by the 
word ‘caste' because white the modern castes are water-tight com- 
partments, the Vanias were not as can be seen from the numerous 
instances of Vashshtha, Vis'wamitra, and others and the elaborate 
rT °V Bharmas'astra given in Chapter X of Mann’s Code. It 
is therefore proper to understand the root i n the latter word 
to have been used in the sense of. either ‘to exert oneself or to 
spread or expand. The iirst sense would fit in because though the 
. r bM,id ^P 011 ' Occupations as is commonly 
supposed, they did to a certain extent indicate ocoupationstand 
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the Varna of a man proved to be an index to the wa y in uliich he 
exerted himself for his daily bread. The second sense would fit 
in still more than that because the Yaraas were capable of spread- 
ing or expanding with the spread or expansion of the Aryan race 
owing to the divisions having been based on the qualities inherent 
in the individuals and the actions that they did . 1 Chapter X of 
Manu’s Code contains sufficient evidence of these Varnas being 
elastic enough to embrace within their folds persons who what- 
ever their parentage, possessed certain qualities and followed 
certain occupations. The fact that in course of time these Varnas 
gave place to the castes in the modern sense is quite true. But 
that does not depieciate the value of the other fact that they 
were originally elastic. Hence the most appropriate sense of the 
root in the word ^ir must be taken to be *to spread’ or ‘to 
expand* and the latter word can best be translated as *n class’ 

The names of the Varnas are zrrswr, yftm, and Each 
Vnrpa had its own specific charactaristics and specific duties were as- 
signed to it in the organic structure of the Aryan society.* Even 
those duties were not so immutable like the laws of the Jledes and the 
Persians but changeable according to exigencies. Thus a Brulmiana 
could, if ho was not literate enough to follow his own occupation 
of teaching the Vedas, bear arms or trade in all articles except 
certain prohibited ones such as cattle, liquors, oils &c. Similarly 
a Kshatriyn could, if he had not sufficient physical strength or 
knowledge of archery, trade or cultivate lands* «fcc. 

Wmmnwnwjd-'— Out of tho four classes into winch the Aryan 
society had been divided, the first tbreo were called the twico-born 
because in addition to tbeir physical birth, they underwenta 
spiritual birth at the time of their being invested with tho sacred 
thread which in the case of a Brahmam boy was done at tho 
age of 5 to 8 years, in the case of a Kshatnyn boy at that 
of U to 15 years and in that of a Vais'ya boy at that of 1G to 18 
years. Since that birth they were said to hare entered an order 
of Bmhmacharls i. r. calibrates whose duty was to study tho. 
Vedas and the sciences. The period for remaining in that order 


1. IX 13. 
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depended upon the course of study chosen and the capacity to 
observe the rules thereof prescribed by the Dharmas'istra. Xhe 
minimum was originally 12 years and the maximum 48 years. 
Thereafter one underwent an ablution-ceremony and entered the 
order of the Grihasthas (householders) on marrying a girl having 
the prescribed qualifications. This order had its own rules. 
After the desires to acquire wealth, fame and progeny subsided 
one could enter the order of the Yunaprasthas (hermit**) whoso 
chief rule was that one must live in a forest with one’s wife and 
he completely self-dependent even in the matter of articles of food 
which must therefore be as simple and harmless as possible. The 
last order was that of the Sannyasins ( recluses ) in which one 
had to cut off all worldly ties and remain aloof from the temp- 
tations of the world and -devote oneself entirely to the realiza- 
tion of the Self. It seems that it was not compulsory for all 
the BrahmachSris to go through the orders of . the Griliastbas 
and Vanapraslhas before being Sannyasins at least since the time 
of S'ankaracldirya if not earlier than that for he . himself never 
married but became a Sannyasin at a very young age. 

— Madhusudana says that by taking the 

compound wurnwrat: as a genetive tatpvrusha with two dtcan- 
dtcct$ concealed in it we get it to comprise the duties of the Vanjas 
and the Ss'ramas. Purushottama adopting that suggestion solves 
it asi — wrfra wrama, aiartia wma, maiy u loirqr^i '• 

mror m DharanS is the steadiness of (one’s) 

mind in Brahma, to the exclusion of external objects. The word 
urw is a technical term of the Yoga Philosophy employed to desig- 
nate the sixth Anga of Yoga and the initial stage in contemplation. 

' tfefc Sufcras Pt&aJijr&V. (Yil. i) Vt is de'nnei as 
wiFU. The word therein is expressive of a place. 
Anyone who has ever made efforts to concentrate the mind on the 
"Essence can readily understand that the natural tendency of the 
. human mind is to become occupied with thoughts about some 
external objects and that even when one is sitting in a quiet room 
and has closed one’s eyes the impressions of objects previously expe- 
rienced rise up to disturb the peace of mind which is essential for its 
concentration on the Essence. Arjuna when asked by S'rl Krishna 
in the BhagcticctdgUti to practise Yoga for self-purification and 
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try to realize the happiness which arises from union with Brahma, 
refers to this tendency in the following graphic manner 

maonst ?r ^g ggnf& ri t f femn n 

% *r: ?rror strt^ tra&|3^ i 

*r^ swifts iii^K M Wr^tf B 

S'ri Krishna admits that the mind is of such a nature and 
replies:— 

srtsw mmir *w t gwas ■ 

g ll 

sR-f^ mtcTwr sVtI gwro ft i 

^TRiRr g u<tctt srwtraipgupR; 11 W’H II 

This effort to tmn one’s mind back from the external objects 
to the Essence is called xnrnr. As it is not easy to turn it at 
once to the abstract Essence the initial device is to eoncentrato it 
on some idol or picture of S’r! Krishna or jVIfihadera or Ganapati 
or Parvati or GSyatri or on OmkSia and once that is properly 
and distinctly impressed on one’s mind one should try to rcalizo 
its existence iu every object that one sees and thereby realize tho 
following ideal, namely, 


3rf?ftR7 f^T%3 

^ cTRd nfovg srfrf^g ll *T. l 3 -^ 11 

u: *r <jw 8 t n m. \\A* n 


Of course the Essence has no form and no limbs hut as 
Concentration is not possible on tl.C abstract idea thereof this donee 
has to be employed in tho beginning of Yoga practice. S anhara 
hero says that one who has realized the Absolute docs not stand 
in need of this means because it is like a sags coated quinine pd 
which is required to bo administered to the patients who would 
not take quinine in the powder-form or even in the simple pdl-form 
or the kindergarten pictures and toys which arc utilized ln order 
to teach very young children. Ultimately of course the mind b 
to be fixed on Brahma to the exclusion of nil external objects 
including representations or signs thereof as the commentator saw. 

17 
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inrtH ...i — Concentration is contemplation of Para- 

m itnil 

wjjjj ig the seventh Auga of Yoga and tlie next stage after 
vjrrnr In the Yoga Sutras of Patanjali it is defined ns rnnw'taftffiar 
V7fn^ •^r^u is the efiort-stage while is the result stage 

of the process above described 

— Yoga is the control of the action of tho mind. 

The term vtn is derived fiom5^(7 U ) to join, unite or 
connect Primarily therefore it means, ‘union', or ‘connection’. 
Here however it is used in the technical sense of deep and abstract 
meditation or contemplation of tho Supreme Spirit which is 
accomplished by the* control of tlio usual function of the mind 
Patanjahs l'oga Still as contain very minute and elaborate rules 
by the observance where if the mind can be turned away from 
the sense objects and fixed in the contemplation of the Absolute 

The aboi o definition of that term appears to have been taken 
bodily flora those Sutras ( Vide 112) Cf also BhctgatcadglCiZ 
VI 10-32 

ijhr — B y the word are understood 

*R5T and 

These ale the technical terras employed by the Vedantms 
whose method differs somewhat from that of the Rajayogi3 of the 
PatanjaU School These teims aie taken from the Bnhadaranya 
lopcinishal IV wherein Yajnavalhya imparts the knowledge of 
the Self to his wife Maitreyi 

S'ankara says that to one who has known the Absolute the 
method pi escribed by the Uttaramimansa School is also of no 
use, and rightly because a ladder is useful only for ascending to 
a loft and once it la reached it ceases to be of use because descend- 
ing from it is never thought of as S n Krishna says ni Bhagwad 
gita XV 6 

srtjit — In this sentence Madhusudana gives 

the gist of the w hole verse 

snutm ordinarily means a non self t e an object of perception 
or anything other than the Self including the mind and the 
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intellect According to the commentator it is however figuratively 
used in the c ense of Nescience which is the primary cause of all 
such objects The siwrar m the foiins of the corsciousness ‘lam 
the body*, This object belongs to me Ac is bom of that Nescience 
as explained at pp ^ supia When that false 1 nowledg 0 
is eradicated together with its somce by the true 1 uowledge of the 
Essence, all idea of distinctions vanishes 

3? 41 Verse III spuw^f^rrR’S' — In as much 

as the worldly distinctions are born of false I nowledge only, the 
author m order to impress their falseness says that they in fact do not 
exist philosophically by appealing to the experience of deep sleep 


top Tlie Vedas consist of two principal parts, 

namely (I ) that which aims at impaiting the 1 novvlc tgc of those 
means i e the acts which me calculated to bung about welfare 
(to oneself) and misery (to ones opponents) and (2) that which 
aims at impairing the knowledge of Brahma The first includes 
the SamhiUs nnd Brahmauas and the second consists of the 
TJpamshnds 


Jyotishtoroa, Dan/apOrnaina'a, Agoi'htoma, 
Putresliti &c aro the names of the sacrifices which are the means 
for attainment of the specific fruits contemplated by men whose 
worldly desires are not satiated 

dhr i ftfo r — For securing the desued fruits it is 

essential that the pt escribed sacrifices should be performed at 
some holy place such as Kuruhs'ctra Jwmishanny a, Prnjaga 
find other* 


tr* unreiT Tlic means fa »»ful acts -hould 

6c similarly understood 

Hie commentator, arc silent a. to wlut.s exactly meant bv 
the word .rnrs* but from the cxplannti n of this ^ntcncc given 
by Abl.j anhara it nppciw that they n.a«t be « pi , Tmn, «nfr*pt 
Ac w Inch arc treated of in the Atbarravcda The*’ acts are sinful 
because they involve the Idling of ftnimnh for the propitiation of 
evil spirit-, fitting m ccnWnw Ac nnd bring about no good to 
nnvbody but only misery to other human b*mg» 

wftwirfbw— AH lhe* rt i c parents, gods Ac 
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seem to exist because wo identify oursel\ es with the physical body. 
The Self is not personally connected with them. Hence in the 
state of deep sleep in which it is unconnected with the mind and 
the senses they do not appear to exist. 

P. 42. auru ggfsr gfr: The 

author supports the above proposition by Vedic texts of which 
ftarsfaar &c. is a type. 

wnjt means ‘the- destroyer of a fcctua*. 

According to Manu Smritx X. 12 was the caste-name 

given to sons born to Bruhmana women through intercourse 
with S'udra men and according to IUd X. 18 read with 8 
which is the same as vitnRT was the caste-name given to sons born 
to S'udra women through intercourse with Nishadas i, c. sons born 
of intercourse between Brahman men and S'udra women. 

These being offsprings of nfasm marriages i. e. marriages 
between men of lower castes and women of higher ones w’ere looked 
down upon by the Aryas though they did not disapprove of 
all inter-caste marriages as the Hindus now do. 

A wwi means a member of the order of Sannyasins. 

A trnro: is a member of the order of Vanaprasthins. 
means ‘ uncon nected’. 

The gist of the text is that in the state of deep sleep, the 
soul becomes disconnected from bodies of nil sorts and from all 
the good and bad acts which give distinctive caste-names and 
aider-names amongst men and transcends all the sot rows or 
miseries of the heait. 


. The word an; has here apparently the rame tnemilig as that 
m the text uW.Wtufi q- ° 


,, r 3 -;- To the above proposition an objection is 

anticipated namely, that if all phenomena ceases to exist then there 

the do + * e e ^ se ^ ut a T0 ^ ^hich means a lapse into 

the doctrine of the MadhyamiUs. 


^rrwjnrr.... 
Abby Ankara (the 


means aceordiog to 
quality of being of the nature of 
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total roidness) 


The Self from which that is removed is called 
t e The quality of being 


such would have to be described as The second 


'^strpt is however omitted from the text for a reason which is 


explained in the next sentence 


In the expiession ( the 
principal thing is the quality ( not the possessoi of that quality) 

trer The existence oF the pure Self even 

in the state of deep sleep has to be assumed because a state presup- 
poses the existence of a thing undergoing it and because if it 
is not piesupposed then the return to the state of waking which 
does take place would be impo c sible, i f to say, that occurrence 
would remain unexplained 

Possessing the attribute of indestructibility 

jrnrr^ufr — .This compound is made up of the word Rurr and 
auum, tie arm the lattei lming been dropped Purudiottam 
defines the vr oul wrur as vftqu wror and then sajs <rw 

Btahm manda also b »}s sthtutrit rqf*rmR*n* The word 
can therefoie be taken to mean the body i nd the senses which 
delimit the activity of the individual soul For a similar use of this 
term cf Rmr^'Tuhj ^ 1 ^ IUt 14 ^ 


«r* The explanation of tins enigma is that m the 

state of deep sleep the Self eutnes-es cerytlnng hut u .t ■' not 
affected bj the objects of reception orring to the temporary 
absence of the inner organ, H lemitfas.t »«’)««„.’ them 

**• analogy of the digging ,» rf » post 
( which has ahead} been fixed in the groun ) 

, , r^A .n the eround is pushed tnsuhj ami 

As a post though M>< ] prrswng fresh cirth so 

nude doubly firm bj ^ "’ no J jCr form and brought home by 
0,1 argument w *dso P , t jj at t j ure maj runam no room 
corroborative illustrvtioi s * Q 

for a misunderstanding 

.,*«dcr to the first ur«c b} lus remark 

Madhusadnna eeem» *“* ' j 

frornrftftrnfbni 0<*rP T 

Th** 19 n0 dissolution of tko 
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■compound occuning in the a cite under con* 

sideration 

snjnnrr generally means 'hunger’ t. c. a desire to cat but here 
it means 'desire in general'. 

The word faret is here taken to mean '(Brahma) which tran- 
scends desire &e\ 

The gist of the expression as here interpreted is that the Self 
is identical with Brahma which transcends desiro &c„ is without a 
second and transcends the void. 

qvgC'ti.. 1 The gist of this text is that just as 

a man embraced by Ids beloved forgets all surroundings and internal 
sorrows being one with her for the time being so man being one 
with tho nritmit the piesiding deity of deep sleep becomes oblivious 
of everything inside and roundabout his physical body. 

P. 43. This is the conclusion 

drawn from the discussion as to the true nature of the individual 
soul extending from pp. « to »\. Stated in plain English it is 
that the individual soul is devoid of misery because ho is identical 
with Brahma who being the causo of tho universe is omniscient, 
perfect as possessed of all poweis and of the nature of bliss and 
knowledge. 



PART II, 


tke. /JO'-AO 

Determination^ the Term ‘Tat’, 

P.44 Verso IV qarsr^ tm^fajrra'Txni It may 

to recalled that Madhusudana had Enid at pp »-<i supra that 
though the knowledge of the true naluie of the Self which fregg 
the individual soul from bondage arises from the great savings 
such ns ‘Thou art That”, ‘I am Brahma &c, a work of a 
polemical nature such ae the Siddhantabindu is useful in that it 
serves to clear up doubts winch nro hi ely to arise m the mind of 
an aspirant owing to divergent views lnvmg been propounded by 
learned men and to dispel their ignoranco Such views have teen 
propounded w ith respect to the senses of the terms and mj; 
occurring m the Chi andogya sentence because the sense of 

a sentence is def endent upon those of the principal avoids occurring 
therein Thereout Mndhusudann has diseased the divergent 
Mews as to the sense of the word and established that the 
conect meaning of that word is the pure Self not the physical 
body&c Ho now pioceeds to discuss those as to the correofc 
meaning of the woid an; 

q mwcu ^ arpr — Ihe Sumkhjas say that the cause 

of the Univeise is Pradhana, an ineit substance 

It has ah eady been explained at pp 34-36 Supra who the 
Samkhja 3 are, what are the principal works in which their 
doctrine has been piopounded and what is then view of the 
nature of the individual soul whom they c II Purusha Nothing 
has however been said theie as to the cause of the universe which 
according to them is Piadhma This according to them is a 
positive substance quite independent of the Purusha and the 
primeval cause of the diverse phenomena including the bodies, 
organs of sense and minds It consists of the thiee gunas Sattwa 
Rajas and Tamas which go to make up every substance in the uni 
veise, whether physical or metaphysical When the universe w 
dissolved, they are in a state of equipoise V hen on the other 
hand the* work of creation begins their equipoise is disturbed and 
they become mixed up m varying proportions and give use to 
the varymg phenomena by a process of evolution puisuanfc to an 
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inherent teleology which makes the Prakriti subservient to the 
diverse Pin ushas. The first evolute that is produced on account 
of this disturbance of the equilibrium of the gm>as is Makat 
or Buddhi (cosmic intelligence). This product again becomes 
the parent of Aharhkara (ego), the latter of the five Tanmatras 
(subtle elements) and they again of the five Hahabhutas (gross 
elements) on the one hand and the ten senses and the mind on 
the other. Thus the Prakriti and its products and the Purusha 
together mate up the 25 Tattwas of the Samkhyits. The 
process of involution is exactly the reverse of this. That too 
commences in the interests of the Purushas i. c, to say, when it 
becomes necessary that they sliould cease to experience pleasure 
pain or dulness for some time. Though both these processes 
take place in the Prakriti it is by nature inert or lifeless. It is 
therefore compared to a blind man. The Purusha on the other hand 
is intelligence itself. There is no energy in him. He is ^ therefore 
compared to a lame man. Such being tlieir nature it is only 
when the Purusha the lame man sitting on the shoulders of 
Prakriti the blind one guides the latter that any action can 
take place. 

Por a more detailed exposition of this doctrine Vide Sctrvd- 
darJcinctsamgrahci of Afiidhavci and Diis Guptas History of Indian 
Philosophy Ch. VII pp. 238-58 and for a detailed refutation 
thereof by Badarayona Vyasa Vide Bmhmasutras I. 5 to II. 3* 
10 and S'anlarcis Bhadya thereon 1 . 

ugqfifrr u srmsi tfTTjqtU: — The Pfis'upatas are a sect 

of S’aivas and derive their name from Pas'upati, an epithet of 
the god S'iva whom they considered to be the highest deity. 
The etymological meaning of the latter word is ‘The Lord of 
Pas 'u$ ’ t c. individual souis. The view of the Saivites has been 
noticed here because they have a Dars'ana of their own known a 3 
the Padup ata-dardnna and even nn Upanishad of then* own knonfl 
as the Pdj'njMiabraftmoparns/iflf. That view is that Pas'upati 
is the cause of this universe. He is not unintelligent like the 
Pradbina of the Simkhyas but is at the samo time different from 
tho individual soul and the Pas/n (fetter) that binds him. His powers 
of knowledge and action being unlimited and Urn latter's limited. 
Salvation according to the tenets of this sect is attained by the 
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worship of Pas'll pat i with intense devotion This sect is referred 
to in the Mahabharata and in inscriptions of the fifth century* 

The modern Jangamas and Lingayatas of Southern India seem 
to be an offshoot of this sect 

qraiTf^T — The Pancharifcnkas were a 
sect of the Vaishnavaites It is believed to be very ancient, the 
sage Narada being believed to be its founder* and the amplifier of 
the Bhugaiiat Purana which was narrated to him by Brahma 3 , 
and the teacher thereof to Vyasa* This sect is also referred to m 
the Mahabharata and spoken of therein as being identical with the 
Pai ehakalajnas* They had an Upanisbad of their own from the 
epic times® The Bhagaicat Purana , and Mahabharata are 
believed by them to be of greater authority than even the Vedas 
They believe Sri Krishna son of Vasudeva as the highest deity 
and the cause of the universe The individual souls stand m 
relation to Him as sparks m relation to fire They are freed 
from the cycle of births and deaths by intense devotion to Him 
to the exclusion of everything else Even thereafter they do not 
lose their individuality but only live m constant company 
with Hun 

trfcunff The Jamas do not as matter of faofc 

believe in God They do however believe that individual souls can 
by the practice of austerities and Yoga acquire the powers of 
omniscience, omnipresence &c which are ascribed by the followers 
of the other religions to God Their Tirtbauharas are such highly 
developed souls and the highest ideal of a Jama 13 to attain to the 
state of a Tirthanhara I believe Modhusudana had that ideal in 
mind when he said that the Jainaa believed that Ishwara was 
liable to transformation, eternal, omniscient and both separate from 
and identical with the individual souls 


1 Religions of India by Ilophn » f 

2 Prastha mbhtd* by Madhu'udana Ehadga VduSa Prat Eihtio i P 1 $ , 
Mahabharata Xjl S{0 8 7” 

3 Bhagouat PurSoa II 7 01-52 

l Ibid II 0 44 

5 Mahabharata XII SSC, SS7, ± 229 BtUgxont of India Ij Hopkins 
P 4IS 

6 Ibid. Eli rP 340 ***** retpeehvtly 
18 
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wWIt and others That cause is either 

the atoms or the Jiva % c an inanimate or animate unit and that 
is enjoined to be worshipped under the belief that it is possessed of 
the qualities of omniscience &c. just as speech is enjoined to be 
worshipped like a cow 

As to the Mimaiisakas and the literature of their school vide 
VP 30-3 i. supra 

.*« Qfan&fr — The Tarkikas otherwise 

called Naiyayikas believe that there is an eternal, omniscient being 
who rules the universe not because the Vedas say so but because 
his existence can be inferred from his acts such as this earth, the 
heavenly bodies Lc He according to them is not identical with but 
essentially different from the individual soul 

For information as to the Tarkikas and the literature of their 
school and sub-schools vide pp £6-30 supra 

Sjrfrfi tfbrar —The Saugatas i e the Bauddhas like the 

Jamas and Mimansakas do not believe in the existence of a creator 
of the universe m the sense in which other philosophers believe but 
hold that the cause of all phenomena whatever is momentary 
consciousness 

As to who the Saugatas are and what are the principal 
Works of their school vide pp 22-25 supra and for their doctrine 
and its refutation vide Sankara's Bhashya on Brahma Sutras 
II 2 18-32 1 

— Unaffected by sorrows, 
actions, then: fruits and the latent desires eternal, of the nature 
of knowledge, omniscient on account of its being reflected id the 
Sattwaguna portion of the Pradhana and quite different from the 
Purusha who is subject to transmigration-such is the cause of the 
Universe, say the Patanjalas 

This definition of according to the Pataujalas has been 
taken from Yoga Sutia I 24 ssr’** (causes of trouble) are 
according to Patanjah five, namely ( 1 ) (2) arfenn ( 3 ) 

*nr, (4) and (5) has been defined as tbo 

belief that things which are transient, impure, give pain and aro 
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non seifs are eternal, pure, give happiness and are the Self srferur 
is the belief in the identity of the powers inherent in the seer and 
the seen, i c to say, the non perception of the difference between 
the Self and the intellect is attachment to the objects of sense 
and its opposite t e to say, hatred is the ignorance 

which causes the fear of death ^ means those actions which 
either are ordained or prohibited forrar are the fruits of actions which 
have to be endured zazru are the impressions called latent 
desires which remain dormant in the mind till they are satisfied 1 . 

•aD. ' cftiwifnP* afnrm^r — The AupamshadSs hold 

that Brahma is without a second and is supreme bli«s only, 
that is the true nature of the individual bouI and that when it 
becomes invested with omniscience &c by Maya, ifc becomes 
both the material and instrumental cause of the universe 

P 45 i KVrfr n crflwaw — In order to determine 

that by the residue of the TJpamshad school, t c to say, according 
to the view of that school which remains over on the refutation of 
these of the other schools aforesaid 

By the word eimf in the expression 
are included those which have not been specifically 
mentioned in the verse, namely, those of the Tarkikas, Saugatas 
and Patanjalas 

PP 45-46 u . w — In 

this passage Madhusudana justifies the view expressed by S ankara 
in this verse by the words sj In doing so he mentions six 

reasons as to why the material cause of the universe cannot be an 
inert substance, 111 e the PradhSna of the Samkhyas and why 
the process of evolution, can. net have been aa they hefveve 
Those arguments stated in plain language are , ( 1 ) That the 
Chhandogya text &c says that creation was made pursuant 

to a desire, ( 2 ) that another text ift mwu &c of the same 
TJpamshad speaks of the Self as having entered the elements and 
cleared up names and forms, ( 3 ) that it has been promised m the 
Mundaka text &c that by knowing the One, one would 

be conversant with everything and yet by the knowledge of 
PradbSna, the Purusbas who are not produced from it cannot he 


1 Yoga S Iras 11 3 10 
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known; ( 4 ) that a third Chhandogya text, namely &e. 

teaches nine times that there is no difference between the Self 
and Brahma; ( 5 ) that the varied creation of the universe 
cannot be accounted for if an inert substance like the Pradhana 
were the cause of it owing to the Taittiriya text nsrnjr ljfrerRt &c. 
and ( 6 ) that there is no authority for believing in the Pradhana, 
Mahat &c. 

As stated at p. 13S supra the Sarfikhya view has been refuted 
by Badarayana Vyasa in Brahma Sutra 1. 1.5. to II. 2. 10 and his 
arguments have been elaborated by S'ankara in his Bhashya thereon. 
Madhusudana has picked up the main arguments there from 
and stated them here with this difference that while Badarayana 
has said and S'ankara commenting thereon has 

said uuMi'Kduwt mft mrwrqft'wr^T frfcMrf i A u g^ ^f A * utA ^ 
^ ( The entities other than the Pradhana, namely 

Mahat and others which have been imagined in the Smriti* are not 
found either according to the Vedas or according to the popular 
belief to exist ) Madhsudana says that there is no basis for a belief 
in the existence of even the Pradhana. 

P. 4G. The text 

&c. embodies the conclusion of the teaching imparted by the 
sage Uddalaka to his son SVetaketu who having studied under 
another teacher for a number of years was found unable to answer 
a subtle question put to him by the former. That sago gives nine 
different illustrations in order to bring home to his son the great 
truth that the Self of which we are conscious as being present in 
our bodies is not in any way different from Brahma from which 


1. jpntil/ms JSSnr JJ. I. Sjsvda-a'* Jihdxbpo ih*rrpv /hs 

S, P, Edition. 

2, The Smriti work here referred to is most probably the S ethtilantrat'atlra. 

vhich is believed to have been composed by K*pib» Slnni for propounding the 
S&mkhya doctrine copies whereof »re not now available. ( Fide pat Gupta' t 
H w lory of Indian Philosophy Vol. I pp. 219-SI ) It cannot bo the Simthyaki- 
nki of IsVarakrishna because in his Bhashya on Brahma Sutra II. 1. J. g a b kara . 

distinctly says that the initial word ppff m the preceding Sutra [**, £ O' 

'VrRK 5 fer refort t0 * worIc cf * Ka P lla Mom other 

than tho Kajula of the n»tne of Visadera who chastised the sons of Sigara and 
that the expression atazprjjA lberem refers to the Smntis of Mann and olhors 
( Tide 2IT, S, P, Edition pp- 43S-f6 ). 
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this universe has sprung and repeats the above formula after 
giving each illustration 1 . 

^ ^ — The Mlmansakas say that no 

Vedic text establishes the true nature of Brahma because even the 
texts -which seem to do so are auxiliary to the passages laying 
down injunctions for the performance of the 3TO7 of the cause 
of the world concieved as a deity as explained at pp. 138-39 supra. 
This writer says that this view is not a proper one because it is not 
proved that the former passages are auxiliary to the latter. 

-The opponent may perhaps 
say that the fact may be deemed to have been proved according to 
the rule with regard to the ar*T^ ( laudatory ) passages. This 
argument is refuted by saying that there is a dissimilarity 
between them. 

It has been stated at p. 138 supra that the MimSSsakas 
divide all the Vedic texts into five classes the last whereof is that of 
the In that class are included all those non-injunctory texts 

which do not directly refer to an act but have for their purpose the 
glorification of either a particular deity or the performer of 
the sacrifice. Thus for instance, the text ijwpf ijrfaEr ifwnT does not 
contain any injunction or prescribe any method of performance 
of an enjoined act hut merely praises the "Wind as the swiftest 
deity. It is therefore a laudatory passage. Such passages have 
according to the Mtmausakas no independent authority but are 
only subsidiary to the injunctive passages. 

An whrrwi is a complete argument dealing with any given 
question and is stated in the form of a quinquepartite syllogism, 
the 5 parts thereof being ( 1 ) four ( subject or topic ) ; ( 2 ) fo<T*f 
( doubt ) ; ( 3 ) '{vvtT ( pnmd facie objection ); ( 4 ) twt ( author’s 
reply ) and ( 5 ) foSnr ( conclusion ). 

Tho following couplet will, I hope, be helpful in bearing 
constantly in mind tho names of the abovo component parts of an 
Mfim'n- — 

l. CAASutfoyyopanuAaf V/. 8. 7-1 ft. 
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Both the Purva and Uttara Mimansa Dars'anas have been 
divided into several stv-rtr’s, each of the latter into several qr^’s 
and each of the trim’s into several srfvrsTui’s Each consists 

°f °ne or more sutras according to the nature of the point it deals 
with Thus for instance, the first 4 srfa^oi’s of the first of the 
first arernr of the Uttara Mimausa consists of one sutra each, while 
the fifth has seven sutra3, the sixth has eight and so on 

The particular here referred to is that contained m 

the Purva Mimausa I 2 1 and contains 18 sutras 

— This is a quotation from a Mantra of the 
Taittmya SarahitS, namely II 1 1 1 It runs thus — 

® irgfh i 

^TrvqT^filRui^uii^uTjtrTWT — The above and some other texts 
become purposeless unless they are construed to refer to the 
injunction 

d i;i « w g; ^ Rh —Of the injunction which stands 
m need of the part called ( method of performance ) 

in the Verbal Bbavana 

A Jrnnn has been defined in the shthrs as 

( the peculiar activity of some productive agent 
which tends to bnng about the existence of something which is 
going to be) It is of two varieties, and sum The first has 
been defined as — wqffr g Wm rc fey rc ( the peculiar activity 
of some productive agent which tends to make a person act) In 
the case of a sentence belonging to worldly language such activity 
is the particular intention dwelling m the mind of the speaker but 
’in Vne case ot t’ne V ecnc sentences Vuure *ovmg iio Tq/it&Bx i , -A is 
believed to reside in the words characterized by optative terminations 
<kc It is for that reason that it is called the ;Tr*fRnHT 

Cf also — 

xy<' & si 

^mrft n KAtc n 

In the author’s commentary on the Bh Gita , called qqrtjfrftrr, 
he has made this clearer He there says while commenting on 
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tho term *pHt^rr occurring in XVIII. 18. tint ’wr^u mean? jtttct, 
wgm or and further state-?:— ^ srmfafru ^jTfnrn 

m w* mfc t ^ 5 srfa; Ttffftft nraprft *nfcn m 
qf^tyr ft'H ^nvnranmnf^Tn h r r ar f v tu P t i wq: 
niSi^n^sm TJTT^tTTTHWTTi^ I aq ?1 VTq un^lU^d-llltiUll ftf ^rT^n : 

This >nw lias threo constituent element?, namely ( 1 ) mvq 
(result) (2) mn (instrument) and (3) ^Prcfnim (mode to be 
employed for achieving the result). The «mr^ passages are 
construed to supply this third element in tho fafa. ° 

w^nn^^nn— Tho deity to whom tlio offering is made. 

— On tho analogy of tho dead horso and burnt 

chariot. 

What tho writer means is that just as when in a battle 
ono soldier has lost hi? horso and another’s chariot is burnt they 
come to an understanding between themselves to yoke tho horso 
of the Latter to tho chariot of the former and botji occupying that 
chariot recommence fighting so what is brought about by the 
is that the ftrvnrmr and wk^im are shown to bo 
recondleablc by saying that the latter supplies the deficiency 
of tho which is found in tho former. 

The meaning is that tho ftfaumr being in need of an 
and the in that of a ur^r, tho connection established 

between tho two is not a natural one but one brought about by 
necessity. ° J 

For farther information on this point see Vedanta Maxims 
by Jacob. Vol. I. 

■ ^wntwinsra™ ■u'uJiMHtMM.il— Having explained in 

the previous sentence what purpose an wtutgrfhiOT serves, Jladhu- 
shdana now explains that the Vedlnta passages cannot be 
interpreted m the light of the principle underlying 'it because the 
highest aim of man, namely the attainment of the hiohest bliss and 
the total cessation of misery, being realized from the knowledge 
produced by these passages, they do not stand in need of anything 
and so it is impossible that they should be complimentary to any 
other passages of the Vedas. 
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faerr vp . — The author goes a step farther 

and turning the table on the opponent states that the passages 
laying down injunctions for doing acts become themselves ancillary 
to the Vedanta passages by serving to purify the mind which act 
is necessary before the light of the Self can become manifest 

For a more detailed discussion on this subject vide Madhu 
sudana’s AdiuutaratnaraLs'anam , 1 Sankara’s Bhashya on Brahma- 
sutra I I 4 1 and Sami sfcpa S'ariraka I 448-G2 * 

— According to the 

Aupamshadas, the existence of Brahma can bo proved by only 
one means of proof namely, Vedic texts and there are certain texts 
which have no other purpose except that of proving the existence 
of Brahma, the cause of the universe The MimSCsahSs say that 
these texts must be construed as only ancillary to those laying 
down injunctions for the hearing, meditation and realisation of 
the cause which ore after all acts, as no good purposo is served 
hy holding that they aro intended to impart the knowledge of 
the cause of the umverso which 13 either the atoms whoso existence 
can bo proved by logic or the individual soul of whoso existence 
every human being is conscious Madhusudana having established 
abovo that the Vedanta passages have an independent purposo 
of their own which cannot be accomplished by nnj other means 
of proof, now winds up tho refutation of tho Mlmdnsaka uew 
by summing up tho arguments against it m this sentence 

fm V x ifrri wttt — Tho view of tho Nat 

Jayikas and others being tint God is difilrcnt from the individual 
*ouI and has knowledgo as its attribnto is hero shown to bo un 
authoritative owing to its being opposed to tho Vcdic texts 
mentioned m this scnteuce 

Tho MOWS of tho Naijujikos, PaLifijaUs and others aro 
refuted at length m tho first two Padasof the second AdhjSja 
of tho Brahma 'yetras along with tint of tho &affcUijjb and 
Sankara has m his Biushya very elaborate!} expands! t!« 
Adhikaramts contained therein. 


/ X £ r JTiiuur* rp - 1 "* 

: Px TT- IV'Z* 

S JT*i » ‘diulm Sena f i lU SZ I ft 2 **■*£ 
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fintifasn* ^^gfcWifa^—The views referred to herein 
are those of the Jamas and the Yogachara Bauddhas These 
views also will be found set forth and refuted at great ]eogth in 
the second Pada of the said Adhyaya of the Brahma Sutras 

5 T 7 ■o' *. |g— The one reason for declaring all 

the above views to be false is 

— The above expression means 

that the Self is of the nature of an undifferentiated, non*dual spirit 

— The reason for saying that the Self is 
of the above nature is its 

fo fc gr — The above expression has been explamed 

as an uninterrupted experience produced by such sentences as Uvwfa 
which experience is of a special character m that it is of a nature 
different from that of the differentiated experiences 

P 48 Verse V 

In th ft previous verse S ankara has stated that the views of the 
philosophers who believe something else than Brahma to be the cause 
of the universe are unacceptable In order to impress it upon the 
mind of the reader he in this verse says on the authority of some 
Vedic texts that Brahma knows no limitations due to space 

3TRiiw.it srehsft xz — An an* means ‘a goad or an awl* Hence 
sTRumra* means as big as the point of a goad or an awl The word 
has several meanings two of which seem appropriate here, 
namely ‘a lower or inferior one and biggest one* Max Muller has 
in his translation in the Sacred Books of the East Series taken it to 
mean ‘the former* while A arayana Tirtha has explained it as w 
utt n^T'*rerriiraj'lftft3vr Brahmananda and Abhyankara also agree 
with him in saying that it is used here in the sense of aroftfevT 

— It will he observed that Madhu« 
sudana has given two alternative solutions of the compound 
According to the first the Self is compared to space on the 
common ground of all-pervasiveness while according to the second 
it is said to be superior to it on the ground of having a wider field 
for its pervasiveness It does not matter which solution is accepted 
because even in the case of the first it is not meant that space 
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and Brahma aro co-extensive, the common attribute between 
them being all-pervasiveness only not co-extensive pervasiveness. 
Barnshottama has made this clear by clearing up a doubt, namely 
whether space is eternal like Brahma. 

sfatTrft — Although the individual soul must be 

held to be big in size when it is understood to be the spirit 
pervading the whole body it is said to be of the size of the point 
a goad on account of the superimposition of an attribute of a 
limiting agent. Similarly Brahma is said to be atomic in view of 
the attribute of the intellect. 

Narayana explains the text &c. as gfr w reft sft 

zz: [though on account of its own qualities (it 
J . e. the Self) is the biggest it is seen to be as small as the 
point of a goad owing to the quality of the intellect ( in which it 
ls seen reflected]. This is in consonance with the Vedanta doctrine 
according to which the Self is itself unlimited but whenever it 
becomes manifest it is seen as a reflection in the intellect or the 
mind or the inner organ which is atomic. 

The rest i. e. the portion of the verse following 
the expression has its meaning unobscure i. e. is clear. 

This is said because the expression means nothing else 

than that the Self is an undivided whole. The fourth line is common 
to all the verses except the last and has already been explained 
at p. 5, supra. 

P. 49. Terse VI. w-j, HSurosnfa- — The objection 

is this: — According to the theory here propounded Brahma is the 
material cause of the universe and there is the identity of the cause 
and its effect; that being so, Brahma is identical with the varied 
world which is of the nature of misery; if the individual soul is 
identical with such Brahma, then the highest aim of man namely, 
the cessation of misery will not be attained by the realization of its 
true nature. 

■ (Brahma) is spoken of as the cause 

because it is the substratum of the whole worldly delusion, 
Narnyana says that the am referred to here is 
( relation born of power similar to that of the afS i, e . Nescience). 

asraaw-yThs faults and yirtues which follow in the wake of 
superimposition. * 



P, 50. =tt?^ A (substance) has 

any one or more of the limitations of space and therefore of size 
mentioned here. These being incapable of being predicated of 
Brahma, the fact that Brahma is not a substance is said to have 
been declared hereby. 

srita( — A is that which becomes manifest i. e* 

to say, it is a thing which can be logically proved to exist. 

Cf. VSPcT ^TTFT T^ISJW^TTFnrfh | 

*T That which cannot be logically proved to exist is 

an Brahma is an because its existence cannot be proved. 

According to the Vedanta doctrine its existence can be proved only 
by a «4 $!wni and the Upanishad portion of the Vedas has that 
only as its aim ( Vt dtpp. and « 5 supra and Brahma 

Sutras 1. 1. S) That being the case the question naturally arises 
what is the scope of logical reasoning in philosophy according 
to that doctrine. The answer to it is supplied by Vyasa in 
Brahma Sutras II. I. 11 and S'ankardcharya's Bhdshya on 
Brahma Sutras II. 1. € and 11. 1. 9\ Cf. atso Manu Smriti 
XII. 105-06 quoted in the Bhashya on the latter Sutra. 

wW<«r- 5^i — Having established that Brahma is 

devoid of all the faults of Nescience by the authority of the 
Vedic texts the author also proves the same fact by the logical 
reason that it is characterized by wlicmwR^, 

— This explains the term 

Its meaning is expressed by the words 

and the reason for Brahma being aorifa is supplied by the words 
UZlf?a*TSWTV%:. 

— That the of Brahma is not a 

product of imagination but is supported by authority is proved 
by this text. 

means steady or immutable’. 

Gf * ^ ^ l 

xj. tft. 11 


1 . 17. S. P. Edition pp. 444-43 end US 49. 



PART III 


Determination of the Sense of the Sentence 
Tattwamasi. 

P. 51. Verse VII. ^ ggraw means identity 

with Brahma. The term is according to Narayana used 

in the sense of being made known by sentences such as ‘Thou 
art that’. 

, *nsnft$snfp>ft — Brahma here means according to him the, 
pure Self who is the witness of all phenomena and A-Brahma 
means Maya and its products. 

a 

W sum: If it is sought to be tought by those 

sentences that the pure Self is identical with Brahma, that is a waste 
°f energy because what is an established fact need not be proved. 
But it might be urged that although the sffcr may be identical 
with Brahma the teaching has its utility because the knowledge 
of the fact serves to remove the obstacle in the shape of Nescience 
which comes in the way of the realization of the truth. 

It must be borne in mind that this is only a side-objection 
raised by the objector himself and what follows is an answer by 
him not by the author. 

snTffR — If the removal of Nescience is not of 

the nature of the Self *. e. to say, if it is different from the 
Self i. e. knowledge then there would be two separate entities 
which is not admitted by the author. 

Brahma is not excluded by or 

absent from anything just as a pot is excluded by or absent from 
a cloth. That would be the case if there were a thing different 
from Brahma. Similarly there is no quality common to Brahma 
and anything else just as the quality of being a pot is common to 
several pots.° That would also be the case if Brahma had its like. 

But if there were a thing different from it and there were a thing 
which had a quality in common with Brahma, then the . word 
Brahma would be a misnomer because Brahma is one without a 
second. If it were said that the removal of ignorance means some- 
thin" different from knowledge, then the existence of Brahma as 
an absolute entity would not be established. 
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on the other hand it is said that the 

removal of ignorance is the same as knowledge, then as already said, 
there is no necessity of teaching the identity of Brahma and the Self. 

According to Abhyankara the line of reasoning here is 
this:— The text an says that whatever is of the nature 

of truth and whatever is of the nature of knowledge is Brahma. 
Bence whatever is different from Brahma must be an unreal and 
an inert entity. It is useless to say that such an entity is identical 
with Brahma, For such a proposition can never be established. 
The other alternative must therefore be taken to have been meant. 
But if the jfri is Brahma already nothing is gained by saying so. 
It may be urged as against this that the Reaching serves to remove 
the veil of ignorance. But that proposition is not acceptable 
because the removal of ignorance is either something different from 
the Self i. e. knowledge or identical with it. If it is identical with 
it then as already said there is no necessity for its beiug taught. 
If not identical with it, then there comes in duality and Brahma 
as postulated cannot therefore be proved. 

Here ends the main objection and what follows is the 
author’s reply to it. 

walitJolsft — Out of the alternatives mentioned by 

the objector, the author admits the latter namely, that the 
identity of the non-Brahma is sought to be established to be 
untenable. But as regards the first he inquires whether the non- 
accrual of benefitjay the teaching in question spoken of by tho 
objector is or For the true significanco of 

theseterms vide pp. 94-95 supra -wiivre-itns also-explained-that-' 
•SfKftPirf imd a mean the-same-thing^ 

is derived from the root * with the prefixes wft and X 
meaning primarily ‘to go near or approach’ and secondarily 'to 
intend, mean, think of’. wfJnmr is a name from this root. 

nmwftvnmr — Out of the above two, the first alternative! 

is acceptable to the author because philosophically speaking the 
Self is the same as Brahma at all times. The ignoranco-stato of 
the former is only the result of tho world-delusion and bo on tho riso 
of knowledge, tho knowledge-state is substituted. Both aro philo- 
sophically false but from tho common sense point of view thsy are 
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real and so it cannot be said that the ieaohing 13 fruitless. In 
this verse, the author lays down that truth. 

means ‘the accrual of that which is desired or acceptable’. 

For a more detailed elucidation of the above truth. Vide 
S'anlarcis Bhashya on Brahma Sutra II. X 14 1 

— A sm is a means by or medium through which a 
particular act is done. 

Cf. 3TTUT I 

fqrffcroj ^ shrnr d^nrn, u 5T.*fU*l« H 

— qrd - ordinarily means ‘an act' but it also means 
'an object’ as opposed to *a subject’ in grammar It is in that sense 
that the saia word has been used here. A disciple is said to bo an 
object because the teaching of the Guru is intended to be imparted 
to him. 


^fo i f&z tr^The act of teaching 

.... wrcftev —This worldly phenomena is believed 
to exist because its existence is proved by the means of proof such 
as perception, inference &c, Inspite of that it does not exist from 
the philosophical point of view 

fofatofHfr .... The second alternative is that the 

cessation of ignorance is not attended by even an imaginary fruit 


Although there is no room 
for the doubt as to whether the cessation of ignorance means 

knowledge of the Self or something different from it, this much 

is certain that there does arise the fruit of realization in the shape 


of knowledge of one’s true nature 

Abbyanltara gives a very amuBmg .ltastot.on .a order to 
explain th, argument It .s tins -One Devadatta separated from 
ins companions at evening time while passing through a forest. 
On the next day however he was seen by one of then, sitting in 
Ins house On his telling that fact to another companion he latter 
beoanto amne that it was not po-s.ble because Dcvadattn was 
laSe and he could not have got a conveyance ,n the forest 
at maht time The other man however out him short by say log 


1, 2V. S P. Patton PP. 454-C’ 
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that It was no use drawing saeh a stupid inference when tho fact 
was there that Devadatta bad in fact returned and it roast 
be believed either that he was cured of his lameness by some Yogi 
'during the night or that he was brought by somebody with himself 
on his horse. Similarly he says that when it is an indubitable fact 
that knowledge of one’s true nature does take place from the great 
sayings such as ‘Thou art that’ there is no room for the doubt 
whether the cessation of ignorance is the same as or different from 
the Self aud that as a matter of fact it is tho same as the latter and 
what takes place is merely the manifestation of that which is already 
there. Hence the one fact that one is freed is only as much 
true as was the other namely, that one had been bound. In com- 
parison with the absolute truth both these events are the products 
of imagination born of ignorance but when the idea of being bound 
is there, knowledge arising from those sayings must arise in 
order to eradicate that idea. Hence for all -practical purposes the 
teaching bears a tangible fruit in the shape of self-realization. 

^ sffcafaiq; — It should not be asked how this 

could take place because there is no room for a doubt as all duality 
is then destroyed. 

is a noun from tho root jjt U. 9. with T’l meauing ‘to 
crush, dash to pieces, destroy or kill*. 

mgwi 'UTT — Narayana Tirtha says that the word & 
means (in the world of direct perception) and the expression 

wjrra mw means A: Tut, (anything that is opposed to 

reasoning) and says that the gist of tho sentence M that one should 
not raiso a doubt which is opposed to our common experience. 
Brahininanda says that our common experience is that whenever 
tho right kjjpwicdgc of s thing' a',®? tks nvW" iutpresstan with 
' regard to it born of ignorance is dispelled. Dcnco there is nothing 
wrong in saying that after the rise of knowledge of tho true 
nature of the Self there is no room for a doubt. 

This very sentence is found used by S'ankarachUrya in his 
Bkushja on Brahma Sutra IV. 1 . S l . Tho subject under discussion 
there is whether it would bo sufficient if the true nature of tho Self 
H explained once only or whether it should bo repeated. 
Bidarlyana says that it should bo repeated and supports 


i. .v, f. r. zuivi* r.i‘33. 
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his statement by an injunction relating to Upasana, S'ankara 
therefore anticipates an objection that even if repetition may 
be fruitful in the case of Up3sana it cannot be so in the case 
of knowledge of the identity of Brahma with the Self and gives the 
answer thereto in the above words, Vachaspati and Amalananda 
discuss this point at great length in their commentaries Bhamati 
and Kalpataru respectively. 

P. 52. — Destruction. 

This word and the word amfw; have been used "with reference 
to the phenomenal world. 

tgr: — Wise. 

Narayana Tfrtha reads instead of 35 : and explains it as 

irTrr^cTT— This is the highest truth. 

Narayana and Brahmananda say that it has been said 
‘ftflrocrr instead of qrunJs because in the latter case the 

qualities of being devoid of destructibiiity, indubi lability &c. would 
not be understood. 

The gist of the verse is that all this is born of the notion 
of duality which is a delusion. 

This verse is incorporated in the Panchadas'i as VI. 235 and 
VIII, Jt should be noted that this is not really a Vedic text 
hut a Karika of Gaudapada. 

^ 3T arrdfa — Here am according to Narayana means 

‘before the rise of knowledge’, m means ‘even’ not ‘or’ and 5 m 
means ‘the Self who is the witness’. 

The gist of the text is that the disciple on being tought that 
oVen before the rise of knowledge the Self was the same as Brahma, 
knew the Self as identical with Brahma and so everything became 
Brahma in his eyes. 

Prom urn preceding the Karika upto *nr ^ there is 

one single senteuce. It has been added in order farther to support 
the statement *T &c. The gist thereof is that these 

authorities say that the individual soul who was already of the 
same nature as Brahma became conscious of it by the knowledge 
of that fact and that duality docs not exist as a matter of fact 
though it does for our daily intercourse. 

20 
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Verse VIII. ^ — If the self-luminous* 

ness of the Self is the same at all times a question naturally arises 
how does it undergo the states of waking, dreaming and sleeping. 
This verse contains an answer to that question. 

fcmdt — The VedSntina admit that in essential 
characteristics all the three states are of the same nature as the 
objects appearing in a dream are in comparison to those in that 
of waking, i. e. to say, comparatively false. 

That is so because all of them are born of ignorance of one's 
true nature. 

— Although they hold the 

above view, they do not ignore the fact that all sentient beings 
appear to undergo those three states and therefore they say that 
it is not inconsistent with their doctrine that there should be 
differences bom of ignorance and appearing as if existing in the 
Self. This ignorance is neither of the nature of existence nor of 
that of non-existence. Hence it is not unlikely that differences 
should be existing in its products though not in the Self, 

31 ^ — According to Abhyankara this word has been Used in 
the Bense of ( state of waking). 

*3ff?:--According to the same commentator this woid has 
been used in the sense of *nt: (state of dreaming). 

and ( which is the same as ) are the names 
given to the individual soul while in the three ^states of waking, 
dreaming and sleeping respectively. 

— The fourth. 

The name given to the soul while in this unnamed state is the 
pure Self who is the witness of all phenomena, internal and external. 

3?. 53. ^ ft ^5T:— Here t. e, in this verse the states and 

their presiding deities are mentioned in the order in which they 
are absorbed. Thus the state of waking and the Vis'wa are 
absorbed in the state of dreaming and Taijasa respectively and 
the latter two in the state of sleeping and Prajiiya respectively* 
It is therefore in that order that they are mentioned in the verse. 

According to this t. e. the V edanta view. 
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— Madhnsudana now begins to explain the 
processes of evolution and involution according to the Vedanta 
doctrine. 

Although as a matter of fact the Adwaita school does not 
admit of the absolute existence of any other thing except Brahma, 
it does admit the fact that in common exprience there is a variety of 
substances. Therefore in view of that experience JIadhusudana says 
that in the ultimate analysis it will be found that there are not 
seven substances as the Vais'eshikas say nor sixteen as do the 
Naiyayikas but only two, namely ( 1 ) that which sees and (2) that 
Tvhich is seen, or the perciever and the percieved or the knower 
and the object of knowledge. 

srcrafarat — This supplies the reason why not more 

than two substances are believed to exist, 

nn— Thereout i. e. out of the two substances above-mentioned. 

smuT susft ^r— The seer is the Self itself It is 

said to be qiwTO because it does not cease to exist at any time 
and there never was a time when it did not exist. Although it 
remains the same throughout, it receives three different desig- 
nations, namely, fur, sfta and tmft. 

^oTi^ ri tf i ^ qrfafrgT; — has for His limitation the original 
ignorance. 

— This ( i. e. the causes due to which the 
same Self becomes I'ffr and sffa) has been explained in details 
hereinabove. 

is the correlative of trrftvn*. It refers to the explana- 
tion S3 to how the one Self recieves the designations of and 
'fo given at pp. to supra. 

vritai It Bhoold bo recalled that 

according to the author of the Sami-sepa Sdrlrala, ^7 13 a 
reflection of the Self in the original ignorance and that according 
to the author of the Vivarana fw U the Self itself limited by that 
ignorance. Hence in the first view the rrrwt is the Self itself who 
is reflected while in the other view the Nrsft is the Self who 
is the common substratum of both the and 
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Nariiyana Tirtlia has explained the expression 
%a*n* aa 

qfg^ *3 *a^T g^l^fcr: nuiwft««^ii 4 W ^3^^ 

terK. What he means to say is that just as there is one 
form of the face both in the reflection in a mirror and in the face 
on the neck so there is one Self both in the eftu and t«ar both of 
which are limited by minds, the former by the individual and the 
latter by the cosmic mind. 

c*t:— According to the view of 

the author of the Varttila, Himself is the and hence in 
the the appears in two aspects only, namely as sfta 

and f *r. 

fafrvr: — From this kind of language it should not bo 
understood that becomes divided into three parts. What is 
meant is that He manifests Himself or appears in three different 
aspects owing to the difference in the Gunas of Nescience which 
form His limitation. 

qa^ *£ ? «v4<yn ra fi ;ra : — Limited by the Sattwaguna which forms 
the cause i. e. which is in a subtle state. # 

— Hiranyagarbha is not the cause of 

the (subtle) elements and is therefore not Brahma, He is however 
called Brahma in some places because he is the creator of the 
gross elements. 

Abhyanlcara’s note on this point is very ellucidating. It 
is this. — According to the Adwaita school generally speaking 
all the inert substances are but the limitations of the Spirit. 
Thereout the Spirit as limited by an individual inert substance 
i. e. the mind is called the individual soul while as limited by the 
cosmic mind it is called the Ruler of the Universe. These inert 
substances are either in the gross, subtle or undifferentiated state. 
The gross state is that which is formed by the quintupling of the 
elements and is visible to the senses. The subtle state is that which 
is formed of the unquintupled elements and which is the cause 
of the gross state. The undifferentiated state is that original 
ignorance which is the cause of the subtle state. The Spirit also 
as conditioned by the substances in these states recieves three 
names, Yis'iva, Taijasa,* and Prajnya from the point of view of 
the individual and Yirat, -Hiranyagarbha and Is'a from that of 
the cosmos. The last again recieve3 the designations, Brahma, 
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Tishnu and Rudra on account of the predominance of the one or 
the other of the three Gujias. The Spirit which is free from these 
limitations is indicated by the great sentences anrurarr enr, 
and others. This being so the Hiranyagarbha who has the subtle 
elements for his limitations may transform the subtle into the 
gross farms but not the undifferentiated into the subtle. Hence he 
is not Brahma i. e. the original creator of the whole universe. 

Commenting on the word Narayana and Brahmananda 
quote the following Yedio text : — 

% stOrfr hot sr h n 

5TW SHHSf STR^T II 

a nd the latter also quotes the following couplet from a lexicon 
sTtJRtH cTTt Hi*TT fHH5 HSTTOTcP l 

The celebrated Hiranyagarbha hymn in the Rigveda (X. 121) 
commencing with the line in which each of the 

stanzas except the last ends with the line s&trr may 

also be referred to in order to make this point clear. 

^^rrarsr ^wr: — Purushottama and 

Abhynnbara have passed over this remark with very short explana- 
tions but Narayana Tirtha has commented upon it very elaborately 
giving quotations from some of the Upanishads, the Bhagivadgltd, 
Brihannaradiya and other works. He says in substance that 
the male forms, the four-handed Vishnu, the four-faced Brahma, 
the five-faced Rudra, and the female forms, Laxmi, Saraswatl and 
BhawanI &c. are all said to be the manifestations of the One because 
the form of Vishnu is stated in the Purdnas to have performed acts 
appropriate to Rudra and the form of the latter is stated therein 
to have performed acts appropriate to the former and so on. So 
saying he quotes in support the following verse from the Brihctnnd- 
radiya, namely 

WKK'ft 5 PTI& ? 1 

and a text from an Uponishad of the Madruyanhja S'dUut namely, 
that commencing with the word ^ ^ rnrowi n 

wg mlVft and ending with the words it ht tj 7 ir*fkm>£T:. 
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Brahnrtnanda h very prolix on this point though the lino of 
explanation taken up by him is the same as that of the former. 

com- 
menting on the words out of this sentence Bays that 

what Madhmudana wants to emphasize is that these incarnations 
are not born but become manifest out of the sweet-will of the 
Almighty and quotes the follow mg verses occurring in the Dronct 
Pan a of the Mahiibharata — 

2rmn*T uf^vr^st ijli-iui 11 

*<'-+.( ^^jsnr $ <irt f^tt 1 

trcnpaft 11 

He also explains that out of the well known incaranations 
of the Almighty, call Him Vishnu or S'i\ a or Pari Devata or 
Parames'warn, some aro Gunavataras like Paras'urama, Kamachan- 
dra and others in which His powers are made manifest completely 
and some Aite'avataras like the Matsya, Kurma, Hayognva and 
others in which His powers are made manifest only partially. 

The word has been added according to him to 

convey the idea that though the Almighty is able to do anything 
by His mere will, He assumes forms m order to do His intended 
acts m order that His devotees may be impressed the more by his 
exploits accomplished through those particular forms and might 
think of them often and often. He has further on digressed jnto 
explaining with the help of several illustrations what is the meaning 
of the word Bhakti, its different species &c Brahmananda too 
has discussed all these points very elaborately Interesting as they 
are, they are not necessary for the purpose of ellucidating the 
remarks of Madhusudana 

.. Fiwn — In this verse means ‘of 

the nature of knowledge alone’, means ‘one who is without 

a second, and means ‘without limbs or parts’ The gist of 

it is that Brahma is of the nature of knowledge, without a second 
of its own or a diffeient class, and without attributes, without limbs 
and without a body but it assumes forms for doing the acts of 
its devotees 
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Abhyankara Bays that these forms are imaginary and having 
raised a doubt namely, how such imaginary forms could bung 
about the accomplishment of the purposes the devotees of Brahma 
have m view, removes it by saying that the purposes and 
the relation of a worshipper and the worshipped also being 
imaginary, that is not impossible I am of the opinion that 
though what this commentator says is true as a matter of fact 
the proposition in support whereof this verse is cited being that 
the One assumes many and varied forms according to necessity, 
what is meant by snr»ft is the assumption of forms by 

brahma not the imagination of its forms by the devotees, the 
genetive case of the word being intended to be understood in 
the sense of the instrumental 

The other three commentators do not at all comment upon 
this verse 

account of the subsidiary difference of 

his limitations 

"What these limitations are is explained in the next three 
sentences 

5R<n$4iy5j0rn?ft3aTt frv —Bach individual soul 

experiences three states, namely, those of waking dreaming and 
sleeping and on account thereof receives three different designations, 
Uatnnly fa*, tW and mg- respectively Thereout the first is 
limited by the original Nescience called the the inner 

or gan or the mind and the vital airs &c called the or fojrwft* 
and the physical body called the tfjissiftT 

*r «£t —When the soul is m the 

state of dreaming lie is limited by two bodies, namely the ;n?*T 
a nd qpr For the time being he ceases to identify himself with 
the gioss body 

xrfrtPa When ho is m the fitato 
of deep sleep he lias one limitation only , namely the original 
Nescience hunted by the ini] regions left on tlu. inn<--r organ 

The word has been dcrired either as or mrr 
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Thcabovo three, namely 

four and unj are not essentially different because they are 
designations of tho samo soul giren on account of tho three states 
ho is found to experience. However as his experience in tho three 
states and his limitations therein differ, they have been taken note 
of by the Scriptures as subsidiary differences duo to limitations. 

The earliest work in which theso designations aro found 
mentioned is tho Aftlrnl ubjopanish at. 

m»fr 3 ^^3*TstjTar ..ncfhr «nr — Besides the above threo 

there is a fourth designation, namely the and that is given 
to that unchangeable principle in man which connects all tho above 
three states and is present in all of them. 

It should bo remarked that it is the tfhr who is 'said to have 
been undergoing the three states not the puro Self. This Self is 
termed the ruth. 

Summary — Hero ends the enumeration of tho sub-divisions of 
tlic As an aid to memory tho following gcncological treo 

would be useful. 


r 

U5U 


____ i 
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STTTT 
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The above sub-divisions of the hold good only so far as 

the views of the authorsof the Vivaixtna and Sanik/cpa tfdrirala arc 
concerned. According to the author of the Vdrttika it is divided 
into and sfa because according to yC the is Himself the uttft. 

srrat x*r nife-wfem i 3 the original Nescience 

which is the root cause of the creation, preservation and destruction 
of the worldly phenomenon. Tnis phenomenon is pervaded all 
over by it. In fact these cause and effect are so welded together 
that it is not necessary to treat them separately and therefore they 
are together called the the phenomenon as opposed to the 

the noutuenon. 
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This phenomenon 

cannot be deemed to exist, philosophically viewed. Still all the 
came it is admitted to exist for the purpose of daily intercourse for 
otherwise all the Scriptures would be of no use and no soul would 
ever he freed from bondage because that would only occur if tho 
prescribed course of meritorious actions, devotion &c.,is followed and 
that would not be resorted to if the Scriptures which prescribe it 
were not admitted to exit and to bo authoritative 1 . That being so, 
an explanation of the genesis of the phenomenon is not useless as 
that of the objects appearing in a dream. 

P. 54. <nr srrvrrarfrCT — Defining tho uzw&t 

out of tho three kinds or rather aspects of the Madhu- 

sudana says that this designation is given to the original Nescienco 
containing therein a reflection of the Self together with tho 
following three things, namely ( 1 ) the relation between it and 
the Self, ( 2 ) the division of the Self into sfbr and and ( 3 ) tho 
Inflections of tho Self in the individual ignorance. 

Kirayana says that tho word has been used in tho sense 

of Bralimanandn says that though tho *rmm 

has already been mentioned once in the expression snrrmifauT this 
additional word has been put in in order to bring out tho fact that 
it and the mistaken identification of tho Self with it aro pervaded 
by ignorance. Can it not be that the «rmu7 referred to in 
the expression g rare nsfirirc is the reflection of tho Self ia tho 
cosmic ignorance which engages itself in the work of creation, 
preservation nnd destruction of the umverso wlnlo tho wmm’s 
referred to in tho expression nro tlio reflections thereof 

in tho individual hoot's which remain in tho state of seeds even 
after involution? All these reflections whatever aro distinguishable 
from tho Self itself because while the latter is immutable at all 
times, tho former aro liable to cliauges and ignorance consists in tho 
Self belioviu" that tho changes Into plaeo in itself aa ono vonld 
believe his face to he oblong-shaped on seeing it in nronvex mirror. 
Therefore these reflections aro not treated as r«‘’ « ‘bo trrrpif. 
Now tho original Nescience together with the reflection of tho 
Self therein ia itself the primary cause of all the phenomena visible 


1. HiU poici bi .1 bnn va\ bj h!cu<Lf Jo th«i 

r.x.xki »h!ch **«»* rrtt0 U fctwd**'*. ( fi * n . JW» ,»pra ). 
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awl invisible and is beginningles3. The other three substances 
which are included in the term are not produced by it 

but still they are believed to be pervaded by it because they are 
liable to bo removed on the removal thereof i. e. to say when 
once ignorance as to one's true nature m removed the relation 
between it and the Self, the division of the latter into 
and fsn and the reflections thereof in tho vrenstrfs cease to 
exist of themselves without any further effort though they are 
not produced by ignorance but are beginningless. 

Abhyankara says that tho terra is a 

mjn 5. o. to say a Tatpurusha compound tho first member whero- 
of namely, ^n^awr.is itself a Dwandwa compound and that tho 
same is the case with tlio term He also notes that 

dta and $srr themselves aro included in the but the division 

of the Self into them is included in the eftmfnr and that whilo 
tho itself i3 included in, nay, is the itself, tho and 

tho relation between tho two arc included in tho 
Narliyana and Brnhnunandn also note tho first fact in their 
commentaries. 

sivrwtra^sT awnlft— -The word m refers 

to wftm only. It is inert i. o. incapable of acting spontaneously. 
For goading it to action a spirit is required. The Self itself does 
not do that but its reflection in ignorance which possesses tho 
characteristics of both tho Self and ignorance, propels it to action 
and so with tho help of tho impressions of tho actions of tho 
individual souls in their past lives it produces tho fivo elements. 

I think the reading ffr ^n rT h-h s Mfc gt which 

is found in some other editions is better than tho ono adopted 
in tho text and have therefore interpreted the Scntcnco os if tho 
text had contained such a reading. 

Fttrushottama notes that MadliusGdann has said that tho fivo 
dements aro of Iho «amo nature as Round, touch fee., not that they 
po-meps the Latter as their attributes ns tho S'imkhySs opine. 
K&riyar,*, BmbmSnands and Abhyankara on tho other hand 
•ay that since according to tho Adwaita philosophy them is no 
distinction l>clwe<n an attributo and the possessor of an attribute, 
Bound &c. aro the »ubt)o forma of space Ac. 

The elements hens spoken of arc the subtle not tho gross one*. 
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’ tHrc fafe g? STHpr^T: — The process hero described is that 

ignorance transformed into space which is of the same nature as 
sound, produces wind and hence the latter acquires the attribute 
of space, namely sound along with its own namely, that of touch 
and so on and hence the attributes of all the five elements are 
contained in the earth, those of the first four in water, those of 
the first three in light, those of the first two in wind and its own 
only in space. 

— Madhusudana here incidentally 

rejects the Naiyayika and Vais'eshika view that darkness is not 
a positive substance but only the absence of light and asserts 
that it is a positive substance. 

MrattyRgr means (of the nature of a veil or covering). 

It is for the very reason that darkness is of this nature that it is 
said to be wr gprgffifo frft (opposed to occular perception ). 

arretoTOR: means ‘capable of being destroyed by light’. 


Sdftfhr. — This remark is meant to 

remove the objection that since darkness 13 not mentioned any- 
where in the Upanishads it must not be a positive substance- 
The gist of the remark is that it is not mentioned in the 
Upanishads because the main aim of those works is to impart 
the knowledge of Brahma. In doing so it may incidentally 
refer to topics which may serve to turn tbo mind of the aspirant 
for knowledge from the material objects. One of thoso topics is 
the production of the human body. According to the Upamshad 
seers darkness is not a material cause of the body. Hence from 
the mere fact that it is not found mentioned in any Upamshad it 
should not be believed that the view that it is a positive substance 
is opposed to the Scriptures. 

The root in the word is mrnj. P. moaning ‘toharnl 

dorn traditionally or in sacred torts'. Hence the sa.d word can 
ho translated as ‘mentioned in the Vedas . 

There is MO authority for holding that 
the quarters and time arc separate entities. It is therefore that 
Madhusudana has omitted them. 
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According to the Adwaita doctrine time has no 
separate existence but is Nescience itself because time means 
a limitation, all limitations whatever are cither Nescience itself 
or its products and this limitation is Nescience itself because the 
beginning of evolution itself is due to the limitation of the Self 
by Nescience 

In the Mnhabhanta and some of the Paranas Kala has been 
identified with God 

t'jft'Trfai — The as above defined forms 

tho limitation of the Lord of the Universe 1 e the limitation of 
the Self due to which it acquires the designation of the ‘Lord 
of the Universe 

P *»6 urft s* ftrforar unrofa — It will be 

explaine d latei on that the five elements undergo a process called 
in older that the gross formB may he produced It consists 
of the division of each element into two equal parts, the 
sub division of ono o£ them again into four equal partB and the 
mixiDg together of each undivided half with the one eighth part 
of each of tho others The state prior to their undergoing thta 
process is the subtle one and in that state they are called the «njjr 
( intangible ) In asmuch as they are the products of tho same 
have the Gunas Sattwa, Rajas and Tamas for their 
essence With the predominance of the Sattwaguna thereout they 
having mixed together produce like a multi-coloured form, a pure 
substance which has for its essence two kinds of powers, known 
Us the power of knowledge and the power of action 

fitftai*— 1 The portion of that 
substance in which the powers of knowledge are predominant is 
known as the inner organ which is sometimes called the intellect 
and at times the mind 

In some treatises on the Vedanta philosophy jr, ■fefw and 
are treated of as separate entities But as a matter of fact 
they are the different aspects of the same inner organ Thus 
bankira in Ins Bhashya on Brahma SUra II 3 32 says — swim* 

71 ow i Ou%w 

lb S P £d ton 1 61 * 
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ffcrTOfteramfa: HP*:— ■Prup'v is tho vital breath. It is by its 
action that the different organs of tho body ore able to perform 
thoir respective functions. 


v rnrrc — Just as tlio inner organ ha3 been 

given different names on account of tho d liferent functions it per- 
forms, bo too tho vital air has been given tho different names 
mentioned in tho text for the same reason. As for its different 
functions Nariiyana Tirtha and Brahtniinamla quote the following 
couplet which is likely to be a help to memory:— 


I zfe snufl ^TTTrfljrriw^rnTi l 

tFn&rtjitrqt Just os tho inner organ nnd 

the vital air which serve tho wholo body are produced from all Iho 
elements combined together, so tho fivo different pairs of organs of 
censo and action which perform limited functions in tho body aro 
produced from mb separate element. 


It Bhould be borno in mind that tho organs hero spoken of aro 
fl°t tho physical organs which aro merely outer shells but tho 
kernels therein which arc of a subtle nature and henco not visiWo 
to tho naked eye. 


Purushottama says that this 

13 tho opinion of the eastern people. 

, nxfafter*rTT w wyi: — This refers to tho ordinary 

experience that when oil is rubbed on the soles of tho feet Iho heat 
fdt in one’s eyes subsides. 
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TOW WWpBHWfr This i s an answer to the 

objection that if the mind is not a product of the earth then it 
cannot comprehend an attribute of the earth. The gist of it. is 
that although it is true that since as a matter of fact the mind 
comprehends the attribute not only of the earth but of the other 
elements as well and is therefore inferred to be a product of. the 
five elements, still that has nothing to do with its being essentially 
a product of the earth as suggested by the text under consideration. 

means ‘that is quite a different thing’. 

sift It is believed on the 

strength of a Vedie text that each organ of sense does its work not 
automatically but by virtue of some deities residing therein. 
And just as there are five organs of sense and five of action so too 
there are five deities having the power of knowledge predominant 
in them and five having that of action predominant therein. In 
fact these deities seem to be nought else than the personification 
of the divine forces by virtue whereof the organs perform their 
respective functions. 

— Out of the five organs of sense there 

are two, namely those of touch and sight which not only compre- 
hend the attributes of the objects with which they come in contact 
but also the objects themselves. Thus for instance if a rose 
flower is brought before us, we can by the nose comprehend its 
smell only but by the eyes we can see not only its form but its 
substance also. 

sffcraft srenmt. — Just as the eye can see a distant 

object so the ear can hear a distant Bound. 

On a little reflection it will be understood that the sense of 
smell can also comprehend a distant object. Hence if as 
Madhusudana says it is believed that the eyes and ears go out to a 
distance in order to comprehend objects it should also be believed 
/^tha nose also similarly goes out for the same purpose. 

If may be recalled that accoiding to the Vedanta theory 03 
explained at pp. supra the knowledge of an object arises not 
because the organ of sight or any other organ goes out to the object 
and assumes its shape bub because the inner organ or mind does so. 

tpramt fittest. ........ 5 ft — -The fejfwftT ia composed of 
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seventeen constituents namely, the five vital breaths, the five 
organs of sense, the five organs of action, the mind and the 
intellect Abhyankara says that these seventeen constituents are 
the five subtle elements, the vital breaths taken together as one, the 
inner organ and the ten senses But that view does not seem to 
be correct The subtle elements cannot be the constituents of the 
subtle body in their crude state because subtle though that body is 
it is m a comparatively* more developed state than the subtlo 
elements, several products thereof having enteied into the compo- 
sition of that body Narayana Tirtha and Brahin munda aio 
also of the same view a 3 myself and the former has also refuted the 
other a lew which must have been advanced by other previous 
writers on the Vedanta doctrine 1 


This is called the fcjrsrfrr because it is tho perceptible sign of 
the existence of the Self so loug a3 it is m the ignorance stato and 
undergoes births and deaths The following explanation given by 
Narayana may be borne in mind as an aid to memory — 


It should bo borno m mind that tho constitution of tho faff’rfn 
in the microcosm ( individual body ) is tho same as that of that in 
the macrocosm ( cosmos ) and tbit tho designation is 

given to that aspect of it winchis engaged in tho work of knowledge 
«nd the designation rj* or to that aspect of it which is 

engaged m action 

Cf irfa sftd ntoiT rr 

(*r »fr o-\3) 


J> 57 .. may be recalled that tho 

trr 1TW uas said to undergo tlirco different .Into Krnrr, snd 
V Thereout tho «urp ts tho u„d,ilbrcut,»ted .«• irtnd. "« 
deKnbed at n •« tupra »nd tho deKr.pt, on of tho «p tho 
In tong, hi 0 though differentiated .Into "lucl, « comn™cd nt 

P M ends here. 

It should to bo borne >n m.nd tln.t«l„lo the ««*->„ tho TOR. 
ortho i«r tho wp u tho TO*, cf tho d* rrl’oth.r .n tho nncrecc-n, 
orthomscroco-n, Tins moon, thstoren tho 

«rc tfn's 

1 FdiiStnilr tStncsAAf-Xt'rr '~ J ' 
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P. 58. g^ronijnft — Madhusudana now 

begins to describo the process of Tsftm (quintupling) of the five 
elements. This process takes place because the actions of tho 
individual souls which may have become ready for yeilding fruits 
cannot yeild them unless on the one hand there is a seat or abode 
of enjoyment and on tho other the objects of enjoyment, both of 
which are the products of the five gross elements in the ultimate 
analysis though the external forms thereof differ and the elements 
cannot become gross without undergoing tho process above-men- 
tioned. 

uu ^ ii i The process of quW.M is tills:— 

Each of the five elements is divided into two equal halves; there- 
out one-half of each is again subdivided into four parts and the 
one-eighth part of each mixes with the entire one-half of each of 
tho others so that the ultimate result is as follows: — 

Wf airmr^ 5rr$ 4 \ 

»» ^3 J 

' .. ^ 1 ^ i ,, ®S i 

■■ «* 4 „ i „ OT3 i 

» t*_L_ .. i 

1 =) 

,i -J- „ wr+m £ 

» i »» ^3 k 

n £ 

n 2*^ „ 3RS -i 

*2? sra |=> rqv v--?i |=t 

Although there are portions of the other elements in each of 
the gross ones, they receive their respective designations because 
of the preponderating one-half portion thereof. 

snifaia.... lttadc44>viir<4itA'i —This is an answer to 

the possible objection that there are in fact three elements only 
namely light, water and earth and that the subtle ones become 
gross on the subdivision of one-half of each of them into three 
parts and the combination of a one-aixth part of each with the 
entire half of each of the others. 

. P 100030 i 0 technically called fain, for a reason which is 

obvious from the above explanation. 
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is the latter part of Sutra 20 of Pada 4 of 
Adhyaya 2 of the Brahma Sutras which is as follows- — ggrqrajgH n -j 
nr^ftcr Therein means 

ig the argument or syllogism as to space contained 
ia Brahma Sutras II. 3. 1 to 7. What that argument is has been 
explained by Madhuaudana himself in this very passage. 

sviini spfterosiT:— . Although the ChMn- 

dogya text speaks of the creation having been made from 
the three elements, light, water and earth, the remaining two 
elements, namely air and space are to be understood as having 
combined with the three for the purpose of evolution. 

is the genetive plural of i. e, fbn, ^ and araij;. 

tfcm: Ucffatfunx— In the Chhdndogya text 

the word for: occurs first. Its being the first -is therefore a 
On the other hand and mg are v^m’s. The argument 

here advanced therefore is that the grig’s mentioned in the 
Tcdttirlyaka text have a greater force than the inferred 

from the Chhdndogya text. 

— The passage of the 

Chhdndogya in which this promise is held forth occurs in 
Ch. VI, I, which introduces the instructions imparted by the sage 
Uddalaka to his son S'wetaketu. Therein the former asks the 
latter whether ho had learnt from his teacher that on knowing 
■which everythin^ becomes known and on the latter replying 
that he had not, proceeds to impart to him a knowledge of 
the nature of Brahma and of the identity of the Self with it, 
impresses it upon him by giving several illustrations and explains 
^hy it is that everything becomes known on tho riao of the 
knowledge of Brahma. 

Tho argument here is that if the promise is to bo deemed to 
have been fulfilled, tho elements wmsr and «ug cannot bo deemed 
to have been left out of account in tho genesis of tho world men- 
tioned in the Chhdndogya because those dements being inert 
substances cannot have any other entity except Brahma os 
their source. 

Owing to a separate mention having been made. 
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P. 59. An occasion to split up sentences of 

tho same naturo occurring in tho various Upanishads which is not 
permissible according to tho Mimuiisa rules of interpretation. 

— This statement is found 

in the Introduction to tho Panchtharana of S'ri S'nnkarachacya. 

This point is found treated at great length by S'ankarrichSrya 
in his Bhdshya on Brahma Siitra II. 3. 1-8. and by Vncbaspati and 
Araal2nanda in their commentaries theicon. Tho commentaries of 
Purushottama and Abhyankara also on this passage aro very 
illuminating, 

This is the method. 

What Madhusudana means is that lie has indicated only the 
method by which such an objection can be refuted and not 
refuted it m extenso. 


Summary— Tho objection to the theory of 'raYrm is that slnco 
the C hhCind ogyct says fa# fai^^i and the Brahma Sutras 
say and we find three elements only having 

combined together it must bo held that there aro threo elements 
only not five and that there is a combination of threo only. Tho 
author’s reply to it is: — Just as Micro is tho above Chhandogya text, 
bo there are other texts such that of tho Tdiltirlyala namely, 
&c. So when we try to find out the theory contained in 
the TJpanishads a3 a whole, tho first two elements are drawn 
together. Secondly, the Chhandogya text gives the first rank to the 
element of light. If that is adhered to then two elements are left 


out, i. e. to say, an attribute of an element gets priority over other 
elements which is against the established canon of interpretation. 
Thirdly, that there are two other elements, namely space and air, 
cannot be denied. If they exist and since the Chhandogya says 
elsewhere that by the knowledge of Brahma everything becomes 
known, these two elements mast bo deemed to have evolved out of 
Brahma, for otherwise they cannot bo known on the acquisition of 
the knowledge of Brahma. Fourthly, although five elements aro 
believed to have combined together the fact of their being fa^i 
is established. If it h believed that the elements become fagq 
only, then sentences of the same import would have to be split up 
win J cannot be done avoiding to the Mimafisa rules. Fifthly, 
the Sutra of Badarayana being only of tho nature of a repetition 
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what, the Upanishads say, is not competent enough to 
con radict the fact of the elements having become which 
is established logically. Lastly, as for the experience as to the 
combination, there is surely that relating to the five elements, the 
author of the Bhashya having said 

y* 6o * 3r ^ ^ 1 The elements 

j, er ie y have become are called jjtt as distinguished from 
e and s>U£J explained above. They having combined 

ogether produce one effect which becomes the substratum of the 
senses and the scat of enjoyment and is called the body. 

** ’^’rcetni The bodies which the 

gross elements produce vary according as tho predominant quality 
hereof is the Sattwa, Rajas or Tamas. In those of the gods the 
. rsi 18 Predominant, in those of the human beings the second and 
,n ^°$e c f other sentient beings from the birds down to the trees 
«c (| the third. 

....^jrRriT Although all these bodies 

a re made of the same five elements, the differences arise on account 
°f the greater or less proportion of the one or the other of them. 


^T3u?nmmpu; srcr^si— It may be recalled 

hat it has been said that the elements become gross in order that 
he body which is the seat of enjoyment and the objects of 
® n jojmcnt may be produced. The production of the body having 
been described it is now said that the objects, namely the fourteen 
Worlds having any of tho three Gunas predominant in them and 
tho objects of this world such as the pot &c. are produced from the 
°ne or the other of the vsff^ elements. 


The names of tbs fourteen worlds arc ?r?i, uv:, sun, 

3*355, pfaS, gcT^, TOTU5T, *5133, 

'Snrrf It has already been said in the 

beginning of this passage that the elements when recicve 
l be designation of the It is therefore natural that the 
products thereof should also be similarly designated. It is n ow 
made clearer that all these, namely tho bodies, the fourteen worlds 
and the objects of this woild which are Inert arc all collectively 
called tho jpr mid arc also designated the zrtfnrj or 


I. N. & P. Pdtlion pp. 577-37. 
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Just as the ft si is the wftmrfft of the human body m the 

srmrj: state, so the ftrr^ sn described in the hymn of the 

tenth Mnndala of the Rigveda is the soul of this or 

P 61 snranft^ gw r — The one that has been des 

cnbed above is (ho process of evolution according to the TJpamahad 
school That of involution according to the same school is tho 
reverse of that 

Summary — The process above described can best be remembered 
if the following gcneological tree is borno in mind — 


( I’ufterfa ) ( yrvHUTsftar ) 

(sfcfrcrftr ) 3^331 (^prair^THjnft) 


fegvr ft rn (m eiaMn nwi q&hpnftr i, srm 

fitT^nd , fannuftcnuT^w 5 , i.- < ‘0 






%udfrn*. **F«rafr*n fronrftvuniu?ti 
(wrwrh) (in rar ro,) sift in, (an 


1 — ! — 1 


115 e.f 1 (uTTUvmn) 


wfr , *ju?(t , 

j£?rs , WTO, 

ftro, gro 
(m win ) 


<tUd^5 
JIG filvf 

vrrret 

(to iTJHr ) 


In addition to this it must be borno m mind (1) that tho suvr^I 
is it*c\f but becomes ncliv 0 on its being propelled to action by tho 
imprc°3ions left by tlicuctionsof tho individual souls which form part 
and parcel of it and the frmt of that action is the production of tho 
subtlo elements (2) tlwit thcro arc two hinds of latent powers m tho 
dements, namclj, tlioso of 1 nowlcdgo and action and henco when 
the former 13 in operation, tho dements together produco tho gfa; 
and and wh n n tlio latter is m operation they together produco 
thcvnnrm and that similarly, when tho former i«T m operation 
they individual^ produco in order tho senses of knowledge, namel) » 
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eanag, touch, sight, taste and smell and when the latter is jn 
operation they produce in order, the senses of action, namely, 
speech, giving and taking, motion, emetion and sexual enjoyment, 
Wthafc the becomes developed into the ?£T by the process of 
above-described and ( 4 ) that the different bodies and the 
^tih^ 8tl ^ ie 2 l0tis ac ^ produced by the innumerable combinations 
0 the gross elements in varying proportions so that m some the 
ittwa, m others the Rajas and in yet others the Tamas of the 
^ Gunas appears to piedominate. 

^ as defined later in this same passage means ‘the resting of 
an °^J ec t in a subtle state inside its own cause* and not ‘total 
sstruction’. Unless it were so, fresh evolution would not bo 

possible. 

' , ^%^nEiTT5T)i?f g w i 3 pnt— Thus at the time of usnr 

what first takes place is that the sjnfr’a called which means 
he five gross elements and their pioduets arc absorbed one by one 
its cause, namely the five amffc a subtle elements called 
wrcrmj 

t ** *£* irau —This absoiption of the gros3 into (ho subtle 
elements is known as the VfhF 

As the assumes the three states, end 

utinng the process of evolution, eo too it assumes those states in 
inverse order during the process of involution When the *£T 
15 absorbed m tho tlio that takes place i* called 
"hen the fenjd 19 absoibed in tho wsuryw, the jr* that takes place is 
na mod my^r and when the Ia3fc is absorbed in the Almighty so fir 
n * a liberated individual is concerned the that takes place is 

Tho literal meaning of the terra Vfcr* is diurnal This namo 
,3 £»cn to the absorption of the xp into tho because one day 
D *ho f^unr^ js believed to have ended then 

Buraya pa and Brahuwnanda say that when tins takes 
P‘ a ce the regions called ay, gt and art- scorched up by heat 
emanating froni tlio tnoulh of *rn« and the demrens of fly 
U P to Hie snteh: ami hence oi that time the said three regions ara 
^pletclj destroy ed and tho though not destroy ed becomes 
of all its inhabitants and when that takes place, the 
TFimi who stays in the *m=rr* has the experience of n night. 
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Cf. tho following verses of the ShSgawal Purarn which contain 
an elaborate thought slightly different description of the process 
of involutions — 

arrant sepi* l 

3Tvrfer?ro^.' H 

Ud ^Ut gRi i 

WdleicMWIO - ^ I 

itenrot qufd tz 5^ i 

’<7TTtT>?KTW £ w I Ffl vM M cf V^<t^ U 

dcTt ;%CT 3 t: 5cm ^ 1 

fsrcref *i£jt fafcsni wmw: 11 

sngni *j: *»&<At«iw ^q%- 1 

11 

^rm g hjtht mur ^t%: l 

Sd^ilS^T^T « 5 R^ 11 

smnfd crpi^ 11 

lE g nlfo jrI afe: ^ 1 

nErofcr mx\t 11 *n. 3 - U. *■ *IH 11 

swifw ^i^n girnreres^ srsnr: — It has been 

said already at p. hv that the stssit^T being the causa causctns 
is beginningles'i. It can therefore have no cau«e. That being 
so, there can be no such absorption of it in any other 
thing and hence so far as the is concerned there never 

takes place a tu-to causing the absorption of the But 

if so far also as the is concerned this did not take place, 
there would be no final absolution. Therefore it is believed that 
when an individual acquires rr^iKR the aum fT d is not only 
absorbed in anything el=e but is completely destroyed so far as ho 
is concerned. This is called weiPd 4 >: srenj;. It i s believed to take 
place because the «Mi 4 <« is an effect of ignorance and if that is 
destroyed the former must be. 

*f a'.ii'iaws:- — It had been said while 

commencing the description of the evolation of the sy-u^ i ff that 
although it is an unreal substance from the philosophical standpoint 
it is believed to be real for the purpose of daily intercourse. 
This being the end of that description it is aga in explained that the 
creation, absorption &c. though unreal like the creation and 
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the mi ad because the instrumental cause of the dream phenomena 
is the latent desires pent up in the mind 

sg, iHut tunsnrr* —To the above view 

an objection is raised that if it is believed that it is Nescience that 
is transformed into the objects appearing m a dream, then the mind 
would not become an object but a subject and hence in the state 
of dreaming the Self would not be pioved to be self luminous 
This is answeied by saying that though there is the mind, there 
is no huowtt m the state of dreaming because the Self becomes the 
knower only when it is limited by a mind attended by a Yritti of 
an external oigan of sense, and that such an action is not possible 
in that state because the external senses are all dormant therein 


P G4 frttfoeM *a mwmw i f% wq — Having explained 
that the dream phenomena is the result of Nescience, the author 
now proceeds to determine what is tho substratum thereof Thi3 
is absolutely iiece c sary bec«au c o Nescience by itself is mcapablo of 
producing oven illusory forms without a substratum Towards 
that end ho introduces two current theories and raises tho question 
uhicli of them is the hotter and preferable ono Ono of them is 
that the substratum is tho dftsnwir j e tho individual soul as 
limited by the mind and the other is that it is tho t c tho 

Supremo Soul as limited by tho original ignorance 


Hi3 answer is that both aro good and therefore 
acceptable when examined from different standpoints 

™ T ^~ ThQ aulbor first I rocceds to establish tho first theory by 
proving that the second cannot bo established The lino of 
reasoning by which that wdonois this —It is au admitted proposition 
that the i&uq knowledge arising m a dream is removed by right 
tnoNvledgo produced i in tho state of waking This can happen only 
on the knowledge of tho substratum of tho phenomena If 
vicmthQ substratum iU knowledge alone would cause the removal 
m L T r ^ Il0ncur 13 not P®«ibIo so long as a man W 
Sllll ,“ t jlc bf worldlmess and when llio knowledge of that 
u \ , ^ U1 ^ StB 1 ' cro ,nus t tako placo tho cessation of all duality 

K^r*n„ Cretan Uxt of tho W umn jda whah 

won’l La »V ° t h ° "“ i,uaual ' m &) »> tho doer Hus text 
*° U 1 U if tho , c n believed to 1* 
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the substratum Lastly, if it were so then the experiences of all 
individuals in dreams would be identical just as the sky and other 
objects of this world of which He is the substratum are expuenced 
by all alike 

P, 65 n-j, cforegyzrer stmfaOTsngn — The authoi now 

considers some possible objections to the above theory The first 
of them w how can the be the substratum when he is 

admitted to be self luminous owing to his being uncovered He is 
said to be uncovered because it can nevei happen that one may 
cease to be conscious of oneself which must happen if the soul is 
coveied over Such a state is possible however if the Supreme 
Soul is believed to be the substratum because the original ignorance 
which is His limitation may for a time overpower the consciousness 
thereof 


srcrfa w wamg«nT*n^— The answer to the 

query is that even in that theory it is admitted that m the state 
of dreaming there is a peculiar kind of ignorance which is agreeable 
to the occurrence of the supeiimposttion which takes place in a 
dream and inconsistent with the consciousness of the collection of 
the objects of the material world which we percieve m the waking 
state 


The existence of ignorance of a peculiar sort is inferred 
because m the first place the objects appearing m a dream being 
proved to be false in the waking state, that which gives rise to 
them must be a state of ignorance and secondly, the experiences 
of the waking state also being found to be the result of ignoiancc 
when viewed philosophically, tho ignorance that is the instrumental 
cause of the dream phenomena must be deemed to bo of a nature 
different from that which is the cause of world phenomena 



phenomena’ 


is stated by way of an 
objection that though the dream phenomena does, not 
appear m the wimg state, the world phenomena does appear m tho 
dSL„ state and therefore tho ta*" 1 «» >» 
end to bo distinct S«t of ,t» 

‘I am a man' &c does arise m a dream, the body ie that appear 
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consciousness of one's being a man he anses by etrtsjpt or by any 
other means He lefutes that reply by the rejoinder that m that 
case it must also be assumed that there arises m the state of 
deep sleep the knowledge which is competent to contradict the 
dream expeuence but that cannot be done because in that case 
the state of deep sleep would be tantamount to that of waking 

tfTsrafa » . *t at* — This is the author's 

reply to that objection He means that the reply anticipated 
by the objector is correct so far as it goes but that the further 
argument based upon it is not sound 1 he gist of the answer is 
that since it is the overpowering influence of that ignorance itself 
which is the cause of dreaming that brings about deep sleep when 
it is accompanied by the absorption of the inner organ, it is not 
possible that there should be m that state knowledge competent 
enough to dispel that ignorance 

Abhyankaia explains this by saying that the state of dreaming 
like a twilight which occurs before suunse and after sunset, 
that when it drifts into sleep as the twilight before sunset drifts 
into darkness, the ignorance which brought about the dieam is 
not dispelled but is on the contrary mcieased and becomes all 
powerful and that when on the other hand it drifts into tho waking 
state like the twilight before sunrise, then the said ignoianco is 
dispelled He also sajs fuither that just os at daytime a mango 
tree appears clearly as such, that when them is ordinary darkness 
it appears as a tree only without the specific signs which 
distinguish that tree from tho others of its class and that when 
theie is pitch darkness even that generic form of the tree ceases to 
appear, so when a man is in the state of wakmg tho inner organ is 
fully active, when the state of dreaming occurs that organ though 
not absorbed is inactive, and when the state of deep sleep occurs, it 
is totally absorbed and therefore ceases to make itself felt 

^ ^ ftaait — The authoi now 

explains what isand what is notknowledgo produced by a means of 
proof and how that 13 helpful in eradicating the dclu-uon of tho 
dream state 

In doing so ho states that the consciousness which attses 
on waking up and on feeling that one was dreaming though 
not produced 1\ i ireans of i roof is sufficient to contra ha 
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"iraj uur — Accoidmg to Naraymia, tho 

Sastrae icftrrcd to hero arc tho Bhushya of HanlaruJiuiya on tha 
Brahma S ttras and other ancient 'works of authority In thoso 
uorhs this third view also is accepts at *ame places 

zretaftro uicrwr-inm ti.— T ho author 

now removes an objection \i Inch can bo raised against all tho threo 
views Bub ha ticats tho first and tha third as if they wero 
identical bcciu o although m the tlur l tho \ia ? couccrne 1 is 
r?5i%3»!T not still when tho former is conditioned by tho 

individual unnd it u as good as tho latter Tiiat is tho reason why 
at tho end of this passage it ia said <reira q^qsflt A,o 

The oljection is that m tho ease of thenar? whether ma or 
sftu limited by the mind, being the«ffcgR, if tho object is an elephant 
it would be identified with tho Self and tho consciousness I am an 
elephant would arise just as falso silver becomes identified with 
tho mother of pearl and tho knowledge ‘This is silver* arises 
Similarly in the case of the wsrWq limited by the original igno 
ranee, the hnowlcdgo of tho existcnco only of an elephant would 
nnso not that of its being a separata object as ‘ This is an elephant', 
the roason ben g that in both tbo cases an external oiject which 
can bo designated aa this is absent 


q, hto # <tzsn& The answer is in 

tho negative as to both tho views though for different reasons 
As to tho first tho reason is that just as the mother-of I earl 
limi b tlie substratum of silver, the self consciousness does not limit 
tho tan and hence no such false identification of the object of 
the dream with the substratum arises as in the case of tlieslver 
and the mother-of pearl the self consciousness lie the perception 
of the niotliei of pearl preventing the occurrence of tho dehis on 
Such being the case it is believed that the thisuess’ of the object 
which is not opposed to the delusion becomes apparent 

.. . f? 3 ^~ Ia 1110 view, , e that m which 

the Itav hunted by the original ignorance is the substratum, 
the whole phenomena even in the waking state being irnag nary 
everything in the dream woild too is imaginary and hence the 
form of the elephant and its objectiteness are both imaginary 
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TVT^rrr^scrjf^gTif.,. q- — When everything is 

imaginary, the existence of everything is likely to be contradicted 
? 0 -^keie is however a distinction between this view and the 
aahyamika view that in the ultimate synthesis the void only 
remains, for m this view a positive entity, namely the %tRT, who 
la the substratum of all phenomena, survives 

WRn'wjvnJmr —As already said everything 
e J cn in the waking Btate 13 imaginary Hence even in that 
s ate when silver is mistakenly supposed to exist m placo of a 
mother of pearl, an objective but imaginary piece of silver is 
e loved to have been pcrcieved in place of an objective but imagi 
mother of pearl 

ft E ven when it is be 

ieved that what appears objectively is the mother of pearl not 
mlver, the cause of the false knowledge is not the reality of tlio 
°b]cctiveness of that object but that of the substratum 

g ere . . font 71— This is added as a reply 

io objection that while m tho case of the delusion as to tlio 
mother-of pearl, there is tho residing m it which is unknown, 
tuerc 13 none in the caso of the dream phenomena Tho ffrtftWu 
8 Poken of here is tho same as the which is tho substratum 

according to this theory 1 

•Hero ends tho discussion as to what 19 tho substratum of tho 
“ream phenomena To sum up, the author has hero referred 
three theories, namely, ( 1 ) that m which tho itqVi*q as 
hunted by tho mind is tho substratum ( 2 ) that in which tho 
h?l 5 aH 7 as limitod by tho original ignorance is tho substratum und 
( 3 ) that in which tba Mg* i g =<r as limited by the mind is tho substratum, 
but ho seems to be of tho view that the first and tho third theories 
mo practically identical bocauso the 111 tho third 13 of tho 

sauw naturo a 3 tho ofcruiw? m tho first Therefore there are in fact 
0I 'ly two theories namely ( 1 ) tliat in wluch tin, -frifcrv ormro-p* 

^ hnntal by tlio individual mind is tho substratum and ( 2 ) that 
,n which tho rroua-JT is hunted by the ordinal ignorance is 
tho substratum Both of them aro equally helpful in explain* 

,a <5 tho dream phenomena, all possible objections thereto Lung 
CAs, f> removable Thcrcforo it nutters very little which theory ti 
•K^ptcd From tho facts however that tin, fin»t theory u 


* i -14 fp. -V anJM 

Jl 
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the dream-expencnco bccauso it h real, while tho consciousness of 
being a unn arises from a means of proof because tho consciousness 
of manhood arises on seeing tho physical body which u objectively 
pcrcuptib'o Iilo any other object Tims tho ignorance which 
is tho cau oof tho dicam phenomena is removed by tho riso of 
the con 5 ciousnc c s 'lain a man' so far as it relates to ones state 
As for tho ignorance as to tho particular objects of worldly 
cvpcueneo suMi a i a pot that is not removed simply by tho riso 
of such a consciousness but requires an operation of tho mind on 
those particular oljccts. because there was m tho dreaming state 
besides tho general ignorance ns to all th/ objects of tho worldly 
phenomena, a particular ignoranco 03 to particular objects 


Tho lmc of distinction hero drawn 13 tho samo as that drawn 
at p V. " hero the question under consideration is whether tho 
veil of ignorance can or cannot bo removed by inference 

P. CG g fa gi g'CT r u i%<{ —It lias 

been 'aid above that the Self who 13 tho witness of all phenomena 
males itself manifest on the return to tho waking state The 
objector is therefore imagined to argue that if this” is able 
to rouso self consciousness, why should ho not bo ablo to dispel the 
jgnoranco as to external objects’ The author’s answer to it 
can be explained thus —Tho existence of ignoranco 13 proved by 
the consciousness ‘I am ignorant’ This ignoranco 13 not an object 
of objective perception but of subjective consciousness This menn3 
that tho existcnco of the p c rcic>vcr, tho nnjft, 13 also proved by the 
same means And by the same means again 13 prov ed the inability 
ofthe mft to dispel ignorance because the abovo consciousness itself 
'mows that thoagh tho mvft has mado himself manifest hi3 mam 
testation is clouded by ignorance 


mftt SFnft * 'jarvmrnptft—Tku is an answer So a 

iurther uneiprc. seel objection that if once dream-delusion is removed 
by right 1 nowledge it should not occur again The Jamulage of 
the text heie is simple enough to require any explanation 

of 51 — Here ends the justification 

^ l " e - *■ ““ of «- 


JUS ifies the othei theory 


u — Now the author 

When the 13 believed to be the 
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substratum of the dream delusion, then there can ba the eradication 
°f ignorance once only and that can be by the knowledge ofBiahma 
which also puts an end to all duality Therefore the leturn to 
the state of waking which also is a state of the ignorance which is 
ue cause of the dream delusion is not possible Hence m that 
theory there can only be the disappearance of that ignoianco on 
0 rise of fcho one which is prevalent m the waking state just 
as when the delusion as to a iope being a seipent disappear 0 when 
t at as to its being a slick arises 

it should be remarl ed that in this theory them i» not the 
removal of the dream delusion by the knowledge of the substratum, 
natnely the which tal es place once only in tho case of 

each individual and for ever but tho supplanting of one 1 ind of 
e usion by another over the same substratum 

Samvel?* . n^a'3Tff?nanJTaniiT l *u3W — Tins is an 

“reidenta! explanation given in older to cleai up a doubt which may 
1)9 wised with regard to the satisfactouness of the theory It is 
jf 5 ? mtelligible that since accoidiug to tho Vcdnuta doctrmo 
, 10 13 °uly one Self and the different individualities of tho waking 
3 1 o are due to the inner organs enveloping it being different tho 
te am experiences of the diffeient individuals must bo difhrcnt 
T W1Q S the latent desires lurking in thoso individual inner organ* 
diff ercnt 
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more minutely discussed and it is repeatedly asserted in tins 
work that the world phenomena is real so far as our daily 
intercourse is concerned, I am inclined to believe that Madusudana 
favours the first theory namely that in which the sftwF* or 
as limited by the mind is the substratum of the dream 
delusion 

P 69 3TU w unfits — The word era ( here ) 

means in the state of dreaming ’ 

ai i ui^This is the etymology of tho 
word The light that appears inside the body is a quality of 
the for ( bile ) inside it Without that light nothing would be 
visible in the state of dreaming and I believe even m the state of 
contemplation when the Yogis visualize the internal structure of 
the body, seo distant events as if they were taking place befoie 
them, the presiding deities of the different organs &c and finally 
the Supreme soul m the special form which they revere, though 
there is no celestial body like the sun &c inside then bodies 

Purushottama cites Yajnavalkya Smnti III 77 in support of 
this proposition which runs as follows — 

ntwrcreum gg^u^tr — Now Madhusudaua 
1 loceeds to explain what is the position in the case of the state of 
deep sleep When it supervenes, tlio actions which were the 
causes of the states of waking and di earning lie dormant for tho 
timo being and the inner organ including the desires latent therein 
as limited by the power of knowledge simply survives m the form 
of the cause which gave b rth to the man That is the stale m 
which the soul tired of tho enjoyment of the objects appearing in 
tho states of waking and dreaming takes rest 

n ftfsr^T^fiTfn — This is added in order to support 

tho aboio description by appealing to the common experience 
of all men on rising up fiom that state, that ono slept well and 
diil not know inylhmg i e to say, there was nothing else then 
except ignoranco the root cause of birth 

vn .Tho author now pro- 

ceeds to explain why such consciousness arises Abhyaakaia 
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commenting on that explanation says that at the time of a Pralaya, 
Nescience remains in its original form only When evolution 
commences the first Vnfcti that arises is that of ignorance This 
Vritti is unqualified in all the three states of waking, dreaming and 
sleeping, of each individual Its presence is no bar to the rise of 
knowledge of the sense objects m the waking state It is not 
therefore sufficient to say that theie is that particular Avidyi 
Vntti in the last of those states Therefore in older to explain 
the pievention of the rise of knowledge of the sense objects it 
must be assumed that there is another specific Vritti of Avidya m 
that state besides the original ignorance T Hither from the 
common consciousness of a past state of sleep which arises on 
tho return to the waking state, namely ‘I slept well T did not 
know anything* it is assumed that besides the ignorance theie were 
the feelings of happiness and of witnessing the state of happi 
ness These two are also Vrittis of Avidyu It is therefore said 
here that there are three such Vnttis namely, those of happiness, 
of witnessing the happiness and ignorance 

Purushottama commenting on this sentence says that Madhu 
sudana has said that there are three Vnttis only m view of tho 
established practice of their school whereas as a matter of fact thero 
is one Vritti only and that Madhusudana himself ha3 established 
that fact in his Adwaitasiddhi and he himself has expanded the 
formers arguments in his commentaiy on that work named Stddhi 
sadhaka Brahmananda says that the three Vritti3 ate said to bo 
different on account of three different forms which the Nescience 
assumes 

— Aa (egotism) is tho result of 

a particular Vritti of the inner organ and as that organ is dormant 
m deep sleep there can in that state bo no Vritti of that organ 
and tbeiefore no specific Vntti but a group of three Vnttis as 
stated above The in the consciousness I slept well, I did 

not know anything comes in only on using up, not as a thing which 
existed in the previous state but as one through which expression 
is given to those that existed If it had been there then theie 
would not have been the state of deep sleep 

3Tcr«7<j Tho author now proceeds 

to distinguish tho state of deep sleep fiom that of Pralaya 
(annihilation of tho world) In both tho states there 13 the uant of 
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knowledge! preceded by a Vritti. However, in the former there is 
the group of the three Vritti3 of Avidyl which is the seed from 
which the consciousness that ono slept well and that ono did not 
know anything arises on waking up. It isBupposed to exist because 
otherwise the rise of the said consiousncss cannot bo explained. In 
tho‘ latter thero is nothing from which the existence of any such 
Yritti can bo inferred. 

awai'HuTtowsrcftir grcg m n aq q fa ;— It is not impossible to 

establish this as a caso of recollection, although there is no specific 
lcfcrenco to time and place, because there is tho absence of experience 
gained at tho samo time as a connection of the inner organ, such a 
connection being absent in tho state of deep sleep. 

— Moreover it 13 not as a rulo necessary 
that there should be a specific reference to tlmo and place in each 
caso of recollection. 

— It is not possible that the experi- 
ence of having slept well should arise in the waking state itself 
because deep sleep is not possible without tho absorption of the 
mind which does not take place in a waking state. Thercforo the 
consciousness in question cannot arise as the result of an experience 
in the waking state but only as the recollection of an experience 
had in the preceding state. 

fojfTwntqifcTUTftnaT — Just as that consciousness 

cannot be the result of an experience in a waking state it cannot 
also be the result of an inference it being impossible to draw one 
owing to the absence of a fe? ( middle term ) and the fallacy called 
wwflfafk ( that in which the substratum is false ). 

. Narayana and Brahmananda expanding this argument say 
that an inference could be drawn only in the following two ways 
namely, ggfbrnq-, 

Wutji. Thereout 3jin«mwwuq is not a %jj because it is not proved 
and it cannot bs found in the minor term. The other kind of 
inference also is not possible because there is no substratum there 
being no invariable rule that knowledge once acquired must be re- 
collected and it being therefore impossible to assume that if know- 
ledge had been acquired it would have been recollected. 

It seems tho word sj after the word ftqjroft* in tho text is 
superfluous. I have therefore ignored it here. 
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^^*3 .. —As already said a^^ir ( egotism or 

pelf-consciousness ) is a Vnttiofthe mind It cannot therefore 
ho present zn the ptate of deep sleep one of whoso characteristics is 
a krtd absorption of the mind It is only on the return to the 
waking state that it springs up like effervescence from a stoppered 
bottle after the stopper is removed It cannot be connected with 
the recollection because it was lying dormant during the state of sleep 

In view of this explanation the question naturally arises how 
is it then that a man feels on rising that he was sleeping Tho 
answer to it is supplied by the following sentence 

it 3 ^ g iaflifoy anOTr — Tho ansvvei 
above referred to is this — The feeling that arises namely, *1 was 
sleeping’ zs similar to the feeling ‘My face is red which arises on 
seeing one’s reflection side by side with the redness of a china rose 
m a mirroi, not to the feeling *1 am happy’ The difference is that 
while m tho former tho was not present at the same time 
as the state of sleeping, m the latter it is present at the sazno tirno 
as the enjoyment of happiness 

I* 70 qgfaww frmror .. o* imsnon*— If is not 

connected with the recollection what is it that gives n'o to tho 
latter ? The appropriate answer to it is that recollection and oven 
doubts and errors are tho result of arf^nr and dependent upon tho 
flhft This inference is arrived at m this manner — Knowledge is 
°f two soi ts, right and wrong Right .knowledge is that which 13 
produced by a of tho mind which cannot arn>o unices there is 
Conversely whatever is not tho result of such a is not 
Ught knowledge Recollection is not right knowledge because it is 
not knowledge at all Doubts and errors though kuoulcdgo are not 
tight knowledge Hence all tho threo aro not the result of ■jfu a 
of tho mind and dependent upon It is a fact however that 

they do arise They can tbereforo bo accounted for onlj on the 
hypothesis that thoy aro tho products of which is tho general 
cause of all tho phenomena which cannot bo accounted for other* 
wise and hav o tho Self for their support 

— This is an incidcn 

tal explanation of another psjcincal iUcnotnoia given m order to 
strengthen tho above proposition 

An means tho word of a man who is rot truatwrothj 
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The erroneous knowledge produced by such a word is vfty as 
opposed to such knowledge produced by self delusion because the 
word comes from the mouth of another individual 


The Vedantins believe that such a delusion too is the result of 
a of because though there is in that case a material for a 
of the it does nob arise because the material not being 

appropriate, j e to say, the word not being true, the is 

powerless to act 

In his commentary on this passage Abhyankara has raised 
certain other doubts and solved them It is not necessary to 
meution all of them and then solutions here 


asnv^tHej — In the previous 

sentence there is an explanation as to the falsa knowledge produced 
by the word of a man who is not trustworthy In this sentence 
it is explained how the false knowledge which a Vedic text tries to 
produce by an injunction arises The text referred to is urn ng '3 
urdtu (31 « 1 h) Thera is no doubt that a name even of Brahma 
cannot be Brahma itself Still just as a newly married couple 
is shown a star very near the north pole and told that it is the 
north pole because that star cannot be seen easily by many, so 
this text make, a near approach to truth when jt implies that 
name is Brahma Such kind of knowledge is obviously neither 
right 1 nowledge nor totally false knowledge but all the same it is 
a ^ of the mind different from both wr and sm hU desire kc. 

*3* '***'& sr, n Tina is a 

quotation from the Bhishya 0 f S anLa, uchurya on Brahmasutra 
T is lemnrk has been made by him while distinguishing 
gra from fvn 


WiOTl OT5UUIH— This cipLima w hy ( abstract 

reasoning ) i< also a v 

he most commoa illustration 
tf ZTT 1, Froai tins it is argued uUji WU 

ttTi l T ^ lh ° "i 3 ™ ** » P—d by is 

fTsZoLll'ir ““ d thUS C ° n " 0Ctei " lth 11 ttcugU , tbero is >0 

of a fete T “ ThB U tlM result ot th “ assumption 
r Cftu Such a r easoning 13 not grw produced by 

S P £J ( ( „ n p i"»9trfcr? t( xt/unn ftci(& a »Ii jhl pc riafian 
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a bufc a conclusion diawn fiom in independent jRj-jfa and 
is therefore different from (erroneous knowledge) and jrt 
( right knowledge) because it is not based on any visible sign but 
on a hypothesis which is based on nothing else but a fieak of the 
mind 

means ‘connecting 

W s w i ft — 

The f^ftr referred to here is that inferred from the text «rmi sfr 
(f «r | v h) 

^ means ‘only when it is admitted tint a« is of the 
fiatuie of a particular independent operation of the mind which is 
different from knowledge 

From the fact that it is only TO that is 'aid to be the 
designation of the Shtra nffBrf^TT it is to be understood that the 
consists of imm only whilo *ppf and aie only aids 

to it That is so, because Anally knowledge arises from imr which 
takes place from the words of the n?ww6 after all doubts &e 
hare been removed According to Purushottama here means 
eTKrfSt ar?munrrwiT353V *TOnft?rqr w sthr 

Na ray ana and Abbyankara also agree with tins view 

Out of the three kinds of w? enwi leads to a belief in the 
identity of the individual eonl and Brahma on the removal of 
sn n<JUl?ntTi«npn (doubts as to the authoritativeness of the Upamshads) 
leads to a conviction as to that identity on the lemoval of 
( doubts as to the truth of the sayings contained 
“i those works) and leads to the realization thereof 

°a the removal of fcvftawnrer ( those impressions which may have 
been formed by the soul s identification with physical bodies in 
countless previous births ) 

means ‘the discussion as to (the purport of) 
the Vedanta sentences This having been done by S ankaracharya 
«tt the Sanraka Bhathya Purushottama «ajs that it must bo 
Understood that he has not denied that tma has been ordained and 
that what he ha 3 denied is that the acquisition of baa been 
ordained 

as** means w^wuM*** and rmfcs i* its opposite 
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... 5 — These are the 

subject-matters of the four chapters of the Sanrala Sutras 
All the commentators have eleborately explained these gi’s in their 
commentaries 

t.% means * the seer* and T&. ‘ the objects of perception ' 

is ‘ the witness * and ‘ (he phenomena to be witnessed * 
°nu?r means 'creation*, -avre 'destruction * and eRfSr 'end 
or limit* 

5 means ‘miserable* and ‘the abode of the 

highest joy.’ 

— The above four u4’s 
servo to establish that Brahma is eternal joy. But they do not 
establish that it is above limitations and therefore it would be 
destructible This fifth is therefore resorted to m order to 
establish that fact 

means ‘being followed* or ‘not being the counterpart 
of absolute non existence* This quality belongs to Brahma not 
to Maya means ‘being excluded or not follow ed* or 'being 

the counterpart of absoluto non existence* This quality belongs 
to May a not to Biahma That being so when there is the absence 
of (here is That means (hat Brahma is not 

limited and therefore not destructible 

Nar&yana and Purushottama are of the view that although 
the a^s mentioned here are five only they are not the only 
ones that are resorted to in the Vedanta philosophy but they 
arc Specifically mentioned as the characteristic features thereof 
Ahhynkara on the other hand holds that there are not even fi? Q 
but only the four <l* s which are first mentioned and that the fifth 
being the basis of those four is implied in all of them I am of 
tlia opinion that the latter is the better view because the singular 
number m the pronoun more fits in with its bem^ construed 
i rr* lb ° last ** 0Qly rath<ir than to aU (be five “and because 
the fifth has no specific place assiguod to it m the Brahma Sutras 
as each of the other four has. 

mean3 <SUc b reasoning as would be helpful in 
arriving at the conclusions suggested by the purport of tho 
u pamshad texts 
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means qmmuft. 

means 'tho adepts’ ( in fcho Veduntas'ustra ). 

— Theso ai's havo been elaborately set 

forth in Madlmsudana’s Vcddntalalpalaldd. Brahmanauda con- 
firms this statement in his commentary. Xo. 3 of the Princess of 
Wales Sarastcall Bhutan Text Series, Benares , edited with an 
■Introduction in Sanskrit, by Rjraajn.l S'arma Paiidoya purports 
to bo this work but I do not bclievo that it is tho wholo of it. In 
™y opinion it is tho first JjtTO only thereof for various reasons 
which will bo found mentioned in tho introduction to this work. 
Suffico it to say hero that though thcro is a rcfcrcnco to theso tti’s 
a t pp. 90-92 of tho above edition tho elaboration thereof spoken of 
by Aradhuaudana and Brahmananda is not to be fouud there. 

Hero ends tho discussion ns to tho naturo of tho stato of deep 
sleep and tho subjects incidental thereto. 
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It having been absorbed is not experienced then, ' What takes 
place is tho recollection of tho Self as superimposed upon by 
the ego having been in the same predicament ivitfi it just as 
one’s face is found to bo red in a mirror owing to tho redness 
of tho china roso being superimposed upon ib and therefore 
tho consciousness that arises is not liho that when ono feels 
‘I am happy' which means that tho state of happiness and tho self* 
consciousness exist at the same time. This recollection like doubts, 
errors &c. is dependent upon tho Self. ^Moreover sinco tho ego is tho 
support of knowledge produced by tho means of proof such ns direct 
congnition, inference &c., all its products aro characterized by 
the quality of being right knowledge. This recollection is not 
knowledge at all. Henca the causo of the recollection is Nescience 
( erroneous knowledge) only because of its being unconnected with 
facts gathered by experience and being dependent upon one’s mind 
only. It is therefore that room has been found in tho Vedanta 
philosophy for the injunction as to study aided by contemplation 
and realization. According to that philosophy knowledge atone 
is sufficient to bring about final absolution. That is produced by 
the Vedanta sentences umfa &c. themselves. There can bo no 
injunction with regard thereto. But study can be enjoined as 
. 13 not knowledge but a function of the tnind different from 
right or erroneous knowledge. The above philosophy treats of 
tour n amely ’ 

and which are tho subject 

matters of the four chapters of tho Brahma Sutras of Badarayajja. 
A faith a®, namely j a also resorted to in order 

to prove that Brahma is unlimited and therefore indestructible 
but the adepts are of opinion that it i s implied in alt the 
other U s and therefore does not deserve to be classed separately, 
hor a more detailed discussion of theso 3*> 8 one must refer to the 
author's Vedantakalpalatila. 

9, T" OT,i ^ *3^— From what ha» 

Slortp , ,‘ a “ r , * ° f Blee P is «*°f »n 9 a.Iifi a d 

>*™g been absorbed, the joys 
tor dfis \ • S '' V0 J ^ W ^ uc l f re never unmixed are all forgotten 
pkn procot :ln o ant ^ t,;lc Solt'ia therein accompanied by nothing 
™nld n v ° f ttat bHSStul -hhfh the Sol 

Zlt r . lts eicia ” ge ftat B “ s ** that of waking as the 
ferment not afcompamcd by it would be its atato of absolute 
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purity. But on account of that ignorance it is not the pure 
state of the Seif but one of the phases of its worldliness and 
therefore when it i3 in that state it is given a different designation, 
namely stttt. 

wfuiiywi<..., — In the state of §gf?r the soul is 

limited by in addition to jjjstspw which exists in all the 

states of worldliness. It is hence said that there is srcwg^nj;. 
On the other hand, the absence of connection with the mind and 
the body and senses which are the cause of misery makes a very 
near approach to the state of the highest bliss. Hence it is said 
that there is 

For a very detailed exposition of this state see Brih ddranyaka 
(IV. 3) Chhandogya (VI. 8) and Alandukya together with the 
Kurila of Gaudapdda and S'ankara’s Bhdshyct thereon. 

3 ur anismqfti: — In that state again, 

there is the absorption of the inner organ but inasmuch as there 
is the limitation caused by the impressions formed thereon there 
*3' not the absence of sffasi and therefore not the attainment of 
omniscience. 

> =3 cT^W >£3— The Chhdndogycx f- 

contains (VIII 3. 2) the text ; — jtjtt 3 There 

are similar texts in other Upanishads also tending to establish the 
identity of the individual with the Supreme Soul when the former 
is in the state of ggfsr. The author says that this identity has 
been spoken of figuratively on account of tho individual soul 
being then freed from identification with tho body, senses &c. 
Moreover as the which are the instrumental cause of tho 

effects which depend upon the tntft such as recollection &c. are 
not also the material cause thereof tho pure Self is tho common 
of all tho individuals in their state of deep sleep in which the 
survive though the inner organ is absorbed for tho tirno 
being. On tho other hand in the srrm* state tho inner organ is 
present and is tho material cause of tho effects depend ent upon tho 
nwuT such as perception &c. and therefore the mnufs differ in tho 
ease of each individual. 

^ *srfira^T 3 TTfti:— It is because tho mtffr himself 

becomes the sprrur in tho stale, being then qualified by certain 
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conditions, that a restoration of connection with the previous 
experiences does not become impossible. 

primarily means ‘joining together’ or ‘uniting’. 
Hence hero it musst bo taken to mean ‘the restoration of connec- 
tion with' or as the commentators say ‘lecollcction of’ (tbo past 
experience). 

1 The prose order of those verses 
would be as follows:— - * farnl 
<ra: a i Vjjararcmt: fith: rvfkvn: autm*: srbrraw- 

wimrnfljivra;v The meaning thereof is that it is because the croft 
doe3 not like the objects of perception differ with each individual 
though the knowing-self and the means of proof do, that ho is called 
‘the Self,’ for in the manner in which the mutual changes of the 
knowiDg-self3 &c., are witnessed by the Self, those of tholself would 
not be, it being itself the witness of the non-existence of all the 
knowing-self3 kc. 

The etymology of the word wmn is utf wroMfa wro 
Hence its etymological meaning being that which pervades every* 
thing, the idea of a plurality of selfa is excluded. 

The 

argument is that when the author of the Vdrttila denies that thero 
is a plurality of croft's even in the waking state, it is the height 
of infatuation to postulate that there is their plurality in the state 
of deep Bleep and therefore the above proposition that thero is only 
one for all in that state is unassailable. 


P. 75. — It is natural 

to suppose that pain also should be experienced in the state of deep 
sleep as pleasure is because just as sometimes one rises up with the 
consciousness ‘I slept well’, at sometimes one also rises up with the 
consciousness 'I slept with difficulty’. 

^Tr^Tho author says in the first 
pace that it is not possible because there is nothing there from 
which pain could ha ° 


ftserra. rfa uerfhrrftn—it is stain™ that 

» |, D ? aD , ^ ara correlatives the first should always be 
felt m deep sleep and the second never. The author tlniefore 
accounts for it by saying that the former being the nature of 
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the Self is experienced when everything else is absent and the 
latter not, because the consciousness of the body, senses and mind 
which are the sources of pain is not there But it cannot bo gam* 
said that pain is experienced at times in the state of deep sleep. 
He therefore opines that such an experience may bo due to tho 
uncomfortableness of tho bed or some similar cause 


surer — This 13 another possible 

expKnation According to Furushottama it 13 based upon the 
view of Sures'warachary8, very often referred to heiein as tho 
author of tho Vafttila, expressed in tho VartttJa on tho 

Jyotirbrahrncma which forms part of the sixth Adhyaya of tho 

Bnhadaranyalojianishat Abbyanlcara says that tho said 

Brahmana occurs in the fourth Adhyaya of that Upanishad A 
reference to the text published by tho Nirjjayn Sigai Press shows 
that tho latter is correct 

P 75 76 «uraia^ ij-jhsuraftrfa —As 

appears clearly from the details that are given tho view seems to 
bo that each state has three sul>state3. 


srnraiRa; meaus the perfectly waking aiaio w which thero is no 
trace of any of the other two Similarly means tho 

perfectly dreaming stato and gsfrg# means tho perfectly sleeping 
state Tho othei two phases of the states haro traces of the 
one or the other of tho remaining two Thus aa thero may 
bo a traco of either *tjt or g’jfir, m that of cither amt or TJ (J 
and in 95% that of cither =mre; or They am therefore 


imperfect states. 

A-ccoriho" to this explanation therofon) tho rocoll.ct.on of 
pain during tlio state of deep sleep may ariso on uaklag up from 
a stato of 

5 ...r.'.-nmf.fxnrrTr?! rrvu. — It clear that tlio mfaTTCFl 

SWiranftfmryu .poken of 
^" ^^that /^ i may bo the 

/> m Tlio commentators aro silent aa to its uknt.lical.oii 

uniuj/ana Th j3 coaTO3 edition notes that this cjprc&uon 

The cditoi of ^ collated by lm‘ Iliat Wcr 

doc 3 not occur in hi of their eopj all kcau«j it u 

SmtSt^r^cditronaandmaatha^ co Uc f 
by cat 


J Atu 1 


.MtlrUStrtt ATJ ?•* 
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wfingi infigui— So far the author has 

established that the three states, aunt, sir and gafe and their 
presiding spirits fit’s, fcis and are are of the nature of Nescience 
as stated in the Bret two lines of the verse. These relate to the 
microcosm only. But he has also incidentally mentioned . the 
corresponding states of the macrocosm and their presiding spirits. 
So long as these are looked upon as separate entities no spiritual 
good would accrue. Therefore in order that it may accrue he 
first describes how they should be grouped together.' The three 
groups in which all of them fall are called (l) vatm i. e. one relating 
to the individual, the word mm therein having the connotation 
of ‘ the self* as the word is used in ordinary parlance ; ( 2 ) wW? 
i. e. one relating to the group of external objects including those 
above and below the earth and ( 3 ) i. e. one relating to 

the gods who preside over the three Gunas which govern the 
former groups. The products of Nescience above-enumerated can 


therefore be 

classified as follows: — 





\*m. 

fibns 




* 


^atgvr: 


J urns 


w 


twtjpn 

JRW* 


ssaiH^uiyl^Aiir JEngfa;*— -This 

explains why the grouping lias been made. Those groups are 
denoted respectively by the three syllables sr, T and Jj, cf Orhkara, 
The Upisatu ( worship or contemplation ) thereof ns one, consists 
in thinking that there is no distinction between each aad 
its qrey, and between the first group which is an effect and thq 
second which is the cause thereof and between the second which, 
is an effect and the third which is the cause thereof. By such 
TJpisana, one attains to the region of Hirauyagarbha and to 
gradual absolution through the purification of the heart. 

Cf. Sankara BhUshya on Brahma Sutra 1. 3. 13 l . 


l.N.S. P.Eihli^ip.QSO. 
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srrsutu *iter: — As opposed to the ^wgfrfi 

above-mentioned there is the ?r?kgfifj ( immediate absolution ). 
That hind of absolution can bo attained by the knowing of the 
alone to the exclusion of all these limitations i. e. all the 
three states of the individual soul and the Supreme Soul and the 
presiding deities of those statos. 


It seems from this that according to the Vedanta doctrine the 
apparently easier way to attain to final emancipation is that of 
knowledge of the true nature of the Self. What one has to do 
” simply to acquire the knowledge of the from any of the 

^^JrcrsrRq’s, meditate upon it and realize it. But it deserves to 
be noted that one does not becomo fit for instruction in this 
esoteric philosophy unless he has prepared himself for it by the 
acquisition of all the four snw’s which are 
and ggsgar. Mere gggst is of no avail because until the mind is 
cleared of all the dross that haa collected therein for countless 
a ges, which can be done by and &c. true knowledge 
cannot arise. Moreover none is likely to be turned away from tbo 
pleasures of the world unless he has i. e. has learnt to 
distinguish between the Self and the non-selfs. This arises 

011 doing (works without thinking of their results). Thus 

S'ankara says: — 


otctto? 37FTrrf?r i 

^ nRrgr h 

57T?f I 

v\ 


cTwisfcfhTcrn^ i 


(ft. 




Vide also S'driraha Bhashya on Brahma Sutra I. 1. J. aiul 
Vachaspatis gloss thereon*. From the fact that Mndhusudana 
has not touched the subject of in aoy portion of this work it 
should not for a moment ho believed that ho held any other 
view because lio was a staunch follower of S'ankaiuchurya 
and because in the introductory passage to Lis BhaUimsuyanain 


J. .V. 2. P. Sditwn. pp. 71-12. 
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he has distinctly stated that the Vedantas’astra can be studied 
and its truth realized only by those who possess the necessary 
qualifications and in the first Stabaka of the VcdantaLoIpdlaliLd 
•which bears the sub-title RRivmni'Tuftwm. he has after setting 
forth the view of tho Upanishad school as to the nature of 
final absolution stated.— ( waft: ) 

fltscf and proceeded to explain what those four obstacles are 

and how they can be removed and at the end of that Stabaka again 
bo has wound up the discussion as to the power of the Yedic words 
by saying that the undifferentiated direct knowledge produced by 
the Vedic texts produce the desired effect after the obstacles 
are removed by reasoning and that there is a particular order in 
which one fault after another is removed and then set forth that 
order 1 * 3 and lastly while setting forth the final conclusion ha has again 
stated- — qfturaito ggsjon g^jfnfuai ’stg&sjonftuitmr 
inrr^CT: st^Ujtto:*. For one therefore 

who is a sincere seeker after truth, the path is not so easy as it 
appears to be at first sight. As S'rl Krishna says 4 5 it may require 
numerous births to realize the great truth contained in the 
XJpanishads which are the foundation of the Adwaita philosophy. 
One who from mere reading, which as explained before* is not even 

in tho technical sense, allows himself to be misled into 
thinking that he has realized tho truth and is therefore no longer 
bound by the law of Karma, becomes on the contrary more entangled 
in tho net of stftur and by becoming a worse sinner than he would 
otherwise have been, brings the into contempt. 

fiMr Resuming 

the thread the author says that the meaning of the verse is that 
tho xrsR and urg and the three states 3 kr<, ?T 7 t and being 
of the nature of Nescience and being unreal substances owing 
to their being objects of perception tha substratum of egotism 
is tho pure ut\fl who is unaffected by any of them and who 13 called 
the (fourth). 

1 . Princtit of Vain Sara wad Bhutan Text Strict No, lit. p. G. 

2. 16»J. p, 91. 

3, lb \J, p, 31, 

I. cf^4-H'!HX5*Tal *JJ& <UJ fa iff. 5 v*i). 

5. Vufo p, 101 tupra. 
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means 'the quality of being the place where all 
contradiction terminates’. Thus when it is said 
there is the wm of and the sjfe becomes the wqfo of that wr?. 
V/hen however you say kfa you deny that Brahma is like any 
known object. Yon cannot positively define it because it is unlike 
any known object and it is beyond the power of speech to define 
it. Therefore it ia the end of all contradictions. 

vuTTfiiaRd^n means ‘ the being known as the substratum 

of the (worldly ) delusion’. The Self ia known as such because 
there can be no delusion without a substratum and it is proved 
that the world is a delusion. 

means 'the absence of any one who can know that 
it i. e. the Self is contradicted*. It ia said that there is the absence 
of such a one for if there is any then the thing contradicted cannot 
be the Self it being the only residue after everything else has 
vanished. 

means ‘ the quality of 
being circumscribed or limited* and ‘the quality of being 

unreal'. These terms are coextensive because of the text ew 

— Since Brahma has been said in 

this text to be the Self of everything that exists, it must be un- 
limited by time and space. It being so, it may be believed that 
Mraw and wrq are also the seifs of everything because they' too are 
all-pervading but that is not correct because kpstvt had a cause, 
namely and there was a time when it was produced and 

therefore it was so far limited and similarly ^13 had otstct for its 
cause and it too is therefore limited. Still these are said to" be 
au-pervading because the other elements are lass pervading than 
them. Thus their all-pervasiveness is relative only while that 
01 ±>ramna is absolute. 1 


' fljRTOitmiiRl— A thing can be an object of 

. men s attainment only if it is either the means to the total extinction 
ofmiseryorthe attammentof pos ;ij va bliss. Since the Seif i» 
a perva n* an therefore eternal and ie also a positive substance 
1 wwino e e ormer. It cannot also be the latter because bliss 
being ephemeral the eternal Self cannot be identical with it. This 
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objection is angwered by saying that theie are Vedio texts which 
speak of the Self as being an, object of man’s attainment. 

tvfafrrt saRfrfr Thi3 contains a refu- 

tation of the reason assigned for the objection, based on certain 
Vedie texts which speak of Brahma as the highest bliss. 

W totftsft. — Hereby the author 

explains why if the Self is eternal and therefore ever free it is said 
that wsj ( liberation ) has taken place or that it has ceased to 
exist. The knowledge of one’s true nature arises according to the 
Adwaifca school from the Mahavakyas. Of course knowledge 
there does not simply mean knowledge of the meaning of the words 
hut of the purport of the sentence as a whole and that too nob a 
mere intellectual understanding bat the realization of the truth 
contained therein. When such knowledge arises, it is said that 
the man is liberated. So long as it does not arise ho is said to bo 
bound. As a matter of faot Brahma or Atma is ever free but 
the consciousness of its being so is not always present. Therefore 
when it is present the man is said to be liberated, otherwise ha is 
said to be bound. This consciousness is a function of the mind 
not of the Self. It is therefore said that the Self is not concerned 
with either freedom or bondage.* 

srraijT.. ....... ssr jpiwn-' Having esta- 
blished that final absolution is an object of man’s attainment if it is 
believed to be of the nature of positive bliss, the author now 
establishes that even if it is believed that it is of the nature of 
tho absence of misery still it is an object to be striven for. The 
argument is that the worldly phenomena which is the cause of all 
misery ia mistakenly supposed to exist in Brahma. Brahma is 
therefore tho substratum of that phenomena. Hence where there 
is the absence of that phenomena or misery there is Brahma, *. e. 
to say, the absence of misery itself is Brahma. Hence when man 
strives for the cessation of misery he automatically acquires tho 
true knowledge of the Self. Thus it U that even in this case final 
absolution is an object of man’s attainment. 

P. 78. * 2 , *t gr — Whether man becomes conscious 

Of happiness whilo in the liberated state, is o question which 
deserves to be thrashed out when the nature of that state k 
being discussed. T he author has therefore raised it here . 

£ Vlde (he rirW>M <*« S * tlU atp. ^ ~ 
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objection has been anticipated in order to introduce the expression 
^ra.ffr^TTqr^ 'which contains the answer of S'ankara to that query. 
It is a double-edged sword thrust at tho Adwaita doctrine! , One 
edge is that if you say that one becomes conscious of happiness 
in that state that cannot bo proved because consciousness becomes 
manifest through the body, senses &c. and ‘connection with them 
is not supposed to exist in that state; further if it is believed that 
the consciousness does exist inspite of the absence of any vehicle of 
manifestation, the consequence would be that it would have to be 
assumed that such a consciousness exists even in the state of 
worldliness. The other edge is that if the contrary is believed 
then the attainment of final absolution ceases to be worthy of 
being striven for by man because nothing is worthy of being 
striven for unless one becomes conscious of it and that it is for 
that very reason that a school of philosophers who' believe 
themselves to be VaishpavcLs say that the position of a man in 
the state of final absolution is like that of sugar which does not 
know its own sweetness and that as its enjoyers do know ib the 
best state to be striven for is that of living in the presence 
of Vishnu as a Dasa ( servant ). 

Tho school of philosophers here referred to is that of the 
followers of Madhwacbarya. 

' , — This refutes the reason given 

in the objection that there being none to make the consciousness 
manifest, it cannot arise. It is only an amplification of the 
expression 

■ The toot in mdt is rrq,l A. meaning ‘to become famous, or 
spread abroad or appear or become manifest.' 

; y ^ asn si rajtwrc * — ’This 

X3 P .*. her Ejection against the Adwaita doctrine. The gist 
^though happiness may be the same as knowledge 
winch does not require anything else to make it manifest, it cannot 
e identical with the Self because 5^ is an act which is dependent 
upon something else and because in fact one feels ‘I know’, not ‘I 
Am knowledge’. 

This is an answer to the above objection. Jb is 
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made clear further oa what is meant by it and why this knowledge 
is not dependent upon anything else. 

aranftfo tRwqwralfcr:— According to the 

texts here quoted the Self is itself self-resplendent knowledge and 
bliss. But one feels *1 know’, i. e. to say, that knowledge is some- 
thing external to the Self and depending upon it because on the 
Self being falsely identified with the inner organ a superimposifciou 
of knowledge takes place upon a Vritti of that organ. 

( ureraiqgeqfaft nnrev f h tmqfo; — What is an act indicatod 

by the root-meaning and what is produced and destroyed is a 
Vritti of the inner organ. The Self which is knowledge in the 
form of consciousness, being the substratum of everything including 
that organ itself, is not dependent upon anything at all and hence 
there is no danger of duality stepping in in the Adwaita doctrine. 
What is meant is that the changes, namely the so-called produc- 
tion and destruction of knowledge, take place in the inner organ 
whoso Vritti is a means towards tho manifestation of tho know- 
ledge i. e. the Self which already exists and which never ceased 
or will cease to exist at any time. 

fcr snrgiimHqr taftr-Thfa sentence gives the „ 

purport of the verse as a whole. 

Verse X. ^3, if amaitj'uxqu. 

XJp to the ninth verso Sankara lias described tho Self in viow of tho 
dtw and Sinn i. e. relatively. In this verso ho ignores them altogether 
and describes it absolutely a3 far as language can go. 

The objection hero raised is that tho existence of n thing is 
required to be denied only if it is established at somo time. Thd 
horn of a hare never exists, existed or will exist and therefore it 
is not necessary to deny its existence. Such being tho ca so; 
and S'ankara having established in tho last verso that tho world 
is unreal it follows according to the objector, that it cannot bo 
absolutely unreal even from tho philosophical stand-point. 

P. 80. vjfaffiirrqrffirtM 1 aft W^—Tkis 

is said with reference to the text which folkm* tha 

text nmr Si c. Therein tho word has been used to exclude 

tho possibility of thcro being anything of tho samo class &3 ^ 
and tho word has been used to exclude .that of anything 
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of another class. Besides theso there is a thiid word ’in the 
text, namely qu. This excludes the possibility of there being any 
internal difference such as is spoken of by the other Vedanta 
schools. Although they admit that all this is Brahma they further 
say that the world and the individual souls exist inside it, that 
the former is an outcome of its infinite powera and the latter are 
related to it as sparks are to fire and that therefore Brahma is 
a vnd ( possessor of an attribute ) and its and & c . 

are the wrj’s residing therein, that Brahma is an 3TO ( object of 
worship ) and the individual soul an sqm* ( worshipper ) and so 
on. Such &c. and therefore also are excluded by 

the term ^ aud therefore this text establishes tho existence of 
the absolute Brahma. The expression w has been based only 
upon the exclusion of the by the term in the said test. 

avr wret This is the etymology of the word sa. 
is a past participalof 5 2. P. 'to go’, or 'to go to or be reduced 
to a particular state’. Hence means ‘reduced to twoness 
or duality’ and teng, means ‘the idea of being reduced to twoness*. 
Thus when one regiment is divided into two, it is said to have 
been and similarly when at the beginning of a Kalpa the sole 
reality f^(Spint) becomes manifest in two forms uftu and ?*« 
it is said to have been or Tho idea of being 

such is called fun, or 

utfifo This is tho first half of the verso 

occurring in the Vavttika. Its second half is: — 

t H&ra ^ — The word in this text ha3 been 

explained 03 wfewt Erfon. Here w® means Nescicao^ 

or its products. Therefore the purport of the text is that the 
Self ia pure, one without a second. Abhyankara says that this 
text can be construed to describe the Self while in the sleeping 
state because in that state Nescience is dormant and therefore 
the Self is pure and quite alone. I doubt very muoh whether 
this interpretation can ba correct because even though there is no 
other object in the state of sleep stUl there ia Nescience and tho 
Self is therein affected by it and therefore it cannot bo said to ba 
pure. Moreover the context here Bhows that the text has not been 
used to support any view as to the condition of the Self in the 
state of deep sleep. 
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J rnrqtf^(»R^3r — This explains how the 

denial of existence of the world-phenomena can be logically proved. 

A srfrnfHh’ means 'a counter-part’, uw* is a technical term 
of the made use of when what is actually proved is les3 

than what is required to be proved with respect to a subject m> 
hand. It is a fta ( fault ). ig said to be qfH'e r dfc r ( indescribable ) 

i. o. neither ^(existing) nor (non-existing). It is just 
like silver appearing in a mother-of-pearl and has therefora 
STfirarihft: (phenomenal) existence only which disappears on the 
rise of the true knowledge of the substratum. The only difference 
between the two instances of delusion is that the silver appears 
in a mother-of-pearl on account of ( individual ignorance) 

while the world-phenomena appears in Brahma on account of 
( the ignorance which is the root-cause). Tho Ifo being 
thus indescribable is capable of being experienced by tho six 
means of proof. That is the reason why it is necessary to deny 
its existence philosophically. 

mfranrcr wot srEnnuun*— 1 Tho objector would say that if 

that is so then tho Self should bo proved by pointing a finger, u o. 
to Bay, as tho subject of a result arrived at by a means of proof. 

' — Purushottama alono of tho four commentators 

explains this expression. His explanation is* — wAtot? s wtflwui. 
Further while introducing tho remark ho aays 

It therefore appears that according to him tho expression 
means that tho Self cannot bo described in words. I am 
of opinion that that is not tho literal meaning of tho expression 
but its purport. The literal meaning thereof bo hr os 1 can 
gather is ‘with refcrcnco to what ( shall I speak of it)'! Since a 
definition means £bo description of an unknown thing in terms 
of a known ono which is similar to it and there is nothing 
similar to Brahma or tho Self in terms whereof it can bo described, 
it must bo said that Brahma cannot bo defined or in other Word*, 
that there aro no words which can give an adequate idea of Brahma, 
it* f**_* _' T< £ *1? 

P. 81. wnwnwt-— Tiio tc.rm hero can best 

bo translated as ‘uniqueness*. It is because Brahma is unique 
that it cannot bo tho subject of speech. 

olsn* — This text contains a contradiction in terms 
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only to show that it is the Self itself and not an object of perception 
and thereby to remove the distinction between the knower, the 
thing to be known, the act of knowledge &e. which is brought 
into existence by Nescience. 

The paradoxical texts which follow are to be interpreted in 
the light of this distinction. Thus in mr &c. anra^ means 
‘known as not being the subject of the fruit of an external means 
of proof* and JTcn^ means ‘revealed as the last resort by the 
self-luminous Self* and so also with respect to the terms 
and ftsjrdq;. 

— That which one cannot think of 
by the mind but by which according to the wise the mind gets 
the power of thinking of objects of this world (is Brabma). 

— Not this which the people worship objectively 
t. e. God who is believed to be possessed of certain qualities. 

gagnft Madhu* 

sudana now winds up the whole discussion by reiterating tho 
final conclusion which is that on tho removal of ignorance by an 
uninterrupted Vritti produced by the Vedanta sentences, all tho 
miseries which are imagined on account of it arc eradicated and 
one having become of the nature of the supremo bliss, has his life's 
purpose served. 

At tho end of his commentary Narayaga Tlrtha gives tho 
purport of tho whole work which is in substance this.— Brahma 
itself which transcends all limitations and is as a matter of fact 
devoid of all distinctions of colour or modo of life docs tho appro- 
priate acts through bcginningless ignorance assumed by itself by 
assuming the forms of tho Supreme Soul and tho individual souls, 
having previously appeared as bound to each body by tho notions of 
nicuni and tcum and subsequently appears as liberated by knowledgo 
produced from tho ' Scriptures, that &3 a matter of fact it was 
neither bound nor did it become freo becauso the ignoranco which 
is tho causo of bondage is indescribable, and as ignorance bein'* 
imaginary cannot exist without its substratum, all tho things 
which aro spoken of as tho individual souls, tho Unlverso <ic. nra 
Brahma itself and nothing else, that to believe otherwise would be 
contrary to reason and tho Vedtc texts and that th#>rvfnr» *i, 0 
2 ? 
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theory as to duality and as to its being real is an outcome of the 
infatuation of some deluded persons 

P 82 ? ^ ^ — Heia S'ankara and 

Sur6s'wara, the autlioia of the S at irala Bhashya and the Vat ttika 
respectively are praised in pieference to Badaiayma Vyasa because 
the latter could not properly knit together the meanings of the 
different Vedic texts though he had m his hands a thread in the form 
of the Brahma Sutras, while the fouuer could though they had 
no such thread It is so done because it is a well known fact that 
Sankara has more successfully than Badarayana carved out in Ins 
Bhashya a consistent doctrine from the U pamshads and because 
Sures'wara following S auLata has also successfully done so in the 
Varttika 


There is in this verse a figure of speech called sufirfa based 
upon a pun on the word qjj winch means a laconic sentence’ as 
well as a thread , the word wi which means ‘a substance’ such as a 
pearl as well as ‘tho meaning of a word’ and the word winch 

means ‘bringing about a logical connection &c * as well as 'binding’ 

It should bo observed that Madhus&dana ha 3 not hero cen 
sured Vyasa but lias only Said thathe eulogises his more immediate 
masters S'ankara and SurcsWa He means thereby that though 
all are worthy of reverence, he is inclined to praise the two to 
whom ho is mo ro indebted than to tho third 


— Ono who goes thiough tins 
work carefully is sura to bo convinced that Madhusudann has not 
made an empty boast m saying that this digest though small m 
sizo is pregnant w ith a great meaning. 

A fVurafffj is a philosopher a stono which is behoved to yield 
whatever the man pos a essmg it desires for 


A ^ “a « to say, a work m which a lilt a 

contained ra u,, prounus treatise* on tho same subject is nut 
io„ouiir in a sjstematio n),it» compendium Thus tin, mtt 
are i 3 Cs* 3 in n«nmcli as tlioy bring awthin a narrow comp i &3 tho 
lirorisious ol tho Dliarmai’astias contained m the norcrat biuntis 
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A is one 'who is m the habit of thinking deeply and 
hence a sage 01 a philosopher 

r A gwg. is one who is possessed of merits t e meretorious 

tjiVw fr — Mark the absence of self conceit 
in the author He gives credit for whatever elegance there is 
in this work to his preceptor and lakes the blame for whatever 
defects there are zn it on himself Thi3 shows that a true 
Adwaitui is not a haughty but an extremely humble man 

u^ttt TjfcqV ft^nris — Mark the epithet 
applied to the word It conveys the same meaning a3 

the word in Verse 2 Both these expressions aro intended to 
imply that this work is not as extensive as it should bo 

means ‘at the earnest importunity 

srawif was tho name of one of the pupils of tho sago 
Madhusudana Brahnunanda says that lie was a Brakmachurm 
attending on him Purushottama says that his surname was 
Bhattaelurya, that he was a pupil thoi oughly devoted to Madhu 
sudana and well versed m tho Vedantic lore 

and 52^ mean gw and qfa respectively 

The root m is tho same as that from which the word 

is derived namely 3 7 U >\hich means ‘ to separate, 

discern, discriminate, or judgo 01 decide Henco ir^rtr gftrvt 
fe ifaq y g means. ‘let the magnanimous intelligent men dccnlo. 
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^ jra\w 11 n-p^Rr. 3 *W° u 


Such wraro’a aro generally householders. Bub oven tboso 
Saunyasins who propound or even teach any particular doctrino 
are also called wrap's at least over einco tbo tirno of Sankara. 
It is in tho latter stuso that tho word ha3 been used hero. Thus 
the phrase in question mcan3 *a teacher of tho Paramahamsa order 
of SaQnyasm9\ 
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Now (ia commenced) the Sidhantabiudu. 


•INTRODUCTION. 

Having bowed to Vis'wes'wara, the preceptor of the universe 
( and ) a fresh incarnation of S'rl S'ankarjcharya, 1 1 mako somo 
effort for the edification of those who are averse to the study of the 
Vedanta-scriptures. 

Verily, the revered and illustrious S'ankoracharya, who was 
desirous of liberating from bondage all the individual souls either 
directly or through a succession (of teachers) 8 has, on this subject, 
promulgated the Dcisfa^loli for the purpose of imparting in brief 
the knowledge of tho Self who is by naturo eternal, pure, intelligent 
and freo, on distinguishing ib from tho non-selfs. ( P. i ). 

If it is argued: — Verily, everybody having discriminated Ilia 
self which is tho seat of egotism from the non-sclfs which are tho seats 
of objective knowledge, becomes conscious of it in tho form 'I exist’ 
and experiences pain; hence in asmuch as an exposition of tho truo 
nature of tho Self would imparta knowledge of that which 13 known 
and is without any purpose, it is useless— that Is not correct because 
though tho body, tho organs of sense* and tho mind aro tho scats 
of objective knowledge owing to their characteristic of being made 
manifest by tho Spirit, they becomo tho scats of egotism through 
illusion and aro thereforo not distinguished from it and conse- 
quently the qualities of being miscrablo Ac. aro imposed upon tho 
Self although it is completely* pure. That ( illusion ) is removed 
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along with its root by the knowledge of the identity of Brahma 
and the Self acquired from the Scriptures only. Thus the 
exposition of the nature of the Self is not useless in asmuch as 
it imparts the knowledge of that which is unknown and is with 
a purpose. (P. ^ ). 

And what leads to the right knowledge of that true nature of 
the Self is the principal sentences of the U panishads namely, “Thou art 
that” ( Chhan. VI-8-7 ) “I am Brahma” (Brih, 1-4-10 )and others. 
A sentence again imparts knowledge only through the knowledge 
♦ of the senses of tho words ( occurring therein ). And since the 
senses of the words ‘Tat* and ‘Twain’ which would accord with 
(the purport of) the sentence in hand cannot be determined 
otherwise, they too like those of the words ‘Yupa’ (a post) and 
‘Ahavaniya’ (a sacrificial fire) must be determined by (a reference 
to) tho Scriptures only. Tiora them ( we gather that) the Vedia 
texts relating to creation &c. such a3 “That from which these 
beings are born, that owing to which after having been born they 
live”, (Tai. III-l ) and others confer a primaiy senso on tho word 
‘Tat’ and ( those such as ) “(Brahma is) truth, knowledge and 
lnfiaiteness” (Ibid. II- 1 ) and others, a secondary sense ( thereon). 
Similarly the texts relating to the states of waking, dreaming and 
sleeping icc. such as “As to that, just as a big fish moves along both 
the banks ( of a river )” 1 ( Brih. IV-3-18 ) and otheis confer a pri- 
mary sense on the word ‘Twain* and those such as “He who consist- 
ing of knowledge is this Spirit of Light insido tho Pranas (vital 
airs or sense-organs) and the heart’' ( Ibid. IV-3-7 ) ( “Thou couldst 
not seo tho seer of the sight” (Ibid. 1II-4-2 ) and others, a secondary 
sense ( thereon ). Thereby, thcro arises loom for tho recollection 
by implication in tho sentences “Thou art that 1 ’ and others, of the 
pure individual soul and Brahma whoso knowledge had previously 
been acquired from tho subordinate sentences, owing to tho failure 
j ' °f an agreement of tho primary senses ( of tho said words). And 
ainco it is admitted that one has tho experience in tho state of deep 
sleep of tho undifferentiated Spirit who is tho witness (of all pheno- 
mena) tho words ‘truth’, ‘knowledge’ icc. which have been used with 
tho dcsiro of imparting tho knowledge of Brahma who is without 
a second, revive tho impression os to that portion only thcro and 

l.The word* "morci *U»og both tho hank* ( ci » tinr)’ msy U uouttoJ 
trua thft tmublwin it tL* rolling h « tu In Ivcl n b U 2 *t |>. V •» Inferred. 
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If it is argued : — Verily then since the senses of the words 
arise and that of the sentence is comprehended from the Upanishad 
sentences themselves and since, they being; themselves authorita* 
tive, the removal of ignorance and its products is secured thereby, 
where is the necessity of reasoning 2 — (we reply ; — ) True, although 
theUpanishad sentences give rise to an undifferentiited realization of 
the Self owing to their beingauthoritative by themselves, still in as* 
much as it { i. c. the realization ) is not able to dispel the ignorance 
of men of poor intellects owing to there being the obstruction in 
the form of doubts generated by the diverse views of learned 
men aud as on the other hand on doubts being removed by reasoning 
ignorance is dispelled without exception, reasoning is commenced 
with a view to set at rest the diverse views of learned men which 
are the seeds from which doubts spring forth. 
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PART I. 


DETERMINATION OF THE SENSE OF THE TERM *TWAM\ 

Thereout the diverse views as to the sense of (the term) 
‘Twain’ are being mentioned first Although the sense of (the term) 
‘Tat* has been honoured ( with priority ) as being the subject of 
the purport of* the Scriptures, that of (the term) ‘Twain’ is still 
more honoured owing to (the individual soul ) being (made) the 
partaker of the final absolution which is the fruit (of a J study) 
of the Scriptures. 

As to that, the Charvakus hold that the import of (the term) 
‘Twain’ is the four primary elements themselves, transformed 
as the body , 1 others hold that it is each ( of the senses ) such as 
the eyes &c , others again that it is ( they ) taken collectively, 
some that it is the mind and others that it is the vital 
breath The Saugatas hold that it is the momentary concious- 
ness ( and ) the Madhynnkos that it is the void The Dtgambaros 
hold that ( the thing indicated by that term ) is different from the 
body and the senses but of the size of the body, the Vais'eshikus 
Tarkikas and Prabhakaras that it is the doer ( and ) the enjoyer 
( but ) inert ( and ) all pervading, the Bhattas that it is inert 
( yet ) of the nature of knowledge, the SamkbySs and PataBjalas 
that it is the enjoyer only ( and ) of the nature of knowledge, pure 
and simple ( and ) the Aupamshadas that although it partakes 
of the qualities of being the doer <SLc on account of Nescience it is 
philosophically speaking devoid of attributes and of the nature 
of the highest bliss and knowledge alone A doubt being thus 
raised by the diverse views of learned men as to ( the nature of) 
inelbefi wmen is a spirit anh wnoso existence is generally proved 
by the notion of the ego the revered Ackarya has, in order to deter 
mine the particular seat of the notion of the ego, said — ( P <: ) 

1 am neither the earth nor the -water nor the light 
nor the air nor the space nor any organ of sense nor i 
their aggregate because they are variable by nature 
while (the Self; is that whose existence is proved 

1 It seems that thu u the original pruucipsl \iew of the school while the 
fonr thaj follow aro those of the later scholiasts for information as to -whom 
cult the notes at pp, 20-2.2 supra 
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"by the unique experience of deep sleep. I am that 
one, auspicious and pure, who remains over. (1 ). 

(Here) Aham (means), 'the seat of the consciousness ‘I’, Eltah 
(means) ‘without a second/ Atadishtah ( means ) 'uncontradieted even 
on tho contradiction of all duality’, Sfivah means ‘of the nature of 
supremo joy and knowledge’, that itself being of the nature of aus- 
piciousness (and) Keialah (means) ‘devoid of attributes’. Thereby it 
is meant that the view of'the Aupanishadas that the' seat of the con- 
sciousness T is (the one) without a second who is uncontradieted 
by any of tho means of proof and is supremo joy and knowledge, 1 is 
tho better one ( 1 best ). The Achurya desiring to refute the views 
of the other learned men with a view to establish that fact, first 
refutes tho vmir that the body is tho Self by (tho words) 2fa b/tumir 
na toyam na tejo n a v&yur na Iham. Therein, the word Ahani is 
everywhere related to each (particle) ‘W. It should be understood 
that there is the absence of mutual identification such as that that 
Which is the earth cannot bo the *1’ and that which is the ‘X’ 
cannot become the earth. 1 

Although tho opponent docs not admit that each of tho earth 
&c. is tho Self but beliovcs that their aggregate alone is, still tho 
author being of tho opinion that in asmuch as in hia doctrino tho 
existence of a whole substanco is not admitted and it is not believed 
that there is such a relation as Samyoga ( union ) &e., because in 
that case (the existence of) a fifth element would havo to bo 
admitted, anu as there ia not anybody who would bring about a 
combination, no combination is possible, has refuted the doctrine 
of tho physical body being tho Self by denying ( its identification 
with ) each element ( P. *.). 
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the material causa of the body, still in asmuch as in the view 
adopted ( m this work) it is leal owing to its having been admitted 
to be the material cause of the body 1 it is likely that the 
idea of being the Self may be applied to it It is therefore that 
( the view that ) it ( is the Self ) is refuted Or it may be that 
there is the refutation of the view that the body is the Self upto 
(the words) Na vayuh and that (the words) Na fcham contain ( a 
refutation) of the view that the void is the Self, because (the word) 
Uia is indicative of the void 

(The word) Nendnyam contains a refutation of each of the 
senses being the Self ( and the words ) Na teshum saimihah 
that of the elements combined together ( and ) transformed into 
the body, a whole substance, and of the senses combined together 
The difference is that m the first instance each element was refuted 
without admitting a combination whereas now they are refuted even 
on admitting a combination By the refutation of the elements 
there has ( also ) been made that of the vital breath and the mind 
which are their products (and) by the lefutation of the mind 
there has ( also ) been made that of the momentary consciousness 
which is a Yntti of the mind, and is distinct from the body and 
possessed of the qualities of being the doer, enjoyer &c because 
m the view of the author it is believed that knowledge, desire 
happiness Lc are dependent upon the inner organ because of the 
Vedic text “All this beginning with the desire, thought* «Lc is but 
the mind’ (Bnh 153) By that (way of interpretation ) the 
fact that the various objects commencing with the body and 
ending with the mere enjoyer believed by the various learned men 
( to be the Self) are not the Self 13 declared Tho author has stated 
the reason for it by the expression AnaiLantiLatual which means 
‘vW'at^ to n&ni&hlan&s? ■or ApsSsj.v'i.'lvJAj’ JJ- ansy i\s* 
thus — The Self being unlimited by space and time whatever is 
limited thereby is a non self like a pot &c It is not possible 
to know its* destruction and previous non-eustence because 
the non seifs are inert Whatever is different from the Self 
cannot be the Self, it being possible to explain the (varied) pheno- 

1 If the reading given m foot-note 2 at tho same paga is preferred the 
translation would bo — it is admitted to bo the material cause of the bod/ 
owing to Sts being real” 

2 The word thought may bo omitted from the translation if tho readme 
given in foot-note 3 at the same pago is adopted 

3 ULof the Saif 
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mens on the admission of a difference between the inner organa on 
which pleasures and pains depend, though the Self may be one. 
There is a contradiction in saying that th^ Seif knows its own non., 
existence because there would be the non-existence of the knower 
at the time when the thing to be known may be there and there 
may be the absence of the thing to be known when there 
is the presence of the knower. Moreover there would be the 
destruction of a thing which has been accomplished and 'the 
accrual of the fruit of an act not done. Hence it 1 cannot 
have destruction and previous non-existence. Further there 
is no possibility of absolute non-existence of the Self which 
is of the nature of Sat (existence) because it persists everywhere. 
Lastly, Dwaita ( duality) being unreal its existence can be proved’ 
only as having aoquired identity with the Sat which is its 
substratum on which it is superimposed like silver on a mother-of- 
pearl. It is therefore impossible that there should be tho absence 
of its identification with it (i. e. the Sat) at any time. Hence the 
Self is not the counter-part of non-existence while the body, senses 
&c. are the counter-parts of non-existence. Therefore they are not 
seifs but indescribable substances imagined by Nescience, which 
is beginningless and indescribable, to exist in the Self which is of 
the nature of self-luminous knowledge although it is without a 
second. That is the secret of the (V edanta) doctrine.* ( PP. ?«.-i i ). 

1. Here tho word ‘it’ denotes tbe Self. 


2. The word which Is not found in Ms, {{; is absolutely essential la 

ordor to make out an intelligible meaning. 

3. Almost each sentence occurring in this passage and its place m the link 
of reasoning have been explained in the notes at pp. CO-55 tup n Still it would 

not bo superflous to add hero a short note on the passage as a whole in view of 

the tact that this is one of the few passages in the text containing involved 
} w> oxong Vi'p.-wsbA an ttmtagbly \«.hnvia\ Waguage ci the TSyaya ijAem. 

The whole passage has been intended to explain why the body, senses 4,0. 
are variable or destructible by nature and therefore cannot ba tho Sell either 
individually or collectively. Towards that end it has been said in the first 
instance that they are non-selfs boc&uso the Self being unlimited by space and 
imo, whatever is 1 united by them as thabody Ac. are, cannot be the Self. Now to 
bo nwtaiited by tune and space is to be indestructible. If a thing is indestructible 

livl *°5rJ^ laT F &t17 ° f t5l ° f ° ar . namel ? 3TTOTT, 

ih 1 Fr ° m v to if m itu established that 

the Self cannot have the first two W. That portion contains a iomewhat 
involved reasoning which has been sufficiently nude clear in the Summary given 
* p. O supra. By that reasoning it is established that the Self is not lieu tod 
bytima because anything that i, limited by time must be non-eawient at 
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• Having raised the doubt, namely: — Verily, you believe that 
the Self is of the nature of knowledge but in deep sleep there is no 
knowledge since one who has arisen from deep sleep recollects that 
he was completely senseless ( as ) he did not know anything and 
so how can it be said that it is invariable 2 — the author has said 
Sus'hup tyelas iddhah in order to remove it. The meaning ( thereof) 
is this : — The Self being the witness of the state of deep sleep there 
is not its absence in that state for otherwise it is impossible that 
recollection that one was senseless should arise (and that is proper) 
because though the knower, the means of knowledge, the act of 
knowledge and the thing to be known vary, the one who i3 the witness 
of their presence and absence remains invariable at all the three times. 

If it is argued: — Verily, the knower is the support of 
knowledge. He himself is the doer (and) the enjoyer and the 
cause of the manifestation of every thing ( i. e. to say) himself 
and things distinct (from him) like a lamp. That being so, it does 
not stand in need of a witness like a pot kc — ( we reply . — ) that is 
not correct because being liable to changes ( the knower) cannot be 
the witness of his own changes. It is not possible that an object of 
knowledgo should be the knower and the knower being a product 
is an object of knowledge. Therefore the one who is immutable is 
alone the witness of everything ( P, 1 * ). 

If it is argued Verily, one immutable, absolute witness is 
not respected owing to his not having been proved by any means 
of proof— that is not correct because tho Upanishads, the king of 
authorities, have installed him alone as the witness of everything 
by saying “Everything shines after Him who alone shines; all this 
shines by His light.’’ ( S' wefc. VI-14; Mund. II-2-10; Kdfc. II-5- 
15);” “Thou couhht not see the seer of the sight” (Brih. Ill- 
some tune and must cease to exist after some time. The sentence Ac, 
establishes that it cannot have an< t the succeeding one beginning 

■With and ending with axB^R«rrRP<njV?fa : establishes that jt 

cannot have or These two sentences together prove that tho Self 

is unlimited by space because a thing that is limited by it is bound to be non 
existent at one place when it is at another place and to bo distinguishable from 
another which exists along with it at the same place. The Self not havin'' 
those four its existence is of a nature different from that of tho ordinary 
©xutonco which is the counter-part of non-existeaca I. e. to say, such existences* 
may cease to be at soma time or some place t. g. that of the body Ac, Any one 
or more of them cannot therefore be the Self. 

Tha last sentence m the passage has been added merely to explain their 
Origin and nature. 
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4-2*); “He is the unseen sccr; there is no seer other than Him 5 ' &c. 

If it U said:—' Verily, this is a great jugglery that the king 
of authorities should make the immutable, who is not tho support 
of right knowledge, tho witness of everything, on leaving aside 
the things other than him which are the support of right knowledge ; 
alright, it is a jugglery being a wanton freak of Nescience like a 
dream hut how can an object of perception being inert like a pot 
&c. be the support of right knowledge? — that is not correct because 
(that object) being very pure like' a mirror Sec. it has tho 
attribute of taking a reflection of the spirit or becauso it is 
mistakenly identified with the latter. 1 (P. \\). 

If it is argued — V erily, how can the Self who has no form and 
no limbs have a reflection J — (we ask:—) what is there in it which 
cannot be established 1 (There is in fact nothing) because the causes 
of delusion are diverse. Though the form of the china rose is 
without form and without limbs its reflection is seen in quartz Sec. 
Even sound is found to have a reflection called an echo. (And) 
it is not shown how those reflections differ from the universally 
admitted reflection ( of a face in a mirror &c)*. 

If it ia said that even then 3 there can be a reflection of only 
such an object as can be perceived by a sense-organ, that is not 
correct because ( that rule ) is ( seen to be ) departed from. Thus 
the sky though it is not cognizable by a sense-organ and though it 
is visible ( only ) to the witness* becomes reflected in water See. 
Otherwise the experience of extreme depth would not take place 
even in water which is knee-deep. ( It might be asked ) why does 
not a blind man see the reflection ( of the sky ). ( To that our 
reply is that) in asmuch as the sky is reflected along with its appe- 
arance and the clouds an eye is needed for its cognizance. By this 
(explanation) the presence and absence of the eye at the same time 

1. Even if the readjag given m foot-note A IS preferred to that adopted in 
the tort there -would lie no difference in the translation as both the words mean 
the spirit or the Self. 

3. For Understanding this argument vide the notes at p. 63 supra. 

3. This means that even though it is a fact that in order that a thing may 

he reflected it is not necessary that it should have a form and limbs there is room 
j for the following objection. 

4. 1, e. to say, the Self who is in witness of all phenomena whatever. 
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as those of such delusions as ‘The sky is blue’ Lc are explained x 'be* 
cause there the sky together with its appearance is the substratum 
(of the delusion) It should therefore be understood that it 
is the reflection of an object of sight that is m need of a form 

However if you ask what is the authority for the Self 
being reflected, listen— The Yedic texts “(The Self) became 
like unto every form in older to reveal that (true) form of 
it' (Bnh II 5-19), “The Maya (divine power) makeg of it the 
individual souls and the Supreme Soul by means of its reflections 
(Nri Utta 9) “(The Self) appears as one and as many like the 
moon in water” ( Brah Bin 12 ), and others and the necessary 
implication contained in the following texts relating to entering 8 
such aa “That ( Brhama ) is this (Self who) has entered here* 3 
( Bnh 14 7), “It having torn off this very suture of the 
skull entered (the body) fchroiigh it’ (Ait 1-3 12), “Having 
created it it enteied that very (organism)’ (Tai II 61) and 
others, and the Sutras of the great sage* such as “Moreover it is 
reflection alone” (Brah Su II 3 50), “It is for this very reason 
that it is likened tothesun«Lc” (Ibid II 3 *j0 ) and others are 
the authorities for saying so. (PP 1 v ) 

And the adherents of the Prati^hnba vada (reflection theory) 
Bay that that reflection is true out and out and those of the AbhSsa 
Vada (semblance theory)* say that it is false out and out It is quite 
a different thing that there is no difference of views as to the true 
nature (of the Self) As for its being of a nature different from the 
material (substances) that is established by Vedic texts and by 
(human) experience Therefore the fact that it is the inner organ 
which becomes the knowei through a mistaken identification 
(by the Self of itself) with (its) reflection, is established 

(But it may be objected — ) Verily, supenm position itself 

1 Tins means that the delusion takes place -when we look at the sky but 
hots at other limes 

2 I e. to say the texts which speak of the Self havm Q entered the 
human body 

3 L e to say the body 

4 This is Badarayana Vyasa, the author of the £ ariraka <S ulrat 

5 The word 4^ in the reading given in fort note 1 at p \\ after the word 
3tI«IU is obviously superfluous and seems to have crept into his, through an 
oversight 
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cannot be established. For either the non-self would he suprimposed 
on the Seif or vice vend. (Of theso) the first cannot bo the case 
because it is impossible that it (i. c. the Self) should become 
the substratum owing to its being always manifest without any 
general or special characteristics, and being devoid of similarity 
&c. Nor can the second becauso it (i. e. the non-self) is believed 
to be unreal. If an unreal substance is believed to be a substratum 
time is the possibility of the theory of voidness (being advocated ). 
If on the other hand it is believed to bo real it would not he 
eradicated and ( in that case) there is the possibility of there being 
no final absolution for truth is never eradicated and if it is 
eradicable at all, (it would not at least be eradicablo) by the know- 
ledge of the delusion. 1 Moreover Vedic tests such aa “On 
the realization of that Supreme Spirit the fetter of the heart 
is broken, all doubts are dissolved, and all his past actions 
perish when he has beheld Him who is (both) high and 
low 1 ’ (Mund. II-2-8 ), “By knowing Him alone one passes over 
death; there is no other way to salvation’’ ( Swet. III-8 ), “One 
who knows the Self swims across ( the ocean of ) misery” ( Chhan. 
VlI-I-3 ) and others while showing that all the misery is 
eradicated by knowledge, imply that it is unreal and other Vedic 
te^ts such as “One alone without a second” ( Chhan. VI-2-1 ), 
“All else than this is misery” ( Brih. 111-4-2. ), “There ia in it 
no diversity whatever” (Ibid. IV-4-19), “Next follows the 
teaching ( of Brahma ) by 'no', ‘no’ ( Ibid. 11-3*6 ) and others 
establish its unreality expressly. Moreover its unreality can be 
inferred like that of silver appearing in a mother-of-pearl from 
its bring an object of sense-perception. Further as the existence 
. of a non-self is established only when the Self ia superimposed 
there must be the superimposition of the Self, and owing to the 
possibility of similarity of faults kc. in the Self on account of 
its superimposition on the non-self there must be the superim- 
position of the non-self. Thus there is the possibility of faults 
such as self-dependence &c. By this reasoning, the objection that 
f er .^ K room f° r alternatives owing to the superimposition 
® e and non-self having been imagined by Nescience is 
• remov , because even the existence of ignorance in the self- 

.. 5 ‘ th * readul S3 given m foot-note 2 at the same page is preferred 

the vor a of the delusion" would hare to be omitted frori the translation and 
in e cast o the first thereout the paranthesss would have to be removed. 
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resplendent Self cannot be established For it too is either 
superimposed or not superimposed Thereout in the former case, 
how is it that there is no possibility of faults such, as self 
dependence &c J In the latter, m asmuch as it would -cannot be 
eradicated there is the possibility of there being no final 
absolution And if everything has its root m superimpositson 
the distinctions such as mistaken knowledge, right knowledge &c 
cannot be established Moreover there would be a contradiction m 
one and the same Self appearing as the means of knowledge, the 
thing to be known, the act of knowledge and the knower and if it 
is believed that there is no contradiction there would be established 
the view of the Bauddhas 1 ( PP ) 

To this we reply as follows — In the first place, the conscious* 
ness ‘I am a man’, lam the doer ’, 1 I am the enjoyer’ &.c 
is an established fact to all men And that consciousness is 
not recollection because of its becoming manifest subjectively and 
because of its bemg preceded by a non cognition of a difference 
( between the Self on the one hand and manhood, doership <lc on 
the other) Nor it is right knowledge because of Us being con 
tradicted by Vedic tests and by arguments Thus tho Vedic 
texts “He who consisting of knowledge is this Spirit of Light 
inside the sense-organs and the heart ( Brih IV 3 7), This 
Self is Brahma’ (Ibid II 5 19), “Brahma is truth, knowledge 
(and) infiniteness (Tai III), “Brahma is wisdom (and ) 
bliss' (Brih III 9 28 ), 'The Self which is devoid of (all) sin 
(Chhan VIII 7 1), “The Brahma which is directly before (oneself) 
(is) the Self which is inside everything (Brih III 4 1 ), “He 
who overcomes hunger, thnst sorrow, passion, senility and death’ 

( Ibid III 5 1 ), “Whatever he sees there, that he is not followed 
by, for ibis spirit jl? wjibmjt attanhwe nt to anything /J bid IV 
3 15 ) and otbeia show the Self as being of the nature of a non 
doer, a non enjoyer and the highest bliss Tho arguments are — 
(The above mentioned consciousness cannot be right knowledge) 
because ( the body, senses &c ) being liable to changes are limited 
( by time and space ) and must therefore deemed to be non-selfs 
( and so incapable of knowing themselves ) If it is beheted that 
they can know themselves, there is •» contradiction of a subject 
and an object and the relation between a seer and a thing to be 

1 The whole of this passage contains a statement of objection*. Tho author's 
reply thereto which follows extends opto the end cf p. 

29 
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seen cannot be established. Moreover the relation between ao 
attribute and the possessor of an attribute cannot be established 
whether on assuming a difference or non-difference. In the view in 
■which knowledge 13 impermanent, too much would be proved if it 
is assumed that each case of knowledge has its individual difference, 
destruction, previous non-existence, intimate connection, category 
&c , and too little would be proved if it is assumed that they are 
the same in each case for the difference between knowledge and 
knowledge becomes manifest only on one's bringing into prominence 
the difference between their limitations c. g. knowledge relating to 
a pot, knowledge relating to a piece of cloth &c. If on the other 
hand it is assumed that knowledge everywhere is of one nature 
only, the manifestations of its production and destruction 
can be established even by its being the subject of the connection 
(of knowledge) with the subject (of knowledge) which has 
necessarily to bo assumed. . If it is assumed that the difference of 
one pot from another becomes manifest automatically without the 
knowledge of the attendant circumstances, then it would be 
impossible to comprehend their counter-pai ts, and space, time and 
the quarters would also be diverse. If the qualities of being the 
doer &c. are assumed (to exist in the Self) there is tho 
possibility of ( the soul ) never being freed. If it is not believed to 
be self-luminous there would be darkness in the ( whole ) universe. 
It being the abode of extreme love, it 13 of the nature of joy. 
Henco tho Self is devoid of attributes, eternal, self-luminous and 
of the nature of joy ‘—and others. ( PP. 1 <:* \ * ). 

Therefore, it being established by tha method of exclusion that 
this (consciousness ) is a delusion some adequate reason also must be 
thought out for it. When it is thought out it is ( found) proved 
by the same means as the thinker to have been superimposed on the 
Self and it is nothing else but the indescribable ignorance whose 
existence is proved by its manifestation to tho witness in the 
feeling “I am ignorant, 1 ' And this is not of the nature of non* 
existence because it has already been said that knowledge being 
eternal its non-cxistenee cannot be established. If the knowledge 
and absence of k no n ledge are said to relate to tho knouer and his 

1, Tlia reuoning in this poiugs u tery elliptical. It is not therefore 

p»uLle for one to got *n exact idea o£ the connection between the different 

lenience* occurring therein, without deep reflection. The note* at fp. 7t-i0 
«W r * will be found helpful in dom^ th»U 
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counter-entity there comes in a contradiction in terms, Nor is it 
of the nature of a succession of errors, or of doubts or of tho 
impressions left by either of them because of the directness (of tho 
cognition ), it being impossible to know directly those of tho succes- 
sions of errors, doubts and impressions loft by them which may bavo 
passed away or those which may not have occurred already and 
because it (i c the cognition) is of the nature of a covering and 
is the causo from which errors 4c result Moreover, tho Self 
being free from changes, the inner organ &c being produced 
therefrom ( 1 c from ignoranco ), ami thero being tho Vedio 
texts — “To tho inherent power of tho deity which is hidden by its 
own qualities * ( S'uet I 3 ) which speaks of ( tho divmo power as ) 
possessed of qualities and thero being tho ( further ) Vedic texts 
such os — ‘ Know tho power of illusion to be tho primordial matter 
and tho possessor of that power to bo tho Great Lord ( Ibid IV* 
10 ), “Tho Lord assumes a multiplicity of forms through His powers 
of illusion * ( Bnh Hold) “Because they ( i c tho beings ) aro 
covered ov er bj untruth" (Chhan VIII 3-2 ), ‘They aro covered 
over by hoarfrost* (Tai Sam IV 6 2 2), “And further at tho 
end thero is tho cessation of ( tins) umverso winch is an illusion’* 
(S'net. 1 10) and others, tho causo of tho supcrnuposition of tho 
Self and tho others is nothing else but tho ignoraoco which u 
unreal, 13 capablo of being spoken of by tho terms and 

*A\ uly 4* aud of being eradicated bj tho knowlcdgoof tho essence. 1 
In tins conclusion thero is no possibility of faults such as self 
dependence 4c tbej being avoided by ( believing ignorance ) 
to bo bcgmamgle&i, for being bcgmuinglc-yj it could i ot have 
been produced ( at an> part cular time ) and tho ono who know* it 
.« <y.tf fPI> 39 93 V 
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•kc. 1 and of the attributes of tho sense-organs such as blindness, 
deafness &c. The conclusion (of our school) 13 that the sense- 
organs being indirectly ( connected with the Self) they ara not 
superimposed on tho possessor of the attributes* who is directly 
connected ( with the Self). On (the Self) as qualified by them 
there occurs the superimposition of tho gross body which assumes 
tho form (of the feeling) “I am a man’' by bringing into promioen* 
ce tho possessor of the attribute.* It is not a super imposi- 
tion ( of tho thing ) by its form os in the feeling “I am 
tho body” because such a consciousness does not arise. On 
(tho Self) as qualified by that there takes place tho superimposition 
of tho attributes of the body such as fatness kc. On (the Self) 
43 qualified by them there takes place tho superimpositioa of the 
attributes of external objects such as tho sufficiency or other- 
wise of sons, wives <5cc. In the same manner tho Self too becomes 
superimposed, by virtuo of contact, on tho objects beginning with 
the ego and ending with the body. And the proportion of loro 
( for the object superimposed .upon ) varies with that of the ob- 
struction in tho way of superimposition. Thus it has been said in 
Vdrtlildmrita \* — 

“ A son is dearer than wealth, tho body dearer than a son, 
tho organa of sense dearer than the body, tho inner organ dearer 
than tho organa of sense and tho highest Self dearer than tho 
inner organ. 0 

Hero tho word ‘Pmda' means tho gross body, ( and ) tho word 
•Pra? a’, the inner organ. TIjo deareraess of tho organs of sense 
than tho body is proved by tho exporicnco tliat tho eyes aro teen 
to bo closed when tho edge of a weapon or a continuous shower of 
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rain &c. falls (on oneself). Hence there being the superimposition 
of each on the other, superimposition is of the nature of a knot of 
the Self and the non-selfs. Since there would be the non-manifest* 
ation of the other if the superimposition of any one of them 
( only ) Is believed, there is necessarily mutual superimposition like 
the simultaneous delusion as to a substratum ( in the form ) 
“These are a colour and silver” there being the rule that what 
appears in delusion is only that which is superimposed (Sam. S'a. 
1-36 ). Moreover as the Self which is the end of all contradictions 
would remain over there is no danger of the theory of voidness 
(being advocated) for superimposition is of the nature of an ap- 
pearance of a mixture of truth and untruth. Therefore each of 
these successive superimpositions of the ego &c, which has its 
root iu each preceding one is beginningless like* the seed and the 
sprout. And the superimposition of Nescience is beginningless by 
itself (PP. 3v-^) v 

If it is argued: — Verily, if superimposition were beginningless, 

( its ) quality of being produced by mental impressions owing to its 
being of the nature of recollection which is spoken of by the 
author of the Bhdshya while saying; — “Supcrimposition is of the 
nature of recollection, it being the perception of a thing formerly 
seen at another placo” (S'a. Bba. 17-18) would be contradicted—J 
that is not correct because that (statement) is intended to apply to a 
supcrimposition of effects, while the definition (of superimposition), 
is contained only in (the words) Paratra Pardvabhasah which is 
common to both (the kinds of superimposition). Or the author of 
the Bhdshya having said ( previously );—“ Having mixed together 
truth and untruth” (Ibid. 16) tho definition according to the 
view of our school is “Supcrimposition is the appearanco of a co- 
mingtingof the true and tho false substances”. Thereby the definition 
would not fail to extend even to the suporinaposition of tho cause- 
And it having been said that tho superimposition of effects is 
beginningless like tho seed and tho sprout in tho form of a 
current, no fault ( is committed ). 

Tho(fact of)superimposition being thus established tho arrange- 
ment as to tho Self though one being tho individual soul and tho 
Ruler (of the Universe ) &c. and that as to its being the means of 
proof, tho thing to bo proved ic. with regard to every act can be 
established. For the revered author of the Vdrttila says that the Self 
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being conditioned by ignorance and having? attained identification 
with ignorance is spoken of as the Inner Ruler, the Witness, and the 
Cause of the Universe owing to its not having been distinguished 
from its own semblance ( in the ignorance ) and ( the same) being 
conditioned by the intellect and having attained identification with 
it is spoken of as the individual soul, the doer, the enjoyer and the 
knower owing to its not having been distinguished from its own 
semblance ( in the intellect ). And owing to the intellect in each 
body being distinct the semblance of the Self contained therein 
is distinct. Hence the Self too which is not distinguished from 
it appears as distinct (in each individual). On the other hand 
ignorance being at all places devoid of distinctness, there is no 
distinctness in the semblance of the Self contained 'therein and 
hence the witnessing-self contained therein and not distinguished 
from it never appears to be distinct. This is ( the distinction ). 

And in this view there occurs only the ‘Jahat Laks'ana’ 
( indicative indication ) of the words ‘Tat’, ‘Twain’ &c.* because 
the primary sense portion, namely the limitation together with 
the semblance, is destroyed owing to the semblance also being 
indescribable by reason of its being of a nature different from 
the inert and the non*inert. Thus it has been said in the 
Sarnies' epa Sdrlralca * ( 1 - 169 ); — 

“If again the word ‘Brahma’ were to denote ignorance 
together with the semblance, the word *Aham’ would denote the 
ego and in that view there would occur the ‘Jahati Laka'ani’ 
( indicative indication ).’’ 

Moreover it should not be said that the semblance alone 
having become bound and the absolute Seif being free, bondage 
and freedom have different leceptacles and that it cannot be 
established that one would proceed to encompass one’s own 
destruction, because the absolute Self itself is believed to have 
been bound through its semblance. Thus it has been said by the 
revered author of the Varttila - — 

^ >or aQ explanation as to ■what this expression exactly means vide the 
note at p. 9 supra, 

2. The reading given la foot-note 3 at p yields no sense ai 

i* not a but a 

3. For information as to tins w ork and its author t ide the note at p, 90 supra. 
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phenomena is different with each individual because the individual 
soul himself is the material cause of the universe by virtue of 
his being conditioned by his own ignorance; and recognition 
takes place through extreme similarity 1 ; and the Euler ( of the 
Universe ) is spoken of as the cause owing to His being the 
substratum of the individual ignorance together with the 
worldly phenomena. 1 And this itself is the Avachchheda vada. 
( Limitation-theory ). 


The principal doctrine of the Upanishads known as the Ekajiwa* 
vada (One Soul-theory) is that the Self which serves as the disc 
as conditioned by ignorance is the Euler (of the Universe) and 
the same as reflected in ignorance is the individual soul or that the 
pure Self unconditioned by ignorance is the Ruler ( of the Universe ) 
and the same as conditioned by it is the individual soul. It is this 
very (Vada) that is spoken of (at times) as the Drishti-sris'ti- 
vlda* (Illusion-theory). And in thiB theory the individual soul him- 
self is the material and instrumental cause of the universe by his 
having been subjected to his own ignorance and everything that has an 
objective existence is imaginary} the illusion consisting of the difference 
between individual souls is due to the difference in their (physical) 
bodies, and final absolution takes place of that one only on self- 
realjzation brought about by the steadiness of study, meditation 
Jcc. supplemented by tbo preceptor, Scriptures «Jcc. imagined 
by himself (to exist). As for the emancipation of S’uka and others 
( from the moment of their births), it is a mere eulogy. The 
subsidiary distinctions such as that tho word ‘Tat* in the principal 
sentence establishes ( tho sense of ) tho Self unconditioned by 
ignorance like tho tsords 3 4 A nanta', 'Satya* and others (in the 
subordinate sentences) by Laks'ai>5 (indication) should bo made 
out personally ( by tlic students ). ( P. **). 


If it is argued. — Verily, there being no possibility of doubts 
in the thing itself, how can (all) the mutually inconsistent views 

1. 1! tho reading 'which U giren In fool-note 2 at the same pago i» 

adoptod the word • extrema' would hate to be omitted from tho translation. 

2 If the reading gnea in loot-note 3 at tho ume page i* adopted, tho 
tranilalion would bo -“and rooognillou tabu jlaeo owing to tho Iluler (of tho 
Unirerto) Iwuiglho »uhitratuia of the worldlj phcnouiona aud the mdiridual 
iCuoraawT. 

3. Far an oxplaaauonu to tho literal ihmuJi,( of ihu term aud jU full 

usfert n* tho nc'o at p. 04 n«ro. 
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also would Hava it. 5 In nil tho casc3 of contradiction in the 
Vedantas this alone is the way to remove it. Thus tho revered 
author of the Varttila has said: — 

“All those methods by which men become convinced 1 ( of tho 
truo nature) of the Self, should be known to be good and consistent* 
( with the main doctrine )." 

And we have proclaimed it a hundred times that one must 
necessarily avoid inconsistency with the meaning which may be 
the subject-matter of the purport of (any) Yedio texts. Hence 
this ( objection ) has no substance in it. 

Then in this manner the arrangement is well established by 
holding that the individual soul becomes transmigratory owing 
to hig being overpowered by limitations while the Highest Lord 
(of the Universe) being the controller of the limitations acquires 
omniscience &c. 

If it ia said:— Verily, let there be an arrangement as to tho 
division (of the same Self) into tho individual soul and the Lord 
(of the Universe) &c.by the power of Nescience but how cau there bo 
an arrangement as to tho means of proof, the thing to be proved kc, 
with reference to each act — we reply (as follows* — ) Nescience, 
though circumscribed on account of its being an object of perception 
and destructible, incapable of standing the test of reason owing to its 
being indescribable and possessed of a twofold power of enveloping 
and distracting, covers over the all-pervading intelligent Self jusb 
as a finger placed in front of one’s eye covers over the solar disc. 
If there (i. e. in the illustration) the eye alone is believed to have 
been covered over, there would be the possibility of even the finger 
not being percieved. Moreover distraction is not possible unless 
the substratum is coveied over. Thereafter it being propelled 
by the actions of the individual souls (lying dormant) in the form 
of the impressions left in each previous existence becomes trans- 
formed into the whole universe. It having acquit ed an identity 
with ths spirit through its semblance all its products become 

1* If tlie rea<ilD 3 preferred ilia word* 'one becomes” may be substituted 

for the word “men become” in the translation. 

2. If the reading finfooT is preferred the translation would be— “and 
to hare a fixed place (m the Vedanta doctune).'* If on the other hand the 
reading u preferred jt would be —“and they are not defiijito ” 

In the latter case the meaning would be that one is not bound to adopt a 
particular method but one may choose any that satisfies one. 1 
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necessarily permeated by the spirit through its semblance 1 2 3 . On 
that happening, the Self who is the material cause of the universe 
making everything manifest at all times even without standing in 
need of any means of proof becomes omniscient because the Self 
like a lamp possesses the quality of making manifest everything 
connected with it*. Hence in its case there is no arrangement as to 
the means of proof, the thing to be known &c. On the other 
hand, in the case of the individual soul, ha having been separated 
owing to his being circumscribed by the intellect, that individual 
soul alone has the experience of a particular object at a particular 
time, the inner oigan limiting whom being fit for the manifestation 
of the Self comes in contact with that object at that particular 
time. Hence it is that there is no possibility of a confusion 
(of the experiences of the individual souls). 

The modus cperandt in this case is this — A modification of 
Nescience called the Antahkarana (inner organ) residing in the 
body and pexvading it throughout, which is a product of the 
five subtle elements having therein at that time the predominance 
of the Sattwa (gupa), being extremely clear like a mirror &c., 
having gone out (of the body) through the eyes &c. and pervaded 
the appropriate objects such a pot &c. assumes the forma of 
those individual objects like molten copper* &c. And like the 
solar light it is capable of speedily contracting and expanding. 
And it being possessed of parts becomes transformed and having 
thoroughly pervaded inside the body and the pot &c. remains even 
unimpaired like the eye between the body and the pot also. 
Thereout the portion of the inner organ limited by tho body 
called the ego is spoken of as the doer, the portion thereof which 


1. The reading given in foot-note 3 at p. ^ is obviously faulty and no sonso 

can bo made out of it unless instead of ftfanKBU wo read e? but even 

then tho moaning that would bo convoyed would bo -"all its products also 
become necessarily permeated by tho spirit through illusion and such a meaning 
Ji not consistent with the reason gnen in tho preceding portion of tho sentence 
and tho Vedanta doctrine generally. 

2. The reading given m foot-noto 4 at the sama page is obviously faulty 

as tho expression convoys no intelligible meaning. 

3. In tho Adwaitcu\ddh\ of this author another illustration of this action has 
been given and that is that tho Vntti of the inner organ is like tho water of rivers 
or tanks which being carried through a channel to an adjoining field encircles 
the trunk of a tree requiring water and assumes the form of a waior-bajin 
around it and remains conceited with the mam source through the channel. 
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remavoB like a rod between tho body and tho object and i* 
known as the Vritti-jny ana* (knowledge arising from an operation of 
tho inner organ) is spoken of as the operation and the portion there- 
of pervading the object is spoken of aa the quality of being fit for 
manifestation of tho object* which confers upon it tho quality of 
being the object of knowledge. That bipartite inner organ 
being extremely clear the Self becomes manifest therein. 
Though the Self which has become manifest is one ( only ) it is 
given three (different) designations owing to the difference between 
tbo portions of tho inner organ which aio tho media of its 
manifestation. (Thus) tho portion of tho Self circumscribed by tho 
doer-portion ( of the inner organ) is (spoken of ns) tho knoucr, tho 
portion thereof circumscribed by tbo operation-portion (of that organ) 
as the means of knowledge and the portion thereof circumscribed by 
the fitness-for-manifestation-portion (of that organ) residing in tho 
object as tho act of knowledge. As for the thing to he known it is 
the Bralima-cbaitanya ( i. o. the Supreme Soul ) residing in tho 
object, in tbe state of be'mg unknown. • That itself when known 
( becomes ) tho fruit ( of knowledge ). ( PP-^ 

And here, in both tho views, namely, that in which tho 
individual soul is circumscribed by the inner organ and that in which 
that soul is aieflection in Nescience, all-pervading and unattached, 
the Vritti of the inner organ has for its objects the forging of a 
connection ( of the object-self) with the knowing-self and tho 
breaking of the veil over the self inside tho object. And* in that in 
which that, soul being circumscribed by Nescience and all-pervading 
is covered over, the Vritti has for its object tbe breaking of tbe 
veil because that soul being the material jeause of the universe 
is connected with everything 4 . This is the distinction. ( P. ). 

A.'Lhn.naailia.'j, h ah-p. vs vifjy.wA. aAtha, i-xypttRjyiwi. 

llhsiTCUi*! Lke the expression in tho preceding sentence mast be in the 

same gender ns the n ord vfpr which is a noun of the masculine gender. 

2. The expression though cot incorrect does not seem to be 

appropriate as the author is here explaining technical terms and thi9 is not one 
of them like which has been adopted in the text. 

3. This sentence u taken from the other Mss though not found in 15 because 
the context leaves no doubt as to its being in the original text, 

4 The first view here referred to is the Pratibimba vada of the authors of 
the Ywarana and Samkt'epa B" uriraLa, the second the Abha^a vada of the 
author of. the Yarittka and the thud the Avachchheda-vada of the author of 
the Bhumatt or Vathatpalya, 
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( It may he argued — } Verily, m tie view that the Vntti 
has for its object the forging of a connection with the spirit 1 the 
knowledge of the attributes and the absence of attributes Ac. andjof 
Brahma ought to take place without the intervention of a Vntti 
because they are themselves connected with the inner organ-( wo 
reply — ■) it ought not to take place because the spirit is not there 
in harmony with those particular objects And that want of 
harmony m the Brahma chaitanya ( i e the Supremo Soul who 
is the suhstratom of the object) even when it is pure (j e fit to 
bo connected with the knowing self) is due to a veil of Nescience, 
when it is unenveloped as in silver appearing in a mother of pearl 
&c* it is due to impurity ( i e unfitness to be connected with 
the knowing self), while in the case of the attributes and absence 
of attributes &c , it is due either to its impurity or to it3 being 
enveloped Hence when it is enveloped though pure the harmony 
with the object is brought about by x Vntti* generated by a 
means of proof When it is impure though unenveloped as m the 
case of siher appearing in a mother of pearl &c the harmony 
with tho object is brought about by a Vntti of Nescience When 
however it is unenveloped and pure ns in the case of pleasure, 
pain &c. it is brought about automatically And hence there 
is no possibility of the knowledge (of tho attributes Ac) 
merely on account of there being a connection with the inner organ. 
Verily, how can Brahma which is omniscient owing to its 
being self luminous without a bleuush have a veil (ovei it)** Truo, 
it is spoken of as covered over though it is omniacicnt owing to 
its being the illuminator of everything coming in contact with 
it, because it becomes the subject of the ignorance of the individual 
soul who is limited by the inner organ Therefore m tho view in 
which Brahma is the mitcrial causo (of tho universe) thcro 13 a 
Vntti which lias for its ami3 tho forging of a connection with 
tho spirit and the breaking of a "veil and in that in which tho 
individual soul is the material caUac( thereof ) there js o Vntti 
which has for its aim tho breaking of \ veil only 

J It must L>o Lorno 10 mini tint the word boro * lands /or tho 
not the 

5 If tbo raiding given m foot not* 1 at p. Vi fre/orrad (be WO rd le * 
would hare to ho oral l tod from the translation 

3 Iho readmg girea in foot note 2 atthe same J* a e J* jccorroct Ucauie 
xl doe* not Gt in with the context. 

t Tim 1 * a statement of an objection What folia wj u an aciwcrJdlt, . 
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Verily, if tho breaking of the veil wero to tako place by one 
single net of knowledge such as that of a pot &c, there would 
be tho possibility of immediato liberation, because ignoranco is 
one only. Even in tlio view that ignoranco is manifold (the 
result would bo tbo sawo ) owing to ono individual soul having 
(only) ono ignoranco as his limitation 1 . No, because it is 
admitted that tho veil is overpowered (for tho timo being) by a 
Vritti just like a jewel by tho stimulating herb or incantation.* 
That being so, it is ignorance, accompanied by tho absence of a 
Vritti of the inner organ produced by a means of proof, which 
13 capable of giving rise to tho consciousness that a thing does 
not exist and does not appear though it does exist and does 
appear, that is spoken of as the veil. On tho rise of the Vritti 
however the ignorance, being as good as not existing though in 
fact existing, owing to the absence of a limiting agent,* is not 
able to do its work. It is therefore spoken of as having been 
overpowered. 

Verily, if it wero so there would not be tho eradication of 
Nescience even by tho knowledge of Brahma and hence there 
would not be final absolution 4 . No, because it is believed that 
the eradication of Nescience does take place from(i. e. on the 
acquisition of) the knowledge of the sense of the sentences such 
as “Thou art that,” Nescience can be eradicated only by the 
right knowledge regarding the subject thereof* and the knowledge 
arising from the sense of the principal sentences is alone the 
right knowledge owing to the fact that its subject remains 
uncontradicted (by anything). As for (the other means of proof 

1. Upto this point there was the statement of an objection. What follows 
Sj an answer to it. 

If the reading given in foot-note 1 at p. is preferred the words “one 
individual soul” would have to bo put in parentheses. 

2. This simile will be found fully explained at p. 112 supra. 

. The reading given m foot-note 2 at the same page does not appear from the 
context to be correct. 

3. The other reading given in foot-note 3 at the same page as obviously 
faulty. The word aigRyyoj in the reading in jf given in the same foot-note 
does not seem to be necessary and therefore cannot be deemed to have existed 
in the original text. 

4. This is an objection. What follows is an answer to it. 

5. The word foipr seems to hare been unnecessarily repeated la <j. The 
reading given in foot-note 5 does not therefore seem to be correct. 
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such as ) direct perception &c. their subjects being contradicted ' 
they are ( the means to tho attainment of) mistaken knowledge. 
Still on account of their capability (to lend to right knowledge ) for 
the purpose of daily intercourse they are spoken of as authoritative. 
Moreover it is immaterial -that the eradication of ignorance hy 
knowledge ia not found at other places (i. e. in the case of* the 
other means of proof) because that is proved by (our) own 
experience and because inference from circumstances 1 is tho 
strongest of all (the means of proof). Thus it has been said (in 
tho Kliandctna-hhandorJchadya ): — • 

“If an inference drawn from circumstances leads to the attain- 
ment of the thing ( which though experienced cannot otherwise 
ha accounted for ), the contrary view based on its non-perception 
( at another place ) is refuted thereby,* that being tho strongest 
( proof ) of aU”. 

Or tho veils over tho objects such as a pot &c. may ho 
( believed to bo ) but the different phases of the original ignoranco. 

It being admitted that there aro as many (instances of) knowledgo 
as thero are of ignorance owing to ignorance being in tho placo 
of the previous non-existence (of knowledgo) there would bo 
tho eradication of one (caso of) ignoranco only by ono (of) 
knowledgo and henco llicro i? nothing that cannot bo established 
even by ( tbo proof of) tho destruction of tho veil by tho knowledgo 
of a pot &c. ( PP. ih-** ). 

(If it is argued:—) Verily, does tho veil disappear (on tho 
riso of knowledgo) from inference &c. or not? In the former caso, 
there is tlio possibility of tbo removal of tbo delusion which is 
visualised such a3 that as to tho yellowness of a conch «fcc. by an 
inference ic. as to whiteness &c. because delusion having for its 
material cause tho ignorance of tlio substratum, it must bo removed 
on the removal of tho latter. Moreover tho removal of Ncscicnco 
from Brahma, being effected by knowledgo produced by reasoning, 
thero would bo no necessity of study, contemplation <tc. for tho 
realization ( of th o Self). In tho latter caso on tho other hand, it 

I. For tha nature cf Uiij mo* ns of pr<fc>f tu/t pp. CO-CO tupra. 

J. If tho Pint reading mentioned in (out-nut a 6 at tha ratna pa~o /» 
preferred, tha translation would ho tho »am«. If on tha other Land that 
occurring in tho Khan /aiut-khan^t VkZ-lyit and mentioned in the i>n« foot* 
note U preferred, the tr»n»l»t!oa would be; — “the contrary ria-r t*,ej oa 
direct pcxcej tloo (which n another mead of proof )ie refuted I hereby. 
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would not be possible to infer fire &c, because of the presenco of a 
thing causing obstruction ( jn the way of drawing an inference) 1 — 
we reply — A. veil is of two sorts, one residing in the witness 
limited by the inner organ and bringing about the non-existence 
(of an object) and the other residing in the Brahma-chaitanyo 
(t.e, the Supremo Soul) as limited by the object and bringing about 
tkeyion perception (of the object), because wo experience a limi- 
tation in both in the form “I do not know the pot”. Thereout 
the first is removed simply by, the right knowledge which ia 
common to both indirect and direct (experience) for once an 
inference such as one relating to the existence of fire &c. (at 
a particular place) is drawn, the conviction 3 tbit it does not 
exist, does not arise, while the second is removed by direct percep- 
tion only because there is the lule that knowledge can dispel the 
ignorance residing in that object in which it resides and in that 
form in which it is produced (and direct knowledge* ) resides both 

1. Upto this there is the statement of an objection. What follows is the 
author’s reply thereto. 

2 The word for 'conviction* in the text is • la tho reading given in 
foot-note 1. at page the word gjtfd: occurs instead of that. It too means 
‘.settled belief, conviction i/s' 

, 3 The expression m the text which has been translated by the words ‘in 

which it resides* is In the first readmg given in foot note 2 at the same 

page the expression that occurs instead cf that is which means 'upon which 

it depends*. The underlying idea in both the expressions is the same, namely that 
knowledge and ignorance must hard a common substratum. The same remarks 
apply to the correlative expressions and 

The difference between the reading adopted in the text and the second 
6ne given in the same foot note is that instead of the word the word 

occurs in the latter. If that reading is preferred, the word Vntti (mental 
operation) would have to be substituted for tho word ‘knowledge’ in the 
translation. There would not be much difference in the meaning of the sentence 
thereby because sjnee according to the Vedanta doctrine knowledge is the result 
of a Vritti it matters very little whether we say that it is a particular Vritti 
wiici cferfruysr <fie ignorance wi<4 respect to a particular ohjeci or tda t it is 
the knowledge thereof which destroys it 

A reading different from that adopted m the concluding portion of this 
sentence in the text has been given in foot-note 3 at the same page If that is 
preferred ,the following words would have to he substituted in the translation 
for the words commencing with ‘and the veil £c namely — “And aince an 
indirect Vritti does not possess the quality of being residing in an object- owing 
to its consisting merely of a rousing of the inner conscience and a direct 
Vritti resides m both because it is produced both by the object and the inner 
organ in 

The other readings which are found adopted by two other commentators are 
mnetioned in the Notes at p. 119 supra. 
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in things beyond direct contact ( such as the mind &c. ) and in 
those which are in such contact (such as the objects of this world). 1 
It has therefoie been said (PaSchadas'i VII. 45): — 

11 The quality of being the cause of a notion of non-existence 
can be destroyed by indirect knowledge and that of being the cause 
of a notion of non-appearance by direct knowledge". 

Hence in asmuch as the destruction of the veil of non-existence 
takes place from an inference &c s , that ( expression ) is used in 
connection therewith. On the other hand the removal of a 
delusion which is visualized, together with the limitation thereof is 
removed by the removal of the veil of non-perception. That is the 
difference. Therefore although the Self is devoid of *attributes the 
superimposition thereon of those of Nescience (in the form of its 
product) the inner organ such as the qualities of being the doer, 
enjoyer &c, is established on account of its fake identification with 
them. ( P. ). 

Verily, since the Anirvachaniya-khyati 8 ( appearance of an 
indescribable substance) is accepted in your doctrine it should bo 
said that the attributes of the inner organ such as that of being 
the doer &c., which are superimposed upon the Self, are generated 
therein as indescribables. If that is agreed to, the manifestation of 
(the attubutes such as) the being the doer, the enjoyer &e, would be 

]. If the reading gnou in foot-note 3 at the some page is preferred the 
following part of a sentence would have to be substituted in the translation for 
the latter pait of this sentenco beginning with the words “and direct knowledge 
resides Ac.' 1 , namely — "and because an indirect Vntti does not reside in an 
object owing to its consisting merely of the waking Up/^be inner consciousness, 
while a direct Vntti, haring been formed by both the object and the inner 
organ, resides in both of ihom’\ 

2. If the reading given in foot note 4 at the stmo page u preferred tho 
translation would to — “Henca m asmuch as the destruction of the red of 
ignoranco takes place ( thereby ) tbat expression is used in ( tho case of ) 
inference Lc. 

3. For the full significance of this expression t » de the note at p.120 lujira. 

Besides this and the fit ref orreJ to tlitro there are throo other unfit’s, 

namely, SgnjVlfft and 3Tr?q^!JTfitadi ocated by other schools of Indian philo- 

sophers out of which tho last which is advocated by lha. Bauddhas and which 
differs slightly from that of tho Vedantms is tho most important one. Tho 
meaning conreyod by it is that thu worldly phenomena is nothing also but the 
Self which, is of the uituro of a momentary consciousness and that therefore it 
has no existence at all apart from that of the Self. 

31 
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twofold, they being distinguished as tbooe which have an existence 
for the purpose of doily intercourse (like the objects of this woild) 
and those which have an imaginary existence only ( like a serpent 
appearing in a rope) 1 It would not be (so), because of indis 
crimination which is due to a belief in ( then ) identification 01 
because thcia is the absence of twofoldness owing to the inner organ 
qualified by all its attributes being itself superimposed upon the Self 
Therefore, it being possible to explain the airangement as to the 
functioning of the one Self onlj as the hnowei &c, by virtue of 
the distinction between its limitations, there is no danger of tho 
stepping in of the doctrine of the SaugaUs nor that of a coutradic 
tion 1 Other arrangements also will be established in clearer terms 
hereafter It as therefore established that the doctrine of thcAupa 
mshadas that tlio Self who is of the nature of knowledge lemamiug 
unchanged id the state of deep sleep and the body, senses «lc, 
undergoing changes and being objects of perception, th? beliefs of 
tho different learned men that any of the latici is the Self are 
mistaken, vs alone tho authoritative one ( 1 ) 

It may be so The Self being devoid of attubutes and the 
arrangement such as that of the knower Lc having its root in 
supci imposition, there is the possibility of the Sastnc injunctions 
such as “A Brahman should ptufurra sacrifices &.c, being 
unauthontativ o and it cannot bo established that the Self who is 
not the doer aud the enjojer should proceed to act And when 
the Vedas are unauthoritatrve, from what can the existence of 
Brahma also be proved, it being capable of being known only 
thiough them owing (o the rule (contained in the Sutia) — 
“Owing to the Scnplure3 Icing its souico 7 That being so, the 
XCallty of the arrangement such as that of tho knowei &c, must bo 
admitted for (establishing) the aullioiitatrvcnc«s of tie Vedas 
Having raided such a doubt (the author proceeds to soh c it tliua — ) 
Hoes the unauthontatneness arivi before the knowledge of tho 
essence or after it 7 Thereout as to the former (case, wo sa> that) 

1 The first class of objects aro tbo jrotUicU of tl o pnaiasal ignerai c® prosed 
by the six. moans f i ruof and disprosod <>u the mo ol tl o knowledge of tlicir 
cssonco while ll o 6Q'.oi <3 aro tlio prod dels of mdiudual i 0 oor»nco and aro 
disproved by tho ono or tho other o[ ll a six means cl proof 

npto this point tl ere is a statement ef an objection What follows » tho 
author I repl) thereto 

2 lor undirsUudiug tl o i r [ mb of tl i* rcu irk r le p» 121 » /.rn 
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in asmuch as we have established (the existence of) ‘the arrange- 
ment npto the time of the removal of Nescience, all the means 
of proof are authoritative without hindrance because they are not 
contradicted in that state owing to their having for their subjects 
those which are affected by Nescience. As for the latter on the 
other hand, that is just what we desire. So he (i. e. the author) 
has said: — , 

Neither the castel^nor the rules of conduct and 
duties of the castes and orders of society nor even 
the concentration of the mind ( on Brahma ), the 
contemplation (of Paramatma), (and) trance 1 
&c. are for me. Owing to the eradication of the 
mistaken belief such as I and mine which has a 
non self for its basis, I am that one, auspicious and 
pure, who remains over. ( 2 ). 

The meaning of the verse ( is this — ) f J.lie Varnas ( castes ) 
aie the Brahmanas, K&'atriyas, Vais'yas and S'udias. The 
As’ranicts ( oideis of society ) aie the Biahmacharins ( celibates), 
Giihasthas (householders), Vfmapiasthas ( forest dwelleis ) and 
Bluks'us ( mendicants ). The Achdras ( rules of conduct ) are 
the ( internal ) publication (of llie body), ablution &c. The 
Dhctrmas (duties) are (the obseivance of) celibacy, service of 
(one’s) pieceptoi &c. Heie, by taking (the compound Vai'nds'i cimd- 
chdtculhcirmdh as ) a genitive Tatpuiuslm embodying therein a 
couple of Dwandwas we get the rules of conduct and the duties of 
the castes and even the rules of conduct and the duties of the orders 
of society. DhCuand is tlie steadiness of the mind on Brahma* on 
excluding ( all ) tho external objects (from it). Dhyanct is tho 
contemplation of the Supieme Soul. Yoga is the control of the 
A.ctiqn of the mind 3 By the word Adi are included ( the processes 
of) study, contemplation &c. As tho reason for the unreality of 
all( of them ) at a time subsequent to ( the rise of ) knowledge 

* 1, Tho « ord ’Yoga’ has been translated bytlio word ‘trance’ on tha authority 

oi Yyasa’s commentary on Yoga butra 111 (utq: nurfi.). 

2. If tha reading referred to in foot note 1 at p. V» is preferred tho word# 

♦'oil Brahma” would haTo to bo omitted from th© translation. 

3. Tho reading gi\ ea in footnote 2 at tho same page would, if preferred, 
make no difference in the translation becauso th© compound adopted in th© text 
when solved come, to that. 

TtjO Tvs+C. -ffAofjrtV. aj- (,h 
^-Z7iC<x^P. ' " 
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(the authoi) lias said — Aiiatmadrayahammamadkyasahanat The 
meaning thereof is this — The Anatma is the Nescience which 
is opposed to the Self The mistaken belief which underlies the 
notions of ‘I’ and ‘mine 1 ( and ) which is Tadas'rciyah ( i e to 
say) has that for its material cause, being eradicated even together 
with its root, by the knowledge of the e sence, the arrangement as 
to the castes, the orders of society &,c w Inch is an outcome thereof 
does not exist This is the meaning ( 2 ) ( PP no ) 

The arrangement such as that of the castes, the oiders of society 
<Lc having its root m false knowledge only, (the author) has in ordei 
to impress its unreality firmly, said that there bung the absence 
thereof ( i e of false knowledge ) m the state of deep sleep there 
is the absence (of the anangement) (by the following \eise) — 

They say that in deep sleep, there is neither a 
mother nor a father nor the gods nor the worlds 
nor the Vedas nor sacrifices nor places of pilgrimage. 
Being of such a nature that extreme voidness is 
excluded from me, I am the one, auspicious and pure, 
who remains over (3) 

The meaning of the icreo ( is this ) — Mata means the woman 
who gave birth Pita means the man who was the cause of birth. 
The Dctas are Indra and otheis uho aro fit to bo propitiated 
Tho Lolas are Swarga be winch aio (attained as ) tho fruits of 
propitiating them (i c the gods) iho Vedas air* tho authoi j. 
tatiso sayings winch expound the means for the attainment 
of supernatural welfaio and misciy and wlucli expound Btahma 1 
ihe Yajnas aio tho Jj otishtoroa and others which aio instrumental 
m (tho attainment of) Swargxic Tho Tuthas aro the Kuru- 
kshetra aud other regions which aro instrumental m tlio pciformanee 
of sacrifices In tho same manner the things w inch nro instrumental 
m tho perfoi nianco of sinful acts aic to bo underload to have been 
implied Tho meaning is that all ( these) having the l lentificution 

1 The reading fcnoa in tool nolo 3 at the same pa e o U not preferable became 
it would then moan that in Iho author s ti»w what it doilroyod it calf (L« 
notion of cuue not alto that of L winch cannot be true 

2 The reading given in foot note 3 at j Ml »oe n» to be a corrupt form ut 
that found adoiled in the loom edition wl ch u 

anfrouira =* mruift Themn mean* 

‘welfare and mnery not attained by the ordinary mean* vf ] i&J ’ 
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(ofonc'tlf) with tho body us their root 1 (mono existence m its 
absence onm^ to want of connection with the Self Ami eo 
u fur mg to the st»to of dap bleep Vedte texts such o<», ‘'Hero 
i father becomes a non fithci, a mother tt non mother, tlio Dcias 
non*Do\as nul tlio Vedas non Ycda«, and a tluef becomes a 
non thief, n destroyer ot t fertua i non destroy ci of a fat us, a 
Cb indJ i i non Ch tnd il i, a Pauli as i a non P mlLa^a, a S'ramana 
a non S'r minim, (and) a '1 iju.si a non 1 ijxiSj * (Ihen) ono is 
not followed by merits, not followed b) demerits, for one has then 
trail ‘igres cd all tlio sorrows of tho heart (Brill IV 3 22) and 
others, eay tluit m tho abvenco of identification ( with tho body ) 
all tho imscnta disappear 

Veld} , ui tho absence of nil arrangement theie would bo \oid* 
ness only. ( ihe nuthoi being of opinion tli it) it would not be, 
has siul — itintstuli'-unyatmaJittuul (lint coin] ound can bo 

robe l thus — ) \mtttam (is resumed) AtiJunt/atmaf alicam 
(e\truno voidneas) Yu a i it 1 <t( that from which ) lutha (such that) 
r iiio priuctp d 1 3 > i n liidicitcd (in that ex J ic 61011 , is existence (a posi 
ti\o entity ) beciuso tl t '■erves to cu d hsh tho blatc of deep bleep 
and because i ict urn to tho w il mgbtnio cannot otherunebo proved 
And fiom sueh Ve he teats aa Veil}, m> beloved tins feelf is 
liupenshablo, if an mdescnb iblo intuio' (Puli IV 5 14), 
“I or, there tal es place the sovci mco of its connection with tho 
niituial elements , “An I when it is «ud th it th*>ig (i e m deep 
bleep), ho due* not bco he does n it he even though seeing (Ibid 
IV J J3), * Die sigiit is insej uiablc from tho seU, LceaUbO ho is 
impel ishablo foi ho has then no «ccond, whom lio can seo distinct 
from hliuseir (Ibid) and othtin (it appears that) the spirit which 
is tho Self is not reduced to voidncss in the state of deep sleep 
Tins is tho meaning — Ibis (objection) though lefutcd (once) 
is again lefutcd on the nwd >g> ot the digging ni of a post ( which 
lias alreidy been fisc I in the B iound) 8 Or ( that compound may 
bo solved as) A » teal an (i o ) lcmoved fiom hunger &c AdwUiyam 

1 If tho road ng givon u> foot note l at tho sarno i ago is adopted tho 
translation would 1 o — 11 o com echo i of all beings with merits and dements 
having its root in the r identification w ith tl o body they ( i e the merits and 
domorits ) have i a existence Ac 

2 U« terms occurring ix this toxt ill lo fouud explained in the 
Kotos at i 132 

3 1 or an explanation as to what tl is is vide p 133 supra 
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( without a second ) Atisunyam ( transcending 1 the void ) Yad 
Brahma ( Brahma which is )* Tadrttmalativat ( being of that 
nature ). And so, there are the Vedio tests: — “When my dear (boy) 
man sleeps, then he becomes united with the True One” ( Chhan. 
VI-8-1. ), (and) “So just as a man when embraced by his beloved 
woman, does not know anything either inside or outside himself, 
even to this spirit when embraced by the Piajinvatnu ( the 
presiding deity of deep sleep) does not know anything either inside 
or outside himself. “(Brill. IV-3-21 ). Therefore it is established 
that the individual soul being identical with Brahma which is the 
cause of the universe, omniscient, omnipotent ( and therefore ) 
perfect and of the nature of bliss and knowledge is necessarily 
untiansinigratoiy. { 3 ). ( PP. s ). 


1. The reading goon in foot-noto 2 at j>. ^ a, H is, j,cldi i i0 Intelligible 
meaning unlos* it i J corrccloJ into Tliat Jono, tLo mcautn •* 

would In that (iloiold of attribute |) 
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DETERMINATION OF THE SENSE OF THE TERM ‘TAT’. 

Then in this mannei the sense of the term ‘luam' has been 
ascertained by ( the preceding ) three verses after refuting thd 
diflerent views of learned men Now, that of the teini ‘Tat' is to be 
ascertained 1 m the °ame maimer The diffei enfc views of learned 
men m connection therewith which aie to bo refuted aio being 
set foith Verily, the identity of the individual soul with Brahma 
cannot be established* Tor, the existence of Brahma, the cause 
of the universe which is the primary *ense ot the word ‘Tat' 
is established by sentences such as "In the beginning, my dear, 
theie was Sat only" ( Chh in VI 2 1 ) and others But as to the 
cause of the umveise, the Samkhy is 3 say tint it is the Pradliam, 
an ineit substance The Pasupatas* say tint Pa.^upati alone is the 
cause of the universe He though a spirit is distinct from the 
individual soul and He alone is to bo worshipped The Pancharu- 
tnk is 5 say tint tho revered Visudevi, tho Lord, is the cause of 
tho universe, tbit from Him is produced the individual soul called 
Samkaishana, from the latter the mind ( called ) Pradyumna, from 
that the ego called Aniruddha, and tint therefore the individual 
soul being an effect theie is not the complete identity of Brahtm 
( l c. ) Vasudeva with him The Jainas and Tiidnndins* say 
that (tho causo of the umveise ) is liable to changes (jet) 
eternal, omniscient and ( both ) distinct (from ) and identical ( with 
tlio individual soul ) Tho AIimailsaLas 1 say that thelo la no 
Brahnn endowed with omin cienco &e becauso the ami of tho 

*■ 1 If the causal form which occurs iu tho roadmg b iton iu foot noto 1 at ] 

is preferred the translation would he — should ho O ot ascertained It is 
not lion over an approjri ite reading os the causal form has not boon used in (ho 
precoding sentence with which this is connected 

2 Tho profix ojfit which occurs m tho second roudin s gnen in foot noto 2 at 
tho same pa o 0 would, if addod inaho no difference in tho translation 

3 Tor information as to Uus school of philosophers cu/e pp I 33-3 e tnj ra 

4 lor tliat aa to this school tW« pp 130-37 tuj/ra 

5 Information as to this school will found at p 137 t i/fi 

ti As to the vie t * of th >so schools ci U 5 1 137 3S s> pr t 

7 Tuformaliou as to this 6 chool audits princijal worls will be fjund at 
1 p, 30-34 1 i;n. 
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Brahma is all pei vadiog, non dual and of the nature of supiemo 
bliss and knowledge, ( 4 ) ( PP ^ ) 

Having raided a doubt, namely — Verily, Biahnn being known 
to be atomic from the texts-* That which is this atomic essence” 
( Chh i VIS-15), “Smaller than the small” ( Tn An X 12 I, 
Ka 12 20 Swet x III 20 ) and it being identical with the atomic 
individual «oul whose (existence) is established by such Vedic texts 
as “The Purusha of the size of a thumb ’ ( Ka II 4 12 ), “A lower 
one of the size of the point of a goad is also seen ( Swet i V 8 ) 
and otheis, it cannot be allpeivading — and being of opinion that 
the Vedic texts -—'‘This immortal Biahtua itself is in front, 
Brahma in the re xr, Brahma has spread towards the south and 
towards the noi Ui, below (our feet) and over (our head), this 
universe is Brahma itself, this ( Biahma ) is tho most excellent 
( Mun II 2 11), “The Brahma who is far and near, is not to 
the east not to the west (of anything) nor inside or outsido 
( anything )* ( Bnh II 5 11 ) — and others establish the existence 
of Bralima without any qualifications whatever, ( tho author) has, 
while confilimng only what has been stated before, said — 

And ( Brahma is ) neither above nor below, neither 
inside nor outside, (neither in) tho middle nor 
athwart ( and ) neither in the eastern nor in the 
western direction Being all pervading like space 
it is of the nature of an undivided whole, I am 
thatone, auspicious and pure, who remains over, (5) 

The meaning of the verse is this — VvjadiyapalMlical (may 
betaken to menu ) ‘ow mg to (its) being pervading like space’ 
because of tbo Vedic text ‘ ( He ) is all perv nding and eternal 
liko space" oi ‘owing to ( its ) being more pervading than spaco' 
because of tho Vedic texts — Greater than space (S'lta Bra 
XC3 2) “Greatci than tjio great’ ( Ka II 20 ) ami others 
( It is «said so ) because though even the individual soul is gr^at 
owing to Ins being ui derstood to bo tho spirit pervading tho 
whole body , ho has been said to 1 e of tho size of the point of a "oad 

1 Nfinj na T rtl a lias in lus c mmentarv (TxJe Kut t & intJLnt icruj 
Jlo L IF p oo4) expUinel tl « word as meaning ‘without cau_e/ 

W3TP1 as moaning without efloeU as meaning devoid fc £ attribute/ 

winch cause a dn isiod and 8H as meaning ‘devoid of such limitations st 
tuna Ac' 
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on account of the superimposition thereon of the attributes of its 
limitation and he has been said to be atomic in view of his being 
smaller than Brahma owing to theie being the Vedic text “Though 
it is of an unlimited size by its own nature it appears to be of 
the size of the point of a goad on account of an attribute of the 
intellect”. ( S'weta V 8 ). The meaning of the remaining portion 
( of the verse ) is not obscure. ( 5 ). ( P. '-U ). 


Having laised a doubt, namely: — Verily 1 , Eialima being 
the material cause of the univcise and there being no distinction 
between the cause and the effect and Brahma being ( thus ) of the 
nature of miseiy owing to its not being distinct from the varied 
world the individual soul cannot achieve the highest object of 
man's efforts by being identical with it— and being of opinion that 
Brahma lias been stated to be the cause because it is the 
substratum of the whole worldly delusion by viitue of its being 
self-resplendent and of the nature of the highest joy ami that it 
having no connection with that which is superimposed upon it,’ 
thue is not an iota of misery therein, ( the author ) ha3 said : — 

( Brahma, is ) neither white nor black nor red nor 
yellow, neithor small nor large, neither short nor 
long. It is incapable of being known in that 
manner owing to its being of the nature of light 
(knowledge). I am that one, auspicious and pure, 
who remains over. ( 6 ). 


ICubjcim (means) small (and) Plnam, great. Therefore 
thae having been a negation of the four kinds of measure, namely, 
small, gieat, short and long, theio is tho denial of Biahma being a 
substance 1 . That which becomes manifest is a RBpa ( i. e. to say) 
a thing which can bo known. A. thing which cannot bo known is nu 
4i Kjio. Thereby ( i. e. by that expicssion) all tho categories such 

€ 1 1£,he radios gnema foot note 4 at p. is preferred, Ilia word* 

‘it may bo so but" would a to bo added iu the translation after tho 
word “Vonlj *. 


2. The reading giion m foot-noto 5 at tho same page would oven vf 
preferred make no d.fferenco in the meaning of the sentence and therefore 
Iho translation Mould oven in that case be the same 

„ f V * n in , fo0t HO,# 1 at P- « not «*Td*bJe because srhat 

termination n bat the fact ol Brahma being a and honco tho 

termiaatlen nj it absolutely necessary. 
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as a substance, an attribute, an action <Le. which are believed by 
the various learned men (to be identical with Biahma) are denied. 
Thus, the Vedic texts "(Biahma is ) not big, nob small, not short, 
not long ( and ) not red (Jike fire <Lc ) ( Bull III 8 8) and others 
such as * ( Brihma is a thing) which cannot be heard, cannot be 
touched, cannot be percieved, is imperishable, cannot be tasted also 
and is eternal and cannot be smelt” ( Ka I 3 15 ) establish the 
tiue natiue of the Highest Self as being free from all blemish In 
ordei to determine by logical aeasomng the weaning which is 
ainved at even fiom the Vedic texts ( the authoi ) has stated the 
reason in the expression — JyoUrukurtil aluat which means that 
(Brahma is ArOpa) because it cannot bo known owing to it* 
being of the nature of knowledge which is self resplendent If 
it were capable of being known, it would get inertne s like a pot 
&c And it is such also because there are such Vedic texts os “This 
(Brahma) is incapable of being known and is eternal” (Brib, IV-4 20) 
and others. ( 6 ). ( PP vii#) 
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PART III, 

DETERMINATION OF THE SENSE OF THE SENTENCE 
‘TATTWAMASP. 


Verity , whose being of the same nature as Brahma is being 
t ought, whether of Brahma or of non Brahma 1 ? It cannot bo that 
of the latter as it is inert and unreal Noi that of the former 
because ( ui that case ) tho teaching ( itself ) w ouhl be ( rendered ) 
meaningless, the fact of its being of the Baino nature as Brahma 
being self evident If it is argued tint though tho individual soul 
as by himself of the same nature as Brahma, the impediment m tho 
form of Nescience is 1 emoted bj the ] non ledgo (of its being of 
that nature) (no reply — ) No, because if the removal of 
ignorance is ( something ) different from ( tho realization ot ) the 
Self there would be duality 1 and consequently thero would arise 
the contingency of Biahma not being proved So it lias been said 
in the Y irttika ( Bnh Bha Y \ II 4 14 ) 


An entity that is neither excluded noi followed by anything 
else is called Brahma If there weie a second entity it would be 
difficult to 1 ring out the sense of ( the w ord ) Brahma from this 


If it ( i e the removal of ignorance) were not something 
different (fiom the Self), it has (already) been said that 
thers would bo the meaninglessness of the teaching * At. to this 
(it may be asked — ) Do \ou opine that there is the absence of 
a fruit fioma ph losophical viewpoint or even m appearance ? 
Thereout (tlio revered Acbarja) refutes the first m such a 
manner as to establish what is desiied ( in the first two lines of 
the following veise — ) 

There is (m fact) neither the preceptor nor the 
Scripture nor the pupil nor the teaching Neither is 
there (in fact, what you call) ‘Thou nor (what you 
'know as) T nor this ph enomena The teaching of 

1 If the reading g Ten JQ foot note 1 at p is preferred the translation 
of this part of sentence would be — it -would be mart and so tl ere would 
be iifele aness 


rromU»cooo MC »m.,td 0 w n to llu p MI ,t tt „. „ , ol 

lev of an opponent. What follows is the author » reply thereto 
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one’s true nature dees not admit of any alter 
natives* I am that one auspicious and pure, who 
leraainsover (7) 

S'ushl means Mho prcceploL who does (lie (wetk of) teaching* 
S'aslut mtuis Mho meins ( u«cd ) for tcaclnng'. iS'tsfiya means 
'tho person who is tough t*. &th!ui means 'the act of teaching’. 
Tic am means ‘tho hcirei’ A/tam means ‘the speaker* Ayam 
means 'that wlndi is established by all the means of pioof* 
Prayuucha means Mho J hcnoiucm such n3 tho body, the eense3 Lc 
Tho uieamng is that (all of them) do not exist from a philosophical 
viewpoint (The author) refutes tho second ( alternative) by 
ilia expression & uautpet Ac 7 he meaning tliaeof is this— - 
Although it is not possible to provo (tic occruil of) any 
fruit whatever when a doubt is rased as to whether the removal of 
ignoianco la ( identical with) tho Self or the non Self still one 
realizes tho teaching as ones true nature which is tho fruit of 
wisdom 1 It should not bo doubted how this could be because ( tho 
Self) docs not admit of anj alternatives owing to the destruction of 
all duahtj Noi is thcio anything m the woild of perception 
which is opposed to this ( icasonmg ) And so tho Vedic texts — • 
"Tlicro is neither destruction nor is there creation One 
is neither bound* nor is ono striving (for freedom) Neither is 
ono desirous of liberation nor is one a hbei ited one This is tho 
highest truth ' ( ? Gau Ka II 32 ) 

‘Verily m the beginning tins was Brahma That became 
conscious of itself only m the form ‘lam Brihrna’ Rom it 
sprang all that (Brill 1 17 )— and others show that the individual 
soul who was even formerly of the natiue of Biahuia becomes of 
the natuic of Brahma bj knowledge, and exclude all duality ( 7 ) 

If it is ai"ued — Verily, the self luminousness of tho Self 
being equal at all times how can there be the (varied ) arrangement 
as to the states of waking, dreaming, sleeping 3^ It should not 
be said that the arian gement take3 place merely by delusion f or if 

1 If the reading given in foot note 2 at p 41 is preferred the word wisdom 
l n th 0 translation would tove to bo sntatstot.d by tie word knowledge 

2 The word m the text -which u translated by the -word bound as ^ 

The Poona and Banares editions of this work read instead of that If that 
ii preferred the word wise would liaTO to be substituted for tho word bound 
and tho word ‘wisdom for the word freedom in the translation 
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that were so, thcro would lo the danger of nil (tho states) Icing of 
the natuio of dicams — (tho authors reply thereto is—.) No, 
although m essential characteristics all tho three are of nature of 
dreams, phenomenally tho arrangement can be established owing to 
there being tho possibility (thcn.it>) of peculnntiu w Inch Im o Nesti 
once for their essence mil owing to their being iltaulcdby peculiarities 
by their being of a nature dilkruit ftom tho unre d Philosophically 
ho wet er thcro is no arrangement w Inlet cr He has therefore said, — 


Neither the state of waiting nor that of dreaming 
nor that of sleeping belongs to me Neither am I 
the Visum, nor the Taijasa nor the Prajha The 
three (states and their presiding spirits) having 
Nescience for their essence (the Self 13 ) the Turiya 
( fourth ) lam that one, auspicious and pure, who 
remains over (8) (PP. 

The order of precedence mentioned hero is that m which 
( the st ites ond the presiding spirits ) tiro absorbed 1 or so, 
substances arc of u twofold nature, Lrih ( the sccr V and Dm'j a 
( the object to b“ seen ), for tho substances assumed by the other 
learned men aro included thciein Thereout, the substance called 
tlie Dnk is the Self He is tho only reality Though* ofono 
nature always, it becomes threefold by virtuo of the distinctions 
between its attendant circumstances, namely, as tho Ruler ( of tho 
Unit cue) the mdmdual *oul end tho witness (of the three 
states of the individual ) Thereout tho Rulei ( of tho Umv erso ) 
has for His attendant circumstance tlio ignorance which is the root 
cause while the individual «oul has for his itteudant circumstanco 
the ignorance a« limited by the juncr organ and tho impressions 
(of actions) thereon This has already been explained m details 
hereinbefore In the view in which tho Ruler ( of tho Univcue) 
is a reflection in Nescience, the spirit vlnch selves as the disc 
and in the view in which the disc is itself the Ruler (of tho 
Universe), tho spirit, which is followed by the individual soul 
aud Ruler ( of the Universe ) Re the f orm of the face which is 

1 5 $ literally means sight Bat m common parlance what is opposed to a 
f* ™ substance ) .s the & ( *w) It u therefore the sa,d word 

Vipfln rCTiclRrftrt tianw 


2 If lb reading gnen ,o botch 1 at p ^ „ adopted tho „ 0rd , 
oma.^aataad ™U baa, to b, added . ttlr t b e » otd though m th. 
translation h v 0 
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followed by the face which is the disc and that which is the 
reflection, is called the witness ( of the phenomena ) In the view 
of the author of the Varttilct however the Euler (of the Universe) 
being Himself the witness ( of the phenomena ) there 13 only 
twofoldness of the Dnk owing to the distinction between the 
individual soul and the Ruler (of the Universe) Thereout (i k 
out of the three above mentioned ), the Ruler (of the Universe) 
has also three aspects which are distinguished as Vishnu, Brahma 
and Rudra owing to the distinction between the three attributes 
of Nescience which is his limitation (Theieout) Vishnu who 
is limited by the Sattwaguna which is the cause, is the pieservei 
of the universe and Brahma who is limited by the Rajoguna 
which is the cause, is the creator A3 for the Hiranyagarbha, 
ha not being the cause of the ( subtle ) elements is not Brahrua, 
still being the creator of the gross elements he is at times 
spoken of as Brahma Rudia who is limited by the Tamoguna 
which is the cause, is the deslroyei In the same manner the one 
alone assumes the male foims such as the four handed, the four* 
faced, the five faced and others and the female forms such a 3 
Laxrni, Saiaswati, Parvati and others And it should be known 
that the other numbeiless incarnations such as the Matsj a, ( fish ) 
Kuzma (tortoise) and others become manifest through sport 
only foi favouring devotees, foi there is the Vodic text — 

t Brahma who is spuit all over, without a second, and without 
1 body assumes forms for ( doing) the acts of its worshippers". 
The individual soul aI«o has three aspects, which are dis- 
tinguished as Vfe'wi, Taijasa and Prajua, owing to the subsidiary 
distinctions between their limiting agents Theieout the Vis'wa 
who is limited by Nescience, the inner organ and the gross body 
is the presiding spirit of tho waking state The samo when 
free fiorn idcntificition with tho gross body and limited by 
the ( fiist ) two limiting agents is ( spoken of as ) the laijasa who 
is the presiding spmt of the dreaming state When ho is 
free from two limiting agents, namely, tho body and the inner 
organ and is limited only by Nescience as limited by the impressions 
latent in the inner organ he is spoken of as the Pr yna who is the 
presiding spirit of the state of deep sleep Although then are 
no independent distinctions between them owing to tlio absenco of 
such distinctions between their banting agents, subsidiary distino- 
33 
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tions aie drawn between tliem though they are identical (in essence), 
owing to there being distinctions between their subsidiary limitations' 
A 3 for the witness who connects them all and is followed by 
all and is called the Turlya ( fourth ), he lias one aspect only 
There is no distinction therein at any tune even on account of a 
distinction between limiting agents, because his limiting agent 
is of the same nature ( always ) 

The substance winch la a Dris'ya ( object of perception ) is 
the phenomena which lias Nescience and its products which are 
pervaded by it as its essence As to that, although it is philosophi- 
cally unreal an exposition thereof is not useless like that of a 
substance bi ought into existence in a dream because its existence 
for the puipose of daily intercourse is admitted a3 being useful 
in worship &c It too has three aspects, which are distinguished 
as the Avyaknta ( Unraamfesfc ), Arnurta (incorporeal) and 
Murta (corporeal) 1 Theieout what is called the Avyaknta is 
the Nescience, together with the reflection (of the Self) therein, 
which is of the nature of the latent pow er giving rise to the 
phenomena, both corporeal and incorporeal, owing to its being 
begmmngless along with the Self, its connection with it ( i e. 
Nescience), the division of the Self into the individual soul and the 
Euler ( of +ho Universe) and the reflection ( contained in Nescience), 
which are pervaded by it, because thougli they are not its products 
they are capable of being lemoved on the removal thereof Though 
itself inert, it produces the five great elements known as the space, 
wind, hghfc, water and earth which have for their essence, sound, 
touch, form, tiBte and smell respectively, on being propelled by 
the actions of the individual souls in the form of the impressions 
left m each previous (Khlpa) which oio ievi\cd by the reflection 
of the Self which is not inert Theieout the Nescience as reduced 
to the form of each previous clement being tho cause of each 
subsequent one, 1 tho attribute of each previous element enters 
mto each subsequent one In the same manner, darkness also 
which is a positive substance onl y, is of the naturo of \ covering 

1 Shore U no othor different between the reading adopted in the text 
and that fciven m foot-note 1 at p Si except that the positions of the word .flirt 
end qt ere interchanged in tho latter That is not We>e r correct boemre 
tho incorporeal eaUtaneo is chronologically anterior to the corporeal 

2 If tho reading given in foohnole 3 at tho same page u pro/erred the 
word ‘ofl*ct may U substituted in tho translation for tho -word 'one » 
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is opposed to knowledge produced by the eyes and is capable of 
being destroj ed by light, quickly comes out of and disappear in the 
Nescience itself like a big flash of lightning &c This is the settled 
belief And this ( view ) is not opposed ( to the Scriptures ) because 
( darkness ) is not mentioned in the ordei of cieation in the 
Vedas owing to its not being the material cause of the bod$r 
which is -the cause of tiansmigiation As for the quarters and time 
they aie not mentioned because there is no proof as to their 
( separate ) existence It is possible to explain how the space itself 
gives nse to what is spoken of as the quarters and there is also the 
Vedictext Tho organ of healing from the quarters ’ (Brih III 2 
13 ) As foe tune, it is Nescience itself because the lattei alone is the 
support of everything And this Avyuknta(umnanifest) substance 
is the limitation of the Rulei ( of the Univeise ) ( PP ) 

And those five subtle elements not become quinquepartite 
called tho Amur t& (incorporeal substance) which have for their 
essence, the attributes Sattwa, Rajas and Tamas owing to their 
cause being one, having combined togethei produce by the 
predominance of then Sattwa portion a pure substance like a 
vanegated form, which has for its essence the powers of cognition 
and action The portion of it in which the powei of cognition is 
predominant is the inner organ It is spoken of in two (different) 
ways as the intellect ( and ) the mind The portion of it m which 
the power of action is jnedommant is the vital breath That 
again has five varieties which are Pra 9 a ( the air that is mhaled), 
Apana ( the air that is exhaled), Vyaca ( the i circulation in the 
body) Udaua (the cerebral circulation ) and Samana(the abdo 
minal circulation) Similarly one pair of senses distinguished 
inter sc by the powers of cognition and action, is pioduced from 
each element/ i * to Bay, the senses of touch and speech from 
space, that of touch and the bands from the wind, the eyes and 
feet fiom Ii«ht the senses of taste and excretion from water and the 
nose and the sense of procreation fiom the earth In connection 
with this, some say that the 'enseof speech is a product of light owing 
to there being the Vedie text ‘ Speech ( comes ) of light ( Chhan 
VI 5-4 ) whikTtbe foot is a product of space Wo on the other 
hand consider it proper tha t speech should bo (deemed to be) 
giran m foot note 1 p <•* does not leem to m«Lo out an 
lD toU gible meirnog for there can ba no reason *hy each pair of senses should bo 
deemed to have been produced tmeo. 
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a product of space because like the ear it is a sense making sound 
manifest and that like the eye the foot also should be a product 
of light because the eyes are seen to return to their normal 
condition by a treatment of the feet. As for the Vedic text 
speaking of (speech as) being a product of light it should be 
(£ plained as being auxiliary to that ( relating to the eating of 
gold, a product of light ), like the one which speaks of the mind as 
having been born of food (i. e. the earth ) though it is (obviously) a 
product of the five elements That the mind is of the natuio 
of the five elements 1 2 3 owing to its being determined to be 
possessed of them by virtue of its being capable of knowing the 
attributes of ( all ) those elements, is quite a different thing . 1 
The presiding deities also of these ( senses ), who have the powers 
of coguition and action predominant in them, are the quarters and 
fire, wind and Indra, the sun and Vishnu, Varuna and Mitra and 
the As'witM and Prajapati. Thereout (i. e. out of the products 
enumerated above) the conglomerate of the powers of knowledge 
is the inner organ and that of the powers of action, the vital air. 
The five senbes of cognition which comprehend sound, touch, form, 
taste and smell ( respectively ) are those which ate called the ears, 
skin, eyes, toDgue and nose*. The skin and eyes comprehend also 
the substances in which the attributes capable of being compre- 
hended by them reside. The eaisalso like the eyes comprehend 
Bound on going out on a conviction arising tb.it a sound comes 
from a distance. The five senses of action whicii give rise to sound, 
the act of taking, motion, excretion and ( sexual ) pleasure respec- 
tively are called the speech, hands, feet, the organ of excretion 
and the organ of generation. All these having coalesced ( make 
up ) the Linga ( Bubtle body ) having seventeen constituents. And 


1. The second reading given in foot-note 2 at the same page deserves to he 
Ignored because no intelligible sense can bo made out of tlio sentence with it 

2. The second reading given in foot-note 3 at the same page cannot yield 
any sense unless the word q-jTjaRwran is rea d in it. If that is done, the only 
difference in the translation would bo that the words "the attributes of” would 
have to bo put in parentheses. It would not do to delete them because what 
lba mind comprehends primarily is the attributes of the elements not the 
elements thomselies. The third reading givon in the same note would if 
adopted involve no change in the translation boeaasa iho moaning ,s tho same 
whtthor the wotd « followed by the word ^r the words 

3. Thoso are not the physical organs but the sultlo ones which work through 
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that is called the Hiranayagarbha m view of tho piedomiganco of 
the powers of cognition and the Sutra in view of that of the 
powers of action This Aimuta ( incorporeal ) substance being a 
product is a limitation of tho individual soul only ( both ) in tho 
microcosm and in the macrocosm (PP 

And those elements so transformed, being incapable of 
creating enjoyment without ( tho mediation of) the (gross) body, 
the leceptacle of enjoyment and the objects of enjoyment, become 
qumquepartite for the purpose of being gross, being propelled to 
do so by the actions of the individual souls And therein ( i o 
in that process ) each of the five elements is ( at first ) divided into 
two parts, ( then ) one part thcieout of each becon ca ( sub-) 
divided into four parts and ( then ) each of thoso four ( aub-) 
parts enteis into (i e combines with) tho (other i c tho 
undivided) halves of tho four elements other than itself and so tho 
words space &o aro u c cd ( with ltftrenco to tho elcnifiits ), though 
one-half of each combines by ( tho process of) becoming quinque 
partite with tho one eighth parts of the others becauao of tho 
greatness ( of its part m comparison with that of each of tho others ) 

Tho«o who in this connection hold that thero takes place a 
tripartite division and combination only because there aro tho 
Vcdic text “.Let mo make each of them tripartite (CiihSn VI 3 3), 
and tho Sutia (As for tho rovciling of names and forma, on tho 
other hand, that is the work) of Him who mado them tripartite, 
for it has been so tought' 1 (Brill SO II 4-0) and because 
( our ) expcrienco too points to a combination of three (elements) 
only, aro ruled out by the \cry principlo contained in tho syllogism 
as to apace For there aro tho texts such an ‘From that 
very Self sprang apace, from space tho wind’ ( Toi II 1 1) and 
others m tho 1 sitting aha and in tho Chi findog^a tho (said) two 
(elemonts) aro drawn m, thou 0 h it is tought that tho creation 
took placo only from tho three ( dements), light water and earth, 
because tho aubstanccs apace and wu d havo a greater forco than 
an attribute of a substance nanul),the first placo ot h 0 hi, and 
because it having been promised in the ChlAndogja that by the 
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knowledge of the one, everything will become known, it should 
necessarily be said 1 that space and wind which are inert (substances) 
are the products of Brahma. There, though a combination take? 
place of (all) the five, a tripartite division and combination can 
be established by a separate mention. If on the other hand it 
is believed that only a tripartite division and combination takes 
place, there would bean occasion to split up sentences (of the 
same nature). Ah for the Sutra "(As for the revealing of names 
and forms, on the other hand, that is the work ) of Him who made 
them tripartite, for it has been so tought" ( Brah. Su. II- 4-20 ), 
it being a recital, is not able to contradict a quinquepartit' 1 
division and combination which ia established by reasoning. Ai 
regards the experience of a combination it is an unqualified on< 
of the five (elements), in tho body &c. and there is/^statemen 
of the author of the Bhashya “Five great elements made quinque 
partite’' 1 . Therefore enough of this thinking of the non-self. 
This is the method ( of reconciling such apparently contradicting 
texts ).* ( PP. ). 

The five great elements become quinquepartite which are 
called the Murta ( corporeal Bubstance ) having combined 
together produce ona effect which is tlie abode of the senses 
(and) the seat of enjoyment. That itself is spoken of as 
the (physical) body. (This body has three varieties ). There- 
out the body of the gods has the element of Saltwa predominant 
therein, that of men has the (element of) Rajas predominant 
therein and that of those beginning with the brutes and ending 
with the immoveables has the (element of ) Tamas predominant 
therein. Although this body is made up of the five elements, the 
deficiency or excess of the elements in seme cases is not con- 
tradicted ( thereby ) as in tho case of a form of varigated colours. 
In the same ^manner the objects of enjoyment eiio, -whwh are 
produced from the one or the other of the elements become 
quinquepartite, are known a3, tho fourteen worlds in which 
either tho Sattwa, E.ajas or Tamaa elem ent is predominant 4 accor- 

1. Tho reading given m foot note 3 at p V would, even \f adopted, involve 
no change in the translation. 

2. For the source of fins quotation tide the note at p. 170 supra. 

3. The whole of Copter Jl of the Br*hv ta Sutras is devoted to the 

reconciliation of Bach texts. * 

4. Tl*. re.iiug gnu »u (ool rat, 3 .1 p. to b „ , Em „ d 

SO intelligible sense can be made oat of the sentence with jt. 
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<3mg as they aie high up or down below or in the middle, and 
a pot &c All this known as the Biahmanda is also spoken of 
as the Virat (cosmos) and the Murta (corporeal substance) (P. $o). 

This is the older of evolution accoiding to the Upamshad 
school The order of involution is the reverse of that The five 
great elements become quinquepartite and their product the 
Muita (corpoieal substance) known as tho Virat (cosmos) 
are absorbed in their cause, the Amurta ( incorporeal substance ) 
which is of the natuie of the five great elements not become 
quinquepartite ( and ) is known as the Huanyagarbha, one aftei 
another, beginning with the earth That itself is the diurnal absorp 
tion The Amurta (incorporeal substance) again (is absorbed) 
in the AvyaLnta ( unmamfest "ubstance ) which 13 the limitation 
of the highest Loid As for tho Avyakrita on the other hand, 
its absorption never takes place because it being beginningless has 
no cause and because the definition of absorption is a repose in a 
subtle state m one s own cause This itself is the PraLrita (of tho 
pumordial matter) absoiption On the othei hand, tho totdl 
extinction which takes place on the acquisition of the knowledge 
of Brahma, is the ultimate absorption And that takes 
place only in the order of tho causes, becauso an effect can be 
destroyed only on the destruction of tho causo ( thereof) And all 
(this), cicatioD, absorption Ac though not philosophically tiuo 
like tCe cieation md destruction occurring in a dream, is capable 
of being dealt with (as if tiue ) on account of tho firmness of the 
talent desires and lienee though tlicro is illusormcas ( about it ) 
there is no possibility of its being unreal. And just as this is 
(stated lieie) suit has been (stated rnoio ) clearly m tho mmo 
( of tho teaching of tho Upamshad school ) 1 ( P $1 ) 

Such being the state of facts (wo) proceed to. explain tho 
arrangement as to tho state of waking Ac The term 'Juguranam 
means the compiehension of objects simultaneously with an 
operation of an organ of c cnse In that state tho Hurta 
(corporeal substance) known as tbo Vint (cosmos), which 
i>in object of enjojment and which is phenomenally real 
owing to its being capable of being dealt with by the six means 
of pi oof beginning with ducct perception Ac, 13 enjojed by 

I Thu 1* tlio Surtraia Da rt ana or th» Hrafma Sutra, of 

Bidariyaija. 
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the individual soul who is called the ‘VisW (while in that 
state ). He is called ‘YisW because he enters, or pervades the 
body, senses &c, 1 there being the Smriti text “The root ‘Vis" is 
used to denote enteiing or the root ‘Vishlri’ 1 to denote pervading”. 
In this connection (it should be borne in mind that) though 
the Amurta (incorporeal substance) and the Avyakrita (elementary 
substance ) are cognized by the VisVa by means of an inference 
&o. t still there being the rule that all that is phenomenally real 
is cognized by the Via'wa only and because he is the presiding 
spirit of the limitation consisting of the gross body ( it is assumed 
that he does not ) pervade any other state. Though the knowledge 
of silver appearing in a mother-of-pearl Sec. not having been 
produced by a means of proof, its subject-matter is not phenomenally 
real, its possibility in the state of waking can be established 
because it is produced simultaneously with an operation of the 
mind*. As for the method of the genesis of knowledge See. it 
has already been described hereinbefore. ( P. w ). 

' Likewise, on the destruction of the actions which produce 
the objects of enjoyment in the waking state and on the quickening 
up of those which produce the object of enjoyment in the state 
of dreaming, the belief in one’s identification with the gross body 
is removed by a Vntti of Tamoguna ( dulness ) called sleep and 
thereupon all the senses become absorbed by their ceasing to 
function owing to the want of favour of ( their presiding ) deities. 
And thereupon the ■ Via'wa is also spoken of as having been 
absorbed. And then there is ( what is called ) the state of dre£ 
ming. Therein the term ‘Swapnah* means ‘the cognition of 
objects whose instrumental cause is the desiias latent in the inner 
organ, at a time when there is the absence of an operation of 
any of the senses. And in that state according to some the mind 
itself assumes tho illusory forms of objects such as elephants, 
horses &c. and is cognized by a Yritti of Nescience while accordin'* 

I. The reading given m foot-note 3 at p. S.* differs from that adopted in 
the text Only in thia that there is the -word before the word ^ m tha former. 
That -word being however qtnto inappropriate in this context cannot have 
formed parto t tha original tort. 

3. If tho reading given in foot-note 4 at the same page is preferred the word 
*Yi»W will have to La substituted for the word ‘'Visblri’ in tha translation. 

3. This is an Incidental explanation of a phenomena which seems inconsis- 
tent with the definition of tho stato of waking aboro given -wherein ‘co-nation* 
meant ‘right knowledge'. ° 
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to others Nescience itself becomes transfoimed into the objects of 
the dreaming; state hho the siher <Le appearing m a mother of-pearl 
and is cognized by a Vntti of Nescience Which view is the 
better one 2 Tiie latter, because Nescience itself is everywhere fixed 
Upon 1 as the material cause of the supenniposition of objects and 
the su pen m position of knowledge and they are at times spoken of 
as the products of the mind because they (i e the objects appearing 
m a dream) have the desires latent in the mind as their instrumental 
cause If it is aigued that in that case the mind not being belieaed 
to have become transformed into tbeobjects of peiception, it is possible 
for it to become the seer anil thereby the self luminousness of the Self 
Mould not bo proved, (weieply, — ) that is not correct, because 
the mind is not then capable of compiehendmg (objects) owing 
to the absence of a Vntti produced by an external organ of sense, 
there being a rule that the former has the capacity of comprehen- 
sion only when there is theco operation of the latter, and there is not 
the presence of the knower then, though there is that of the inner 
organ, because there is a rule that the Self becomes the knower 
only as limited by an inner organ accompanied by a Vntti of an 
organ of sense ( P ** ) 

(FurtheL a question arises as to) what js the substratum of 
the false knowledge occurring in a dream 2 One class (of phi 
losophers) is of the view that it 13 the spirit in it3 rdle of the 
individual soul as limited by the mind (and) another (class) that 
it is the spirit in its role of Brahma* as limited by the original 
ignorance Which is the better view 7 Both ( when looked at ) 
from different view points For, it has been admitted that the 
dream delusion is removed by knowledge arising in the waking 
state, and since the removal of delusion can taken place only on 
the ( rise of ) the knowledge of its substratum and if the Self m the 
rdle of Brahma were the substratum there would not be its 
knowledge in the transmigratoiy state, and since all duality would 
cease to exist on the rise of knowledge, there would not be the 
romoval of a dream ( delusion ) by knowledge arising in the state 
of wakmg Moreover there is the Vedic text — 'F or he ia the 

1 Even if the reading given in footnote 1 at p is preferred the 
translation 'would bo same. 

2 The word has been used in this compound in the sense of the ^ 

(Supreme Soul) Hence s 5 ||m ^ Supremo Soul who is the inner 

ruler of everything, animate and inanimate. 

34 
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doer" — ( Brill. 1V-3-10 ) 8] leaking of llio individual soul aa being 
tho doer and ( tho dream-delusion) is likely to bo common to every- 
body like tho phenomena of spaco ice. (if thoSupremo Soul wero to 
bo the substratum ). Therefore tho Self in tho r&lo of Brahma 
as limited by tho original ignorance canuot bo tho substratum* 1 

(P-tv). 

Vcrilyi how can tho Spirit in its idle of tho individual soul 
who is always manifest owing to its being unenvclopcd, bo tho 
substratum ? True, ( it is possible ) bccauso even there' it is ad- 
mitted that there is a peculiar state of ignoranco which is 
agreeable to (tho riso of) tho falso knowledge in a dream and 
which obstructs tho perception of tho phenomenal body* and 
bccauso it is also ndmitted that in tho stalo of dreaming thcro 
occurs tho perception 1 of another imaginary body giving riso to tho 
consciousness “I am a man" hko another bed giving riso to (ho 
consciousness "I am sleeping in a bed’ 1 . As for tho absence of tho 
materials necessary for perception that is equal in both tho eases*. 

If it is argued'— Verily, tho knowledge of tho phenomenal 
body (arising in tho form) “I am a man dee" not having been 
produced by a means of proof, how can it have tho power to remove 
ignorance? If it is assumed on tho ground of a ebango of a state 
not being capabjo of being established otherwise, knowledge con- 
tradicting tho dream-experienco should bo beiioteJ to exist in 
the Btate of deep sleep® also and that is undesirablo for in that caso 
it ia likely to have the characteristic of tho waking state — (wo 
reply: ) Well said’ 1 In asmucli as deep sleep consists only of 

1. Tie reasoning In tfni passage -will bo found explained m simple language 

in tho nole at pp. 178-79 wpro. ° 

2. For the connotation of this word title 1 L 0 nole at p. 179 tupra. 

3. The word qcra has been explained in the note above-referred to to mean 
“the oollectiou of the objects ol the material -world”. Although it is capable of 
denoting that collection, the context here appears to point to its hawng been 
used in the sense of the physical body looked upon *» a collection of sense organs. 

4 The context shows that the readlDg given in foot note 1 at p. eh cannot 
be cortact. 


B this passage will be found explained in simple language 


5. The reasoning I 
at p. 180 *!ipiu. 

G. The reading given in foot note 3 at p. Vt deserves te be ignored as it 
does not seem to be correct in new of the context. 

7. If the second reading given m foot note 4 at the same page J3 preferred 
the sentence This* not a contradiction” would have to be substituted for the 
Phrase Well said . If on the other hand, the third one given there is preferred 
that sentence would have to be added after the said phrase 
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the peculiar ignorance (resulting in) a dream accompanied by the 
absorption of tlia inner organ, that (ignorance) cannot be contra- 
dicted 1 * in that state. In the state of waking on the other hand, 
since an experience to the effect that a totally false dream was 
seen arises, the knowledge “1” though not produced by a means 
of proof 3 * is true and the knowledge of the body &c. is produced by 
a means of proof, and bo the antagonism thereof to that peculiar 
ignorance (which causes dreams) is proved by experience. As for the 
ignorance relating to a particular object, that is not removed with- 
out (the intervention of) a Yritti produced by a means of proof, 
Aud as for the want of capacity of tho witness to remove Nescience, 
that is proved by the same means by which ( the existence of) the 
possessor of the attribute ( namely, the witness ) is comprehended, 
owing to the very fact of its being the means of proving (the existence 
of) Nescience 5 . Thus there is nothing in this view that is faulty. 
Moreover if it is behaved that there are as many ( separate instances 
of) ignorance as there are ( of ) knowledge, though there would bo 
the removal of ignorance by the knowledge of the phenomenal body 
like (that of tho delusion as to silver-) by the knowledge of the 
mother-of-pearl, the occurrence of supeiiroposition in a dream at 
some time again, like the delusion as to silver, can .be .established. 
Thus there is no fault whatever h the view that the Spirit m its 
rile of the individual soul is the substratum ( of the dream-delusion). 

When on the other hand it ia believed that tho removal of 
ignorance can take place only on ( the rise of) the knowledge of 
Brahma', the removal of the delusion of the state of dreaming by 

tt. Jerperi by that of o stick m ajope^ncoJherelsjioJanlt 
' foot-nota the s* 100 P J S° deserve* lo bo ignored 

for the same reason a* ^ foo t» no to 6 at the **mo page h preferred the words 

-h** “ * M 1 * P™ r "“Id taro 

to bo substituted for tho 
the translation. 


2. If the reading “ *uich u) not a a 

“though produced ^0^ not prod UC od bj a means of proof' in 

,uted for t fl0 

n r m*,i wi U to toad -a .u.,1. .( 


3. Thu 


1. Ia this view i i* ^ r93 [ 110 d the true nature of the Stlf oe 

here taken pju* 0 n« onlf »*««• there ia to pcniUhtj a the 

Brahma and that c» J0 if realisation oaco ***** f**«* 

recurrence of jgnoraBto 
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whatever even in the view that the Spirit in its r&Io of Brahma 
is itself the substratum of the superimposition occurring in a 
dream. As for that superimposition being peculiar with each 
individual, that is due to to the peculiarity of the desires latent in 
the mind ( of each). ( PP. ). 

Even in the view that the Spirit in its r61e of Brahma as 
limited by the mind is itself tho substratum, there is nothing tliat 
cannot be established because the power of the peculiar ignorance 
to envelope ( the soul ) is admitted. It is for that very reason 
that it is so stated at certain places in the Scriptures. 


If it is argueds — Verily, where tho Spirit ( in its r61e of 
Brahma) as limited by the mind is the substratum the cognizance 
of an elephant 1 would take place in the form ‘I am an elephant' as 
being in the same predicament with the ego like that of silver in 
the form “This is silver” where it is in the same predicament with 
the mother-of-pearl, not in the form “This is an elephant” and even 
in the view that the Spirit in its r61o of Brahma ( as limited by the 
original ignorance ) is the substratum the cognition ( of the elephant) 
would take place in tho form of “An elephant” and not in the form 
‘‘This is an elephant” because there too the absence of an external 
object which is the seat of the notion of thisness is similar- — ( we 
reply:—) No. In the first view there is no possibility of the 
delusion arising in the form "I am an elephant” as in the form 
“The mother-of-pearl is silver” because the ego has not there the 
quality of being the limiting agent of the substratum like the 
mother-of-pearl ( and ) because the knowledge “I” being anta- 
gonistic to the delusion like the knowledge “This is a mother-of- 
pearl” it ia believed that cognition takes place of the portion of 
thisness only which is not antagonistic to it ( i. e. the delusion ). 
In the latter case on the other hand e\en the form "this” 
like the form “elephant” is imaginary only. Since the Self who 
eerves as the substratum remains unnegated even on the negation 
of both the forms there is no possibility of the theory of voidnesS 
(stepping in). Moreover even in the stats of waking what is 
believed to appear is only the imaginary thisness of silver which is 
of a nature different from that of the thisness of a mother-of-pearl, 
there being the rule that what appears in delusions is only th at 
1. If the reading given in footnote 2 at p. 5 , , 3 adopted the words "of an 
elephant would have to be omitted from the translation and the word "only" 
Wwld have to be added after the sentence « I am an elephant”. - 1 
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which is superimposed ( Sam S'a 1 36 ) Even in the view that 
what appears is the thisness of a mother of peail it is not the 
reality of the portion of thisness that is the instrumental cause of 
the delusion but that of the substratum And it has already been 
established that even in this case the substratum which is the 


Self in the r61e of the witness, as in the other case the Self in 
the mother of pearl which is unknown 1 , is necessarily present 
Theiefore there is nothing in (any of) the two views* which 
cannot be established ( P ) 

And in this state, the enjoyer of the objects of the dream world 
is called the Tayasa because the light called bile is predominant 
therein or because he makes things manifest even without ( tho 
assistance of) a luminary such a a the sun Ac 

In the same manner, the resting place of the individual soul 


tired by the enjoyment made m the states of waking and dreaming 
and having ( his ) inner organ together with ( his ) latent desues as 
limited by the power of cognition, resting in the state of tho 
( original ) cause, is the state of deep sleep Sushuptd is tho 
cognition of the cause only m thq form “I did not know anything 1 
It is believed that even though there is the absence in that state of 
the knowledge of the substances capable of being enjoyed in tho 
states of waking and dreaming, there is a triad of Vrittia of 
Nescience which assumes the form of ( ones being ) a witness, of 
( one’s ) being happy, and of tbero being a state of ignorance And 

owing to the^bsence of egotism there is not one specific Vntli foi 
in that case tbeie would not bo the state of deep sleep Tor that 
very reason there being the absence of cognition of tho naturo of a 
Vritti there doe 3 not take place the extension of ( the above defi 
uition ) to the state of Pralaya ( absorption ) for there 13 the 
absence of a seed for its assuaiptiou there and in this caso tlieio is 
the recollection ( of experience ) by a man who has awakened from 
sleep in the form "I slept well I did not know anythmg, such 
recollection being impossible unless theie was (such) an experience 
It cannot fad to b o recollection though there 13 no reference to 

Hn^ecoad roadie giraT^Tfoot-noto S at the am. page Jidda no icn.o 

i3 it is If hove ror tho word «*raT U*>rem » r <* d m ^ waiR* «t can Lo 

adopted but thereby there wool*! bo do ditforeoco in the translation because the 

compound *51^^ ^ *° hed 

2. The reason why tie author has summed up the discussion on tins subject 
by aaymg that there is no fault in any of tho two viowa though apjeareatJy he 
h»s ducused three will bo found explained »t j p Ib3-«G tup r j 
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a specifio time or place because of the absence therein of the 
quality of having been produced by experience contemporaneous 
with a connection -with * the inner organ and in the case of 
recollection there is no ( invariable ) rule that there should be a 
specifio reference to time and place. And it cannot be established 
that one has the experience “I slept” in the state of waking. 
And there is also no possibility of ( its being ) an inference 
owing to ( the fault called ) As'rayasiddhi ( false substratum ) 
which is due to the absence of a middle term. 1 As for 
egotism it is experienced only at the time of awakening. 
Its recollection cannot be established because it is not experienced 
in the state of deep sleep owing to its having been absorbed. The 
cognizance of the Self in the i61e of the witness which is dependent 
upon egotism (for manifestation ) takes place by a case in apposi- 
tion in the form ‘'I was sleeping” owing to its being the substratum 
of recollection, like the cognizance "The face is red"* which tabe3 
place on the superimposition of the redness of the china rose on the 
mirror which is the substratum of the reflection of the face, and not 
as being dependent (upon something else) as ( in the feeling ) "I am 
happy’’*. ( Further ), recollection* doubts and errors are a3 a rule 
dependent upon the Self in the r61e of the witness, and egotism being 
the suppoit of knowledge produced by a means of proof, the power 
of being its effect is limited only by the quality of being knowledge 
produced by a means of proof, and ( in the case of recollection &c. ) 
there being the limitation of the quality of not being knowledge 
produced by a means of.proof * Nescience alone is the cause*. It 

1. Even i£ the reading given m foot-note 2 at p ^ is adopted, the translation 
'would be the same, the locative case being required to be taken to have been 
used in the sense of the instrumental. 

2. If the reading giren in the foot-note 3 at the same page is preferred the 
translation would be — “The cognizance of the Self m the rfile of the witness 
takes place by a case in apposition as being dependent upon egotism Ac.” 

3. The second reading given in fcot note 4 at the same pago would, even if 
adopted, make no change in the translation, essential. 

This is a somewhat clumsy sentence framed in the technical language 
of the Nyaya system. It and its connection with the previous one will be founif 
explained in simple language m the note at p. 189 supra. ' 

4. If the reading given in foot-note 1 at p. iso is preferred the translation of 
thu part of the sentence would be — “And owing to the fault of the absence of 
the quality of being knowledge produced by a means of proof’. 

5. The chain of reasoning with regard to the state of deep sleep extends uplo 

this point only. The rest of this passage contains explanations of other psychicil 
phenomena not connected with that state. ’ ' 
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is for this very reason that tho persons versed m the Vedanta tore 
10 '“ tha£ “ ven th ° milirect delusion produced by the word of 
one who cannot be rehed on a Vi.tt. of Nescience onfy Although 
here is in that case the possibility of the existence of the materials 
which would give use to a Vntt. of the inner organ, that organ 
is powerless (to act) owing to an obstacle in the form of the 
absence of the quality of being knowledge produced by a means 
ot proof As for tho supenniposilion of Biahma on names *c it 
being dependent upon ones will is only a Vrittiofthe mmd of a 
naturo different from erroneous and light knowledge 1.1 e desire ic 
■tt has therefore been said, — 

‘ For fhis very reason, it, having been produced by an 
injunction, is onlyamental operation, not 1 nowledge' (S'ankara on 
Asian Su 114 ) 


By this is explained even tho fact of reasoning being a Vritti of 
tho mind, for it, which is of the nature of connecting (a thing) with 
a major teim by its superimposition on the middie term, i a 0 f a 
nature different from erroneous and right knowledge owing to its 
being dependent upon volition It is only then that it° can be 
established that in the discussion as (to the purport of) the Upam 
shads called S'ravana ( study ) l accompanied by Manana (reflection) 
and Nididhyasana (meditation) there is the possibility of the 
injunction * The Self should be studied, reflected over and 
meditated upon &c because it w of the nature of a discussion as to 
the presence and absence of connection &c of fom sorts, namely 
tho piesence and absence of connection between the seer and the 
things to be seen, those between the witness and the things to be 
Witnessed, those between the things that are liable to be created and 
destroyed and that which is their linnb and those between him who 


ia affected with miseiy ( i e the soul immersed in worldhnes3 ) 
and the one who is the seat of the highest joy The piesence and 
absence of connection between that which is followed and that 
which is. excluded, is tho fifth But the adepts say that this 13 
implied m all the discussions which are helpful m ( arriving at the 
conclusions suggested by the purpoit of) the Upanishad texts and 
which are expounded in the Mimansa consisting of four chapters* 

1 For the reason why the word which ordinarily xa6a^Tw rin( /']~ 
been translated here by the word study v%de the note at p 191 eupra 0 

2 This sentence has been differently interpreted by Haravann. - , 

Purushottama on tl e one hand and Abhyankara on the other It j, aq , d 
translated according to the latter s interpretation s "“a 
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As for tho details (thereof) lcferenco must bo made to -{tho 
appropriate portion of) tho VcddntaJ.alpalatif:u,(l?P. ). 

Then in this manner theio n tho enjoyment of happiness in 
tho state of deep sleep and its enjoyer, tho presiding spirit of 
that state, is called' Prryiia from his being extraordinarily ignorant 
or from his being extraordinarily wiso ovting to tho absence 
then of any particular limitation. And then, though there is tho 
absorption of the inner organ thero is a limitation caused by tho 
impressions left theieon and hcnco thero is neither tho possibility 
of tho absenco of tho quality of being an individual soul nor tho 
attainment of omniscience. As for tho propounding of ( tho soul's) 
identity 1 with tho Itulcr ( of tho Universe) that 13 spoken of on 
account of his being devoid of identification with tho body, senses 
&c. And sinco tho impressions ( on the inner organ ) do not enter 
into tho category of tho material causes of tho acts dependent upon 
the witness owing to their being the instrumental cause ( thereof), 
there is no distinction between a witness and witness though thero 
is a distinction between them (infer sc). On tho other hand in 
the wakiug state, since the inner organ enters into the category of 
the material causes of tho effects depending Upon knowledge 
produced by a means of proof, thero is a distinction between a 
knower and knower owing to that between them ( i, e, tho inner 
organs ). And sinco it is the witness himself when qualified by an 
additional limitation that becomes tho knower, a restoration of 
connection ( with tho past experience) cannot fail to be established. 
The revered author of the Vdrttika having denied a distinction 
between a witness and witness even in the state of phenomenal 
existence ( in the following verses, namely:—") 

“It is because the witness does not differ like an external object 
with each body though tho knowing self and the means of proof do, 
that he is called the Self for in the manner in which the mutual 
changes of the knowing-self &c. are witnessed by the Self, those of 
the latter would not be ( witnessed by anybody ) because it is the 
witness of the absence of everything such as the knowing-self &c. 
which is an object” ( Brih. Bha. Va. III. 4. 54-S5 ) — 
it should be understood that the assumption of a distinction therein 
1. The second reading given in foot note 1 at p, is* cannot be correct 
because the context shows that what should be explained here is the theory that 
in the state of deep sleep there is no distinction between the individual soul 
and the Supreme Soul. 
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As for ttio details (thereof) lefcrcnco must bo made to -(the 
appropriate portion of) the Vcddntalalj)a}atikd.( PP. )• 

Then in this manner there is the enjoyment of happiness in 
the state of deep sleep and its enjoyer, the presiding spirit of 
that state, is called* Prajfia from his bring extraordinarily ignorant 
or from his being extraordinarily aviso owing to tho absence 
then of any particular limitation. And then, though there is tho 
absorption of the inner organ thcro is a limitation caused by tho 
impressions left theioon and henco there is neither tho possibility 
of tho abscnco of tho quality of being an individual soul nor tho 
attainment of omniscience. As for the propounding of ( tho soul’s) 
identity 1 with tho Ruler ( of tho Universe ^ that is spoken of on 
account of his being devoid of identification with the body, senses 
&c. And sinco tho impressions ( on the inner organ ) do not enter 
into tho category of tho material causes of tlio acts depondent upon 
tho witness owing to their being tho instrumental cause ( thereof), 
there is no distinction between a witness and witness though thero 
is a distinction between them ( infer se ) s On tho other hand in 
the waking state, since the inner organ ent crs into the category of 
the material causes of tho effects depending upon knowledgo 
produced by a means of proof, there a distinction between a 
knower and knower owing to that between them ( i. e. tho inner 
organs ). And sinco it 13 the witness him sc if when qualified by an 
additional limitation that becomes the knower, a restoration of 
connection ( with the past experience ) caimot fail to bo established. 
The revered author of the Vurttila having’ denied a distinction 
between a witness and witness even in t,he state of phenomenal 

existence ( in tho following verses, namely; •) 

“It is because the witness does not differ like an external object 
with each body though tho knowing self tfed the means of proof do, 
that he is called the Self for in the ma nncr j n which the mutual 
changes of the knowing-self &c. are witnessed by the Self, those of 
the latter would not be ( witnessed by anybody ) because it is the 
witness of the absence of everything such as the knowing-self &c. 

which is an object” ( Brih. Bha. Va. lit. 4. 54-55 ) 

it should be understood that the assumption 0 f a distinction therein 
1. Tho second reading given in foot not® 1 at p. o* cannot be correct 
tewuw the C0Dtezk sWs that should bo Ktyuned hero is the theory that 
in the state of deep sleep there is no distinction between the individual soul 
and the Supreme Soul. 
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in the state of deep sleep is nothing but the height of infatuation 
of some people ( P. os ). 

( If it is argued — ) Verity, since some person at some time 
recollects “I slept painfully” there must bo the experience of pain 
also m the state of deep sleep, ( we reply — ) No, there is its 
absence owing to the dissociation ( of the soul ) then from the 
materials giving rise to misery. On the other hand, happiness 
being the true nature of the Self is eternal And the conciousne c s 
“I slept painfully’ can be proved by saying that there was 
pain when the bed &c were not proper Or the (experienco of) 
pain can be established even in the state of deep sleep if it is • 
admitted that all the three states hav e three varieties For so, 
the knowledge arising from a moans of proof is the waking s£ato 
within the waking state Erroneous knowledge such as that of silver 
from a mother of pearl is the state of dreaming ivithin that of 
waking The feeling of stupor 1 brought on bj fatiguo Ac is the 
state of deep sleep within that of w ahmg Similarly, tho acquisition 
of incantations Ac in a dream is the waking stato within that of 
dreaming. The consciousness "I have seen a dream” oven in a dream 
is the dreaming state within that of dreaming That something 
which is experienced in the state of dreaming but which cannot 
be narrated m the state of waking is the state of deep sleep within 
that of dreaming In the same manner, even in tho stato of 
deep sleep the amiable feeling of the nature of happiness is the 
waking state within that state It is thereafter that ono recollects 
“I slept happily’ The passionate feeling in tho same stato ( t c 
that of deep sleep) ls the state of dreaming within that of deep 
sleep It is thereafter only that the recollection “I slept painfully” 
can bo proved to ari^e The feeling of dulncss in the samo state 
is the state of deep sleep within that of deep sleep Thereafter the 
recollection “I was dead asleep ' arises As this is stated here 
(in brief ) it is ( made ) clear in the Vast/fha, VarttiLtlruntci and 
other works 

Thus the Yis'wa with reference to the individual, the YitSt 
with reference to the objective world, (and) Vishnu with reference 
to the gods, the state of waking with reference to the individual 
tho act of preservation with reference to the gods ( and ) the 

1 Tbs socond reading tf-ren in too rot* 3 a* p. can no* U correct Wa 3 ^ 
absorption in any particular tl ing cannot tl o fe'clt of * 0C J ({_ 0 j ^ 

and on® In tint ttst© canno* to Mid to to jlocplcg wtul® *ak iQ ~ *’ 

35 
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Sattwaguna with reference to the objective world. In the same 
manner tbe Taijasa with reference to the individual, the Hiuanya- 
garbha with reference to the objective world ( and ) Brahma with 
reference to the gods ; the state of dreaming with reference to the 
individual, the creation with reference to the gods ( and ) Rajoguna 
with reference to the objective world. Similarly, the PrSjna with 
reference to tho individual, the Avyakrita with reference to the 
objective world ( and ) Rudra with reference to the gods ; the state 
of deep sleep with reference to the individual, the absorption with 
reference to the goda ( and ) Tamoguua with reference to the 
. objective world. Thus (the groups) with reference to the individual, 
the objective world and the gods being identical ( by nature ), tho 
region of Hiranyagarbha is attained and liberation by stages 
(secured) through the purification of the inner organ, by the 
adoration of these, which are qualified ( by limitations ), together 
with the three parts of the syllable Om as being identical (in essence). 
Ontho other hand, direct liberation (is secured) by tho knowledge of 
only the Self in tho r61o of the witness on tho negation of all theso 
limitations. This is the distinction. Then in this manner all the 
three, Vis'wa, Taijasa and Prajfia, together with the threo states, 
being of the nature of Nescience are objects of perception and 
therefore unreal. And hence I am tho unqualified absolute witness 
called tho Fourth. This is tho meaning. Thus all arrangements 
being phenomenally established and thero being the non-existence 
of any Btatc whatever philosophically, there is nothing that cannot 
bo established. This has again been explained by us in details 
in tho Vcchinutlalpalaiiia and therefore wo stop here. ( 8 ). 
(PP.OV-n) ' ; 


ITaving raised the doubt, namely ; — V erily, tho presiding spirits 
of the threo states of wofci'ng, dreaming and sleeping, together with 
those states, being . unreal, their witness also would bo reduced to 
unreality da thero is nothing special ( in him )— tho author lias, by 
mentioning bis special characteristics, fitated his reality ( thus ) •— 
Moreover (tho Self) being (cU-) pervading, it' 
having been tought to bo the (highest) object of 
man’s attainment, it being of tho naturo of E olf- 
mamfest knowledge, and not being dependent upon 
anyone else, the whole of this Universe which is ( of 
a nature ) different from it is unreal. I am that 
one, auspeetous and pure, who remains over. ( 0 ) 
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There being the Vedie test — "Allelso than this is misery' 
^ 4 2 ) Wlfc h inference to the witness spol en of in the text 
* Thou couldst not see the seer of the sight ( Ibid ), the whole 
of the universe which is to be witnessed and is different from the 
witness is unreal, not however the witness The word Api hns tho 
sense of the group of unmentioned reasons such as "owing to its 
being the end of (all) contradictions , "owing to its being known 
as the substratum of the delusion , "owing to there being none to 
comprehend its contradiction' &c The author, being of tho view 
that limitedness and unreality being co-extensi\c owing to then, 
being the Vcdic teat "Verily, whatever is limited is mortal’ the 
removal of unreality takes place on that of limitednc*?, Ins said — 
Vyupalatuat (being all pervading) ( It is so said) because ( Brahma) 
is unlimited by place and time owing to its haring been tought 
to be tho self of eaerything by the Vcdic text — "Veril}, all this is 
Brahma’ (Chb i III 14 1) and because space &c arc spoken of as hir 
10 g pervasiveness on account of their relativo greatness tliough tbcj 
limited by placonnd time Honing raised the doubt, name!) — 
Venly, the Self being eternal owing its Icing all pen ading and of 
tho naturo of existence it cannot bo of tho nature of tho remowi! 
of misery Nor can it bo of tho nature of happmc^, for, happiness 
being transient it cannot bo proved to bo of the same naturo as tho 
eternal Self That being so, liberation which is of tho naturo of 
the Self cannot in any case bo an object of man s attainment— (ho 
author has said — UitaUcaprayogat (Therein) Ilttaticam means 
‘tho quality of being an object of man's attainment ( Tho Self is 
such an object ) because from tho Vcdic text ' This our Self which 
is nearer to us is dearer than a son, dearer than wealth, d^rcr than 
nil eKo” (Brill 14 8), "That which is tho infinite is I h«V*( Chh >» 

Vll 23-1 ), 'That itself is tho supreme ! Ii»h ( Unh IV 3 33), 
“Brahma is wisdom and I Ins'* ( Ibid III V -S ) and others wt 
learn that it is of tho nature of the Iu 0 hcst 1 hss And although it 
is eternal it is popnhrlj npohen of as haring b^en j reduced ami 
destroyed owing to its becoming manifest bj the different Vntlt* 0 f 
tho inner organ produced by tho properties ( of substances ) And 
tho activity of one desirous of final absolution can ho shorn to 
bo possible by a reference to the fact that ill attainment taU, 

placo as it were on the removal cf2w- w iby Iroa lodge «!or* 
as if it, which was detracted Ij igrcraner-, had rot attaint*!. 

( Further) since it(» c. Ht fct'O* raUmi t f ^ 
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phenomena, which is superimposed and is of the nature of misery, 
is itself the nbscnca of (misery), it is an object of mans attainment 
even if it is of tho nature of the absence of misery . 

If it is argued*. — Verily, does one become conscious of 
.happiness* in 'the liberated state? The former cannot bo tho caso 
because there is then none to mahe it manifest owing to tho absence 
of tho body, sense-organs &c. If its consciousness is believed 
(to exist) even in the absence of ono making it manifest, such 
would be tho case even in tho state of worldliness. Nor can tho 
latter, because in that caso it ( i. c. happiness ) would be reduced 
to the position of not being an object of man’s attainment, for it 
can be such an object only when it is capable of being known. 
Hence only, tho effusion of those who believo themselves to be 
Vaishnavas* that ( the states of those who are conscious of happi- 
ness in the state of liberation and thoso who are not, are) like those 
of sugar and its enjoyers, 8 — the author has said that that is not 
correct by the expression Swataksiddhdbhdxcat which means ‘being 
of the nature of self manifest knowledge’. Although in tho state 
of worldhncss the Self does not become manifest as of the nature of 
the highest bliss owing to its true nature having been enveloped by 
Nescience, still on the removal of Nescience by the knowledge of 
the essence it becomes manifest of itself as of the nature of the 
highest bliss by its self-luminousness and so there is no need of an 
illuminator. ( Eurther ) the author having raised the doubt, 
namely: — Even if happiness is of the nature of self-manifest 
knowledge it cannot be the nature of the Self because knowledge 
being an act owing to its being of the nature of the meaning of a 
root must be dependent (upon something). Moreover one becomes 
conscious of it in the form “I know” not in the form “I am 

1. The second reading given in foot-note 1 at p uc would, if adopted, require 
this sentence to be translated as ■ — “Verily, does the consciousness of happiness 
exist m the liberated state or not 1" 

2. The sect of the Vaishnayas alluded to here is that of M&dhwas. They 
say that it is not believable that the object of man’s attainment should be the 
loss of one’s individuality in Brahma because in that case one’s position would 
be like that of sugar which does not know its own sweetness and that the more 
reasonable view is that one’s object should be the attainment of the close proximity 
of Brahma so that one might be placed in the position of the enjoyer of sugar 
who becomes conscious of its enjoyment. 

3. The reading giTen m foot note 2 at p. ©< is not acceptable as no meaning 
can be made out of it. 



edge and that being so, low can the Adwaitavada ( theory 
non duality ) be established has said that that is not correct by 
(Using ) the expression Anmyairayatml ( owing to its beiny not 
u P on anything else ) (It isso because)from the Vedio 
i.rtHnw B !' aim ' 1 "Inch is directly before ( oneself ) and which 
S the Self inside everything” ( Bnh. III-4-1 ), "Brahma is truth,. 
Knowledge and mfimteness' (Tai II-I ), "Brahma is wisdom and 
iss (Bnh III 9 28 ) and others, the Self is (known to he) 
oi the nature of self manifest knowledge and bliss only and owing 
0 the supenmposition of knowledge on a Vritti of the inner organ 
by its erroneous identification with the latter the consciousness that 
is dependent upon it ( i e the inner organ ) arises in the foim “I 
vnow.” And since tho qualities of being of the nature of the sense 
of a root and of being produced and destroyed belong only to a 
Vritti of the inner organ, there is not the dependence upon another 
of the principal knowledge which is of the natuic of intelligence 
owing to its being the substratum of ever) thing and hence duality 
does not step in That being so, it is established that tho Self 
which is of the nature of knowledge and bliss is real and that the 
whole universe which is distinct from it is unreal ( 9 ) 1 

( It may be argued — ) Verily, if the whole universe is unreal, 
then owing to its existence being denied, the true naturo of the 
Self would not be established, for the existence of tho horn of a hare 
is never denied, there being the rule that it is that winch is proved 
at any time, that is denied ( at another) And so, from tho ^cry 
fact that a denial cannot be established it follows that tho universe 
cannot be unreal The author has therefore said that that is not 
correct ( in the following verse — ) 


When there is not one itself how can there be two 
as distinct from it ? Neither is there (its) absoluteness 
nor non absoluteness, nor is it a void nor a non- ' 
void . (The Self) being by nature unique h ow 

1 Narayana Tirth* s commentary contains tho reading and 

Jt is explained therein to mean knowledge which 1 ? not 

distinct from happiness which is of the naturo of the pure Self ) Tho editor of 
the Kat » Sanskrit Sen's, No LX\ lays in a foot-note at p 452 thereof that two 
of the Mss. collated by him had alio tho same reading Abhjankara too *«y, 
in & foot-note at p. 147 cf hii edition in tie Gorernment Oriental Senes, CLuj A 
that ho had found this reading In two of the Mss, collated by him If t}, 4 t 

ing xs preferred, the translation of this part of the sentence would Le "Tbpt- 

is not the dependence upon another of knowledge which it Identical w :.j 
happiness which is cf the nature of intelligence" ' 4 
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can I speak of that whose existence is established 
by all the Upanishads ? ( 10 ) 

(Here) Elam means '( the means of) connecting (a thing) 
•with the numeral expressing the idea of oneness Divitiyam means 
«( the means of) connecting (a thing) with the numeral expressing 
the idea of twoness which is generated by a presupposition of that 
(1 o the first) Hence, there being the absence of (something 
that can be called ) one, how can there be a second 2 A second 
implies a third &c also (It may be objected — ) Verily, the 
oneness ( of the Self) is established by the Vedic text “One alone 
without a second ’ ( Chhan VI 2 1) As to that the author has 
said that that is not correct by the phrase Net va levalatioam 
(neither is there absoluteness) Kevalaluam means 'oneness It too 
is excluded because of its quality of having been born of Nescience 
If it is argued that if the oneness of the Self is not established 
by the Vedic text ( above-mentioned ) there ought to be its mam 
foldness owing to its being dependent upon tho means of proof such 
as direct perception &c , that is denied by the phrase Na chalet ala 
tuam ( nor non absoluteness ) Alevalatwam means ‘manifoldness 
(That is excluded) owing to there being the Vedic texts “There is in 
this no diversity ( Brih IV 4 19 ) “One alone without a second 
( Chhan VI 2 1), “Next follows the teaching “no* , “no ’ ( Brih 
II 3 G ) and otherB If it is argued that in that case, owing to 
tho denial of everything it must be a void only, that is denied 
by tho phrase Na sunyam (nor a void) ^It is so) because ( tho 
Vedic texts) having begun by saying If ono knows Brahma to bo 
non-existing, ho himself becomes non-existing (while) if ono 1 nows 
* Brahma to bo existing (the wise) know (i e infer) that ho is existing ' 
(Tai II G) ‘Brahma is truth, knowledge and infiniteness’ 
(Ibid III) (and) “In tho beginning, my dear, there was Sat 
(existence) only’ ( Chhan VI 2 1 ), have established the reality 
(of tho Self) by such texts as ‘ All this has that for its essence 
That is tho truth That is tho Self Thou art that" (Ibid VI 8 7) 
and othera and because it is tho substratum of all delusion and 
tho end of all contradictions ( If it is said that ) in that caso it 
must at least lmo been possessed of the attributes of being the truth 
and being knowledge, that is denied by tlio phrase Na chdsilnyam 
(nor a non void) (That is so) because although all distinctions 
an. warded utT by the two terms Lkttm (one) and AdtcUlyam 
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( without a second ), the simultaneous distinction and want of 
distinction implied in such lelations as an attribute and the possessor 
of that attribute &c is warded off by the term Eia (alone) The rea- 
son every where (i e m the case of all these denials) has been stated 
in (the phrase) Adicaitakaticat That which is reduced to duality 
is called Dwitam the quality of being so ( reduced ) is Dwaitam 
Thus it has been said in the Varttika —“They call that Dwitam 
which has been reduced to duality The quality of beinc so 
(reduced) is called Dwaitam' (Brih Bhu Va IV 3 1807) °The 
literal meaning thereof is that that in which there is no Dwaitam 
(i e ) the quality of having been reduced to duality is Adivaitam, 
owing to the Vedic text “The Seer is pure, one without a second’’ 

( Bnh IV 3 32 ) The meaning ( of the first three lines of the 
verse taken together ) is that the denial ( above spoken of) can be 
established because the dual substance is capable of being known 
by direct perception &e , owing to its being admitted to be mdes 
cnbable for the reason that the knowledge of the counter part 
( of a thing ) becomes instrumental in producing a notion of its 
non-existence by proving too little ( If it is said that) m that 
case, the existence of such a Self may be established by pointing 
a finger at it, the author, being of the view that that cannot bo 
done, has said — Katham bravimi (how can I speak of it?) 

The (derivative of the) word Kim has been used in order to hint at 
(a reply) 1 ( He has said so because ) there being the Vedic texts 
“He spoke of it without any words at all ( Nn Utta 7), “That 
from which speech together with the mind turns avray without 
reaching it’ (Tai II 4), “Thoucouldst not knon the knowerof 
knowledge’ (Bnh III 4 2) and others, it is not a subject of speech 
owing to itd)iemg unique by nature If it is objected —How 
can the Upanishads be authoritative with respect thereto if it is not 
a subject of speech — theauthor, having in mind (thoreply) that that 
is not correct because though the Self is not a subject of speech they 
(i e the Upanishads) do possess the quality of being the remover of 
Nescience by (giving rise to) a Vntti in tune with it (i c thoScIf) 
has said — Sanxntdanlasiddham (established by all tho Upanishads) 

1 This is tho correct literal transition of theexprewion «■! apjw 3r , 

from Its expanded form ftn*' fonDd in iha commentary m 

Bhagawad Gita IL 21 (Anandot rana Santkrxt Strut, Ao XLY, p 53), j. 
note iberoon at p. 207 * >pr<* i» therefore repaired to U corrected according 
Tlo word ^ is made op of « a denrstiro of (cute ApU t 

Santlnt Enghth iJicfitmary, P 374) 
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Thus the Vedic text “( The Self) is known to him who ( says he ) 
has not known it. He who (says he) has known it does not know it. 
It is not known to those who know it and known to those who do 
not know it” (He. 11*3 ), “That which does not think by the mind 
( but ) that by which, they say, the mind is thought, know that 
very thing to he Brahma, not this which the people worship” 
( Ibid. 1*5 ) and others, point to the Self as not being a subject 
( of speech ). Then in this manner, it is established that on the 
removal of Nescience by an uninterrupted Vritti produced by an 
Upanishad text (and consequently) of all misery brought into 
existence by it, one having become of the nature of the highest 
joy, has one’s purpose in life served ( 10 ). ( PP. ). 

I do not eulogise that Vyasa who did not even with the Sutras 
knit together properly the ( whole ) meaning ( of the teaching of 
the Upanishads). (But) I enlogise 1 2 that Sankara and (that) 
Sures'wara who even without them knitted together the whole 
meaning thereof. ( 1 ). 

This digest though small but bearing a great meaning* like a 
philosopher’s stone has been prepared by the sage Madhusudana 
for the amusement of the meritorious. ( 2 ). 

Whatever merit there is in this ( work ) belongs solely to the 
preceptor, certainly not to me ( and ) whatever demerit there is in 
it belongs solely to me, certainly not to the preceptor. ( 3 ) 

I have prepared this small digest for the sake of Balabhadra 3 at 
his earnest importunity. X.et the magnanimous intelligent men 
discern what is faultless and what ia faulty herein. ( 4 ). 

Thus ends the work named Siddhdntabindu composed by the 
illustrious Madhusudana SaraswatT, a disciple of the illustrious 
Yis'wes'wara Saraswati, a peripatetic teacher of the illustrious 
order of Paramahamsas. 


1. The reading which » given in foot note at p. « cannot be correct 
because in that case the author -would be deemed to have used the words jy *3^ 
in the first lino and the -word sftft in the second line thongh -we would naturally 
expect him to hare used the same verb in both in order to emphasis the 
comparison drawn in the verse between Vyasa on the one hand and Sankara 
and Sures'wara on Iho other. 

2. I! the reading given in foot-note 2 at the same page is adopted the irans- 
lation would bo “This digest though small but conferring much benefit &c." 

3. As to who this Dalabhadra is vtdi the note at p. 211 tupra. 
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N. B.— Words and expressions hare been arranged herein in the order of 
their spellings in English irrespective of their pronounciations in Sanskrit. 
Thus, for instance, the word enuiQ would be found to precede the word 
because the transliteration of the former is Abhasa and that of the 
latter Abhava and the letter ‘s’ precedes the letter ‘v’ in English orthography. 

The method of transliteration adopted herein is the same as m the Notes 


and Translation. 

W ord or Expression 
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... 21 

A chary a 41 

, 211-12 
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... 119 
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... 140 

AbhSsa 

65, 90 1 
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... 67 
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96-97, 
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... 70 

111, 124, 236f 

Adhibhuta 

... 198 
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... 67 
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... 198 
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... 54 I 
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... 54 | 
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... 23 
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... 24 
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... 83 Adhyfitma . . 
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... 150 
... 61 
... 105 
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Abhidhyana 
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Abhipraishi 
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Abhivyaktiyogyatwa 
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Abhyankara 3, 4, l! 
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49, 57, "59, 61, 65, 67, G9f, 
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30 
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60 

211 

40 
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Adnyate 

Adushta 

Ad wai tabrahmaaiddhi 
Adwaitakatwa ... 

Adwaitaratnaraks'anam 95, 100, 
145 

Adwaitasiddhisiddhantasara 40 
Adwaitasiddhi 40, 9l, 100, 105, 
187, 235f 
41, 158 

Sgnma 

Agomapjyitadavaiihyanvaya- 

vyatireka 192 , , 9 , 
Agnishtoma 

AiiamUra (in tko Saiiikhya- 

6,istra ) 

AiiamUra (in tho Vedanta. 
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Anavaathiti 100 Arngramitra ... ... 14C 

Aiiga 16 Ardhajaratlya NySya ... 126 

AtjitPi 146 Arta 70 

Anirtaoks'a 72 Artba 21, 210 

Aniruddha 35 Artbldhy&sa ... 177-78 

AmrVBcbnnlya ... ... 55 1 Artk&palti 05-60,175 
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Artbasamgraha 138f lation of Kathavatthu. 25 

Artbavada ... 188, 142, 144 Aupaoisbadamata 121 

Arthavadadhikarana ... 144 AupaDishadapaks'a,. 42-43, 140 

Arthavadavakya 144 Aupanishadas 38, 41, 45, 61, 

Artharat Sutra 177 ll9,W,248f 

Arthlbhavana 143 Avabhasa 87 

Arunyupanishat 211f Avachchhed&vada94, 96-97, 111, 

Arupa 148 124, 183, 236f 

Aryadeva 23 Avadhi 192, 194 

Asambbavana 3 Avantaravakya 9 

AsamprajfiSta 13 Avars ... 146 

As'an&ya 75, 134 Avara^a ... 102, 112, 117 

Asafiga 108 Avaranas'akti ... 69, B3 

Asafiga (brother of Vasu- Avaranatma. « 163 

bandhu ) 23 Avaranatmakatwa 82 

Asat 207 Avas'ishta 42 

Asatkhyati 24 If Avatams'aka 23 

Asattwavrittibetuta. — 119 Avatara 158-59 

As'aya { in the Yogas'iUstra) 140 Avatishtate 105 


Aamita 

As'rayasiddhi 

Asuri 

Atharvaveda 

Atilaghava 

Atirobifcartba 

Atis'unyatiriakatw 

Atita 

Atma 

Atmaguna ... 
Atmakhyati 

Atmasaks'atkara 


139-40 Avayavin ... ... ... 43 

188 Avayutyanuv£da 169 

34, 36 Avidya (in the Vedantas'aetra) 
... 6 160, 161, 162 
77 Avidya (in the Yogas'astra) 

[[[ ... 147 139-40 

-a. 132-33 Avidy a vil a si ta t wa 62 

... 82 Avidyavadvis'ayatira ... 125 

...75,196,203 Avidyavivarta 104 

... 147 Avidya mttitraya... 186-87, 193 

... 24lf Avijnat 209 

17 Avrita 108 

.. . 71 Avyavritta 149 


AWraya ••• - " 1^"““ 142 

It“r :: 

AtyantikaFrabya.. 173. % 

... 26 Bahirjyoti 

Aun-and Bhy s Davids’. TraQa- Barratry*, 22 
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Bahvarthavaha ... ... 210 | Bindusara ... ••• 25 

Balabhadra ... 211, 280f Bodha 55 

Bandhana 210 Bodhariipa 55 

Bauddhas ... Vide Saugatas Bodhayana ... _ ... 39 

Bauddha Satya ... ... 177 Brahma 149, 202, 203, 206, 207, 

Bhadrabahu ... ... 30 209, 265f 

Bhagawadglta 1, 4, 7, 13, 34, Brahmabhava 149 

38, 39, 51, 60,127f, 128-29, Brahmachaitanya 178, 182, 183, 
130, 133, 148, 151, 157, 167 184, 185, 265f 


Bhagawan ... ... ... 41 Brahmananda Saraswatl 2,3,9, 

Bhagawat PurSna 48, 80, 137f, 10, 12, 14, 15, 16, 20, 22, 

174 24, 27, 82f, 37, 40, 42, 43, 

BhaktirasSyanam ... 199-200 45, 49, 50, 57, 59, 61, 64-65, 

Bhamati ...3,40,153,199, 236f 68, 69f, 75, 76, 80, 83, 84, 

Bharadw&javritti 26 85, 87, 88, 97, 100, 101-02, 

Bhartrimitra 30 114,146,153,157, 158,162, 

Bhas (a verb) 60 165, 167, 173, 175, 187, 

BhashSparichchheda ... 28 193, 208, 211 

Bhashyakara ... Vide S'ankara Brabm&nda ■ 171, 172 

Bhasbyaof S'ankara... Vide S'arT. Brabma or S'arlraka Siitras 3, 4, 
" rakaBhashya 7, 10, 19, 38, 39, 136, 141, 

Bhasbya of Vatayayana ... 30 141f, 145, 146, 148, 169, 

BhasmajabalopaniBhat ... 7 170, 192, 194, 262f, 268f 

Bhattas 33-34 Brahma Purapa ... ... 48 

Bhavadasa ... 30 Brihadaranyakopanishat 7, 11, 

Bhavana 143 75, 130, 178, 195 

Bhavapradhana Nirdea'a ... 133 Brihannaradlya ... ... 157 

Bheda ... ... ... 7G Brihaspati ... ... ... 21 

Bhfi&wlhjk,kajn. ... ... 4ft, < BaihaJJ. ... 

Bhidyaie ... C9 Buddhapalita ... ... 23 

Bhojadcva 13, 37 Buddhergmjena ... ... 147 

Bhojavritti 37 Buddhi (in the Sarfikhyas'istra ) 

Bhrama 113, 190-91 136 

BhrQijahl ... ... ... 132 Buddhi (in the Vedantas'astra) 

BhujangaprayStavritta ... 1 1G4, 172 

BhQtnchatusUtayavadius ... 45 Buddhists ... ... ... 29f 

Bh&yas 83 Categories (in tho Ny Syas'astrn ) 

BinduprapSta 3 29 

Bindasamdlpana ... 2 Categories (in the Sernkbya- 
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s'Sstra) 36 Bharmatlrli 

a egories ( in the Yogas'Sstra ) Dbarmapm-askara 

p. . 36 Dharmarajadhwarindra 40 

Uiaittifefis 22 Dbannas'astra ... 210, 211 

^Mka^ushapratibimba ... 64 Dharmipratiyogi 81 

andala Dbarmipuraskara 85 

Wiandrakirti 23 Dbarmottam 30 

baraka Samhita ... 28 , 34 Dbatwartbatwa ... ... 205 

CliSrvakas 20 - 22 , 46 I Dhi 5 

Chaturdas'abhuvana 171-72 j Dhruva ... 148 

Chatuhs'alaba ... ... 23 Dhurtas -21 

Oiaturfaks'anl Jllmafisa 193,200 Dbwamsa 51 

Chhandogyopanialmt 7 , 11 , 75 , Dhyaoa 130 

141 , 142 f, 169 , 170 - 71 , 195 Digam baras or JainSs 25 - 26 , 

Chhayavyakby 5 37 47,49 

Chidabbasa ... 89 , 103 , 161 , 208 Dipavam^a 22 f 

CbidanUByQto 308 1 DmidaebSrya 39 

Cbfdbhasyatwa 6 Dravya 148 

ChincQaya 158 Drik .i. ... 192 , 25 Gf 

Chintamaiii 210 Prikdris'yanvayavyatireka.. 192 , 

Cbitsakha 40 194 

Chitta ... ... ... 164 Drikpadlrtha ICO 

Chittam'uddbiprakarapa... 23 1 Drislita ... 1 52 

ChodanJ 144 / 61 

Dainandina Pralaya ... 173 i J^rishti ... ... ... Cl 

DaWiijamGrtistotra ... 4 Drishtisrisbtivada... 9 - 1,124 

Dak 3 inamurtistotrav 5 rttika 148 |Drisya 62,192 

Dar^hya 95 j Dris'yapadirtba ICO, 1 C 1 , 172 , 

Dars'ara ... 70 ; 174 

Da^pnrjaaSsd 131 I Drnt»Um,*fi 1 CJ 

Das'asJokI - h 4 Duhkluuubbavn ... ... iqq 

Dfe Gupta’fll, 22 f, 25 , 2 G, SCf, . Dtfbkbl 192 

27 f 28 35 120 , 121 , 130 , , Dulikblpararonpremaspadinva. 

> > • ~ ’ J{1 fj yavyatircfca 134 

Dovobuti - SljD^ta CI 1 

Tlot-oe.-..: ... 30 I Dvruto 53 , 206 . 207 


Devabtiti ... 
DorasQri ••• 
Dcvutmas'akti ••• 
DliSragS ... 
DhamadbamibbSva 


... 34 1 -Uimw ... ... njj 

... 30 j Diffiifci 53,206, 207 

... 82 Dv?3rka ... 40 

123, 129 DtfMba(»n (tie Vogay-ijtm) 139 
... £06 1 E«fy History of Indian Pbilo- 
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aophy (Indian Antiquary, 
1918)... ... - 28f 

Eka 41, 42, 205 

Ekadha ... ... 65 

Ekajmnvada ... 94, 124 

Ekatnevadwitlya ... 70, 205 

Ekantikatwa 50 

Ekavyavaharikas 22 

Gadidhara Bhatt5ch5rya... 30 

Ganapati ... 120 

GSnapatyupanishat ... 7 

Gaiigiinath Jh$ ... 30,114 

Gafigcs'a Upadhyaya 29 

Gaudabrahmauandiya ... 40 

Gaudapada ... 35, 36, 39 
Gaudapada K&rika 11, 39, 41, 
153, 195, 203f 
GaudapAdakarikabbaebya 

by S'ankara ... 41, 195 

Ganrava 77 

Gautama 27 

Gautama Buddha or Buddha 

22, 25 
... 129 
... 39 

. ... 52 

... 52 
(PP. «-vO 
122-24. 
. 143-44 

. 21, 2G, 34 

158 

... 82 

211 

. 30 
27-28 
30 


G&yatri 

Gowind&cburya . 

Gr&hya 
Grlhyakala 
Grand Summary 

GudlurthadlpiLl ... 

Guparatna 

Guparataras 
Gunavattwa S'ruti 
Gupin 

Gunitimta 

Uaraprasld S'istri.., 

Hari 

Ilastal«kprakarai?arrittu.. 23 
Uetnichandru’aYogaa'iUtra 20 


"Word or Expression Pago 

Hetu 188 

Hetuta 119 

Hindu Pantheism, Manual of, 
by Jacob ... ... 105 

Hiranyagarbha 156,172,198,202 
Hitatwaprayoga ... 202-03 

Hopkins 138 

Hridayagranthi 69 

Idam 153 

Idamkaraspadatwa ... 5 

Iha 3 

Indian Logic, Medieval School 
30 

Indra 62 

Indrajala ... 62 

IahUpatti 150 

Is'opanishat 7 

I s' warn (in the Yogas'astm) 38, 
139 

Ie'wara Krishpa ... 34,36, 141f 

Iti Dik 170 

Itikartavyata ... 143, 144 

Itikartavyatams'a 144 

Jabalopanishat 211f 

J acobi’s Article on Jainism 26 
Jagadis'a Bhattacharya 26-30 

Jagaunathapuri 40 

J agat 205 

JigttA . ... 154, 197, 195 

Jagratjigrat 197 

J almdajahallaks'aJ?a ... 9 

Jahallaks'ana 9 90 

Jaimini ... ... ... 30 

Jaimmi's Sutras ... 32, 33 

Jftinas 25, 26, 137, 130, 146 

Jalachandrayat 65 

Janaka ... ... ... 213 

J3 flakiest ha Bhattacharya.. 29 
JapikuBuma 03 
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J Page 


15, 17-18, 20, 30, 33, 40, 

‘ 43, 44, 45, 46-47, 48, 49, 

50, 56, 59, 68, 73, 77, 85, 
88, 92, 94, 95, 96, 102, 104, 
115, 119, 122-23, 128, 130, 
133, 135, 137,140, 141, 144, 
145, 146, 155, 158, 161, 163, 
177, 181-82, 186, 187, 193, 
199, 200, 201, 209, 210 
Madhwiya Vaiahnavas 39, 204, 
276f 

Madhyatnadhikari... ... 4 

Madhyamikas 22-25, 49, 87, 132, 
185 

Mahabharata 21, 34, 137, 137f, 
158, 164 

Mabadeva 129 

Mahas&thghikas ... 22, 22f 

Mahat ( in the Samkhya- 

e'aatra) ... 136,141 

Mahavakya... 75, 113, 122, 203 I 

Mahavamsa 22f| 

Mahavira Vide Vardhamana 

Mahavlra 


Mahayana 22 

Mahayanaaamparigrabas'astra 23 

Mahay anaautra _ 23 

Mahay anasOtr&lamkara ... 23 

Maitrayanynpaniabat 13, 157 


Maitreyl 

Mallinatha 

Mana 

Manana 

Manas 

Mandana Mia'ra .. 
Mamjukyopanishat 

Mani 

Maplkara 


... 130 
... 29 
... 57 
130, 191 
164, 172 
32, 33, 34 
7, 11, 39, 
160, 195 
... 112 
... 11 


Maniky a N andl ... 

... 30 

MaijiprabbS. 

... 40 

Mantra 

... 1S8 

Manu Smriti 127f, 132, 

148, 212 

Maraua 

... 131 

Mata 

... 209 

Mathura Bhattiicbarya 

... 30 

Matrasamsarga 

... 133 

Matraapars'ah 

... 133 

Matri 

... 57 

Matri manaprabbeda. 

... 19G 

Maulikya Samkhya. 

... 34 

Max Muller 

... 146 

Mayukhamalika ... 

... 34 

Mayfikhas 

... 210 

Medinikosba 

... 62 

Meya 

... 57 

MitnahBakas 30-34, 38 

61, 138, 

139, 

142, 145 

Mimansanukramanl . 

... 34 

MithyStwa 

... 54 

Miti 

... 57 

Mok4a 

... 203 

Mrityu 

... 70 

Mukhyartha. ... 

... 9 

Mukhyarthanvaya... 

9 

Mulavidya ... 

177, 207 

Mumuksuta.. 

... 199 

Mundakopanishat or 

Mundaka 


7, 140 

Muni. ... ... 

... 211 

Mtirta ... ... 

171, 172 

Nadia 

... 29 

Nigarjuna ... 

... 23 

Nagarjuna Karika... 

... 23 

Nagesa 

... 37 

Naishkarmyaaiddhi .. 

... 40 

Naiyayikaa ... Vide Tarkikas 

l Namadheya .. 

... 138 
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Narayana Tirtha 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, Nyayanirnayft 29 

9, 10, 12, 14, 15, 16, 19, 20, Nyayaratnamala ... •** 34 

22, 27, 35, 3 7, 42, 44, 47, Nyayaratn avail 2 

49, 50, 56, 57, 59, 60, 61, Nyayasara... 29 

63, 64-65, 68, G9f, 75, 76, Nyayasidhantamanjarl ... 29 

79, 81, 82, 83, 84, 85, 86, Nyayasudfaa 34 

87, 88, 90, 91, 97, 99, 1*00, Nyaya Sutras 27, 28 

'101-02, 109, 113-14, 117, 1 Nyayasutravivarana ... 28 
118-19, 146, 147, 2 49, 153 , Nyaya ta fcparyamandana ... 29 
156, 157, 161, 162, 165, 167, Nyayavarttikatatparyatiba.. 28 

173, 175,177,184,188, 192, Omkura 129 

208, 209-10, 251f, 277f. Oriikaropilsanl 198 

Nashta4wadagdharatha Nyaya. Padajanya 15 

144 Padarthajfuna 7 

Navadwipa 29 Padarthas ... (intheNyuya- 

Navyanyaya 29 s'astra )... See Categories 

Nayanaprasadini 40 Padmanabha 28 

Nibandha 210,211 Pafichadatf ... 40, 41, 79, 119, 

Niban dhak.tr a ... 30 153, 208 

Nididhyasana ••• 130, 191 PanchakSlajims ... ... 137 

Nihfira ... 83 Paflchamahabhuta ( in tho S'trfi- 

Nimisbaranya ... ... 131 kbyaiastra) ... ... 13 C 

Nirakriti 47 Pafich&mntattwa 44 

Niriisa . t 47 PaQchapadika ... 10, 40, 8Gf 

Nirnaya (in an Adhikarana) 142 Pauchapadikadnrpa^a ... 40 

Nirodha 153 Paucimpadikatika 40 

Nirupa 63 I PaBffhnpSdikavivnrana ... 40 

Nirvana Sutra ••• 24 1 Pa6cha4ikha ... ..34, 36 

Nirvikalpaka Vachyjrtha 15, 16 , Pafichikarana, (a book) ... 170 

Nirvikaratwa 82 EaSchlkarans, method of 

Niabkala 158 168, 1 70-71 

Nishkamakarma ... 31, 199 Piipaknrnia 131 

Nisbpratyuba 125 Paramabarhsa 211 

NissamlnyavHeshatwa ... C8 Panvmapremiapada ... 79 

Nityakarma 31 , Paraciaprcmlspadatsra 192, 194 

Nrisimhalrama ••• 40 , Paramar4a... ... ... 5(j 

Nyfiynkandali 27 I Plramarsba Sutra ... ... gC 

Nyayamaiijari 21, 28, 35 j Paramartba (aSarriativudin) 23 
NyJyanibandhaprakifa ... 28 | Paramirthika ...95, 150, 177 
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PSraraarthika Satya ••• 95 

Parathasarathi 34 

Paratra Paravabhasa ... *88 

Paravara 70 

Parichchbmnatvra... ... 202 

ParHesha ... ... 80jl40 

Parvatl ... ... 95, 129 

Parivrajaka 211 

Pdiupatabrahmopanishat 136 
Pi5upatadar£ana ... ... 13G 

Pa^upati 130 

Putaajalas...34, 36, 38, 139,140, 
145 

Pat afij ala Yoga Sutras ... Vide 
Yoga Sutras 


Patafijali ... 
Paulkasa ... 
Phalavat ... 
Phalavyapti.. 
Pipl°\ 

Pitta 


36, 139 
... 132 
... 98 
... 208 
... 7G 
... 18G 


Prnbblichandra Diilnliga ... 30 

PrabbaUra ...12, 30, 31, 32, 33, 
34, 38 

Prribbakarls...2G, 30, 33, 47, 

57, 58 

PrabblsapStana m 2G 

PrndbSmv ... 35, 135, 140, 141 
Pradhwamsabb'iva.., ... 54 

Prlgabbiva .. ... ..51,54 

Pr:.jfia ... 154, 159, 195, 198 

Prlji\aka 154 

Prujfilp-aramiU ... . 

Prljratma ,,,134 

Prabaraoapafichikl . ... 30 

PrabMltml . 10, 40, 92, 108 

Prlil ribs Pralayn 17? 

Prnlrita Yakya ... ,.. 7 , 1C 

Prakrit! (in the SirhUiyMlslra) 


"Word or Eipresiion Pago 

135-36 

Prakriti ( in the VedantaSastra ) 
82 

Prakriya ... * 100 

Pralaya 173, 187 

Prama ... 57, 113, 190-91 

Pramajuana .. ... ... 197 

Pramana ... ... ' ... 57 

Praminagata Asambhavana 191 
Pratnanarlja ... ... G1 

Prarajpaka 7 

Pracurita ... ... 12, 57 

Pramatavyau 7 

Pramiti 12, 57 

Pramatri 57 

Prameya 57 

Prameyagata Asambhavana, 191 
... 3-4 
... 165 
... 5 

... 151 
... 201 
... 2G 
... 191 
... 137f 
... 4 

... 7 

... G 

95, 207 
... 177 
8 


Paramparayl 

Prim a * 

Prauinlya 

Prapaficha 

Prapaiichita.. 

PraSastapida 
Prasarhjanam 
Prasthannbkedn ... 

Prastbanatrayi 
PraSnopanishat 
Pratiblusatah 
Pratiblusika ... 

Pratibhasikn Satya.. 
Pmtibandin.. 

Pratibimbatada G7, 93, 9G-97, 
111, 124, 23Gf 
Pratibimbavidin ... GG-67,183 
Pmtichak<aij5ya ... ... G5 

Pratiloma Marriages ... 132 

PratirOpa ... ... ... 05 

Pmtuarndb&na ... ... 19G 

Prltitika 94-95, 121, 122, 150 
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Pratititah . ... 150 Ratnatraya... ... ... 21 

Pratiyogin 54, 207 Ravanabhashyn 26 

Pratyabhijna 93 Rigveda ... 6, ( Hirapyagarbha 

Pratyagatma 99 hymn) 157, (Purusba hymn) 

PratyagrQpa 40 172 

Pratyak£a ... ... 61, 175 Rijuvimala... ... 30 

Pratyefci 5 Relig ions of India by Ho kins 

Pratyudhah 83 137f, 138f 

Praves'a S'ruti 65 Ruchidatta 28 

Prayaga 131 Rupa 64-65, 148 

Prematartamya 85 Rupakalpana 159 

Pukkasa 132 S'abara 30, 33-34 

Puragas ... 157, 164, 21lf S'abda (a means of proof or 

Purusha ... (in the Saiiikhya- knowledge) ... 61,175 

6astra ) 35, 36, 135-36, 140 S'abdavritti 12 

Purusha ( in the Vedanta^Sstra ) S'abdl Bhavana ... 143-44 

* 75 Sadananda Vyasa * 40 

Purushasukta 172 Sadananda Yati 40 

Purushottama Saraswati 2, 3, 4, S'addar^anasamuchchaya 26, 34 
5, 12, 14, 17, 48, 49, 61, 68, Saddharmapundarika 24 

77-78, 80, 87, 96, 100, 119, Sadhana 144, 199-200 

‘ 133, 147, 157, 162,165,170, Sadhwi 100 

186, 191, 192, 197,207,211 Sfidhya 144 

Purvamimanaa Sutras or Dar^ana Sadyomukti 199 

2G, 27, 30, 31,138, 143 Sakalyavaikalya 85 

PGrvapakga 142 Sakamyakarma ... ... 31 

Putreshti ... 131 Safe4adaparok£at 75 

Radhamohana ... ••• 23 Sak^at ... ... ... 3-4 

Raga,(in the YogaSastra) 139-40 j Sabiatkararthara ... ... 117 

Raghunatha. ... ••• 40 Sak£atkari Bhratna.. 116—17 

Raghunatha S ; iromani ... 29 Sak4I.. 89-90, 160, 200, 201 

Raja 35 Sabsichaitanya ...91, 185, 199 

Rama* 2 Sak4isak4yanvayavyatireka 192,* 

Ramajna S'arma Pandeya 193 _ 194 

Ramakriahna Bhatta - 34 S'akhvada n 

Ramakrisbnadhwarlodra ... 40 Salila ... ... 206 

Ranunujiya Vishpavas 39, 138 S'alInatha_Mi4ra 30 

RamapurYatapmynpanisbat. 7 S'amadamadisadhanosampat 199 

RamotlaraUpinyupanishat.. 7 Samadbi- 13 
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Siddhantabindu ... 1,41,135 S'uddha Jiva and Brahma.. °S 
Siddhantachandrika ... 34 Sudhiyah ... ... 211 

Siddhantalega ... 40 Sugata ... ... ... 22 

Siddhasena Diwakara ... 30 S'uka 95-96; 113 

SiddhiBadhaba 187 S'ukadi 95-96 

Siddhwyakhya ... ... 4*0 Suks'ma S'arira 157 

S'ikbamani ... 40 Summary (PP. 1-4) 6, (lo-si) 

s «nan 65 53, (im») 73, 

Slfcopanishafc 6 80, (rr-r*) 84 , 

S'iva 95 RR) 96-97, 300-01, 

S'ivadifcya 29 (*»-U) 106-07, (*v-^v) 110, 

Skandopanishafc 6 (V»4H)llfi*I6, 122, 

S'lokavarttika 34 (m*-mv) 160, 170-71, 

Srnaranopapatti 9 j 1 72 - 73 , 185- 

Smritirfipa 87 86 , (sv«») 193-94 

Smritiis 21lf Sunyavada 22 

Smritisarix^ayaviparyayah .. 189 Sunyavudins ... 22-23, 46 
S'oka ... ... 70, 132 SuresVaricharya ...40, 86, 89 , 

Somanatha 34 108, 197, 210 

Somas'arma 26 Susiks'itas ... • ... 21 

SomesVara 34 Susbupti 10-11, 186-87, 197, 198 

Sphatika 63 Sushuptisushupti 197 

S'ramana 133 Sushuptiswapna 197 

S'ravaga 83, 95, 130, 191, 200 , Sushuptyavasth.i ...186, 193 94, 

* 7l£ 195 

SVaraijamananadi ... ••• Sushaptyekasiddha 56,123 

S'rldhara Sutra ... ' 210 

S'rfHarsha ... - 40 Siradbyayavidhi 143 

S'rl Krishna 2, 38, 128-29, 130, Strap™ - 176, 197 , 198 

137, 200 S>rapn.id/iy.i c a 1 70 


S'rimalas jmbaniid a.. 
S'ringeri ... 

Srishtyadi S'roti — 

S'rivatsacharya ... 
Stljaviraviida 
Sthunrmikhanana NpP 

Sucliarita Mte'ro 
Suchajanti 


24 j Sirapnnka 

40 ! Strapnaswapna ... 
g StratahsidilbabliivJt 


27 StrnrikarasaL's'itwa 
04 SVrtakctn... ... 7 t 

133 ■ SVctambaras ... 

34 , SVctasVntnropaniiJnl 
70 Syadelat ... 


... 154 
... 197 
... £04 
... 58 
141, 169 
... 25 


... 125 
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Word or Erpr&sjon Pa^e Word or Expression - Pago 

Syadvadamaujarl 26 Tirthankaras ... ... 137 

Systems of Buddhistic Thought Tiryagadi Sthavarantam 171-72 

25 Tridandins 137-38 

TadXtmyabhava ... ..• 54 Triputipratyaksfavada ••• 32 

Tadatrnyadhyjsa ... ... 123 Triputipratyaks'avadin ... 12 

Tadgmja Samvijuana Bahuvrihi Trivritkaraija ...168, 170-71 
2 Tuchchbatwa ... ... 202 


Taijasa ... 154, 186, 

198 Tnkaram Tatyi 

... G 

Taittirlya Samhita 

143 Tulavidya ... 

177, 207 

Taittiriyopanishat... 7 , 141, 

170 Taptika 

... 34 

Takakusu 

25 Turly a 

154, 200 

Tannutrls 

13C Twampadartha 

19-20 

Tantraratna 

34 Uchclutana 

... 131 

Tantravarttikn 

34 XJdana ... 

... 1C5 

Tapa<yi 

132 Udaruh ... 

... 211 

Tarka 

191 Udayana ... 

27, 28 

Tarkabbasha 

29 Uddalaknr ... 

7, 141, 1C9 

Tarkarahasyadipika 

21 Uddyotakara 

28, 30 

Tarkasamgraba 

29 Umaivvati ... 

20, SO 

Tatkikaraksa 

29 Upabrimhita > 

... 25 

Tlrktkas or Naiyayikas 11 

,2G, Upade&karaija 

... 151 


27*29, 29f, 30,33,38, 49, 57, Upadesakarma 15X 

5B,78, 120, ISO, 140, 145 Upadciakriyu 151 

Tathahi 71 UpadhivnSitwa ... ... 101 

Tatpadartha . 19 Upala^anfyani 131 

Titparya^kipiria'uddhi ... 28 Upamina Gl, 175 

Tatpurusha (Shashti) ... 2 UpaiQarda 152 

TnltollcUia ... ... 188 Upanisbad Bhisbyas ... 7 

TaUrrabhlta 83 TJpanishad«i‘ G-7 

TattsrnchintJma^i ... 11,12,29 UptiSana ... 138, 142, 198 

Taltwadlpana 40 Upaskirn 2G 

TaUwadlpika 40 Upasthiti 1C 

T&ttTrtrthadhigamn-nitra ... 2G Upavnrsim 30 

TaUvAHAmisa 35 Utpa$ya 1G5 

TaUTravaVuradl 37 UtUmidhikiirin ”. 3 

Tcjohanr.laitn 1G9 Uttarah ... ... ... 177 

Trjomayalwa S'rati ... ICS UtUra (in an Adhikampa) 142 

114. ISSf UtUramlmlGCi 143 

Ti ^ TifU 21 Utta ra <aiLla 22 
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Word or Expression Saga Word or Expression p sg( f 

Uttarasamkhyn 34 Vatsyayana ... 27, 28 

Uttejaka 112 Ydyapurapa ... 26 

Vuchaspati Mifra 28, 35, 36, 37, Ved.Tntakalpalatikii 100, 193, 


40, 93, 108, 153, 170 194, 200, $01 

Vachaspatya... Vide BhSmati Vedantnmahuvflkya ... 6-7 

Vachyartha 8-9 Vedanta Maxims by Jacob. 144 

VSchyarfchabhedavabhasa... 14 Vedantanobulatarka ... 192 

Yudin 43 Vedantaparibbusha 

Vudivipratipatti 17 Vcdantas 

Yugavishayatwa 207 Yed.lntasara 

Viigdhenu 138 Vedantas'ustra ... 

Vaibhus'ikus ... 23,24 Vedantavichura ... 

Ynirugya ... ... ... 199 Veda Vyasn 

Vnis'eshikAs 26-27, 33, 37. 38f Vibbramahetu ... 

47, 49, 57, 58, 59 Vichfira 

Vais'eshika Sutras 26 Vicbitrativa 


207 Yedantasara 
138 Vedantas'ustra 
23 24 Vedantavichara 
... 190 Ved “ V J 3, “ 


VoiAshika Stttras 26 I Viehitratna C; 

Vaishnavaiiimanyab ... 201 j ^ r '<!!ii ^ ... 139,14. 

Vaiyisika 2 VHhiAahattr* 14: 

Vojjinuttnkus ... 23, 22f VMMv3kya 14. 

Vsmadova 113 Vidhinwfca 34 

Varadaraja 29 VidyjbhQikaqa ... 28,30 

Vardbamfina 23 Vidyaranya 40 

VardhamJna Mab.lvira ... 25 Vidyi«*gara 40 

Vordhamuncndu 28 Vij«namaya ... ... 73 

Varn'ih ... 126-27 Vijnlna BhiU'u ... 35, 36, 37 

Varnii3'ramacb.lradkanalh. i;7, Vijaaaam.ltri,iddl,; ... 24 

128 j VijUinapnila 151 

’ YurttikaUra. 99, 150, ICO, 23Cf 1-VijfiJta ... , 209 

Varltikamrita ... Tirfa Virttika Vikalpa 71 

of Surca'wara iki/cpa ... ... ... 102 

Virttika (on UioP.M. Satraa) 30 Vika'cpaa'akti ... 09,83 

Varttika of Surcawara. 80, 119, Vimalallrti 24 

157, 20C, 210 Vinls'i* 50 

Vflrltikn of UddyotnkAra 2S, 30 Vinls'itwa > ... ^ 50 

VaJlUraps 131 . Yiplkah (in th* Yi~w'.i<{ rs ) 1 40 

1?" VipMlwIUranX ... 3-4,101 

Va»iupra« »dhili ... ■ ... Ill \ «r-** ... ... 171,172 

Vftsmmtw 22 Viri\ Tcwh* I 72 

Vwubxcdha ... 23,24 Way* (ia »n AdLikjtnr,*) 142 


40, 105 
... 6-7 
... 40 
3 

... 191 
... 95 
... G3 
... 17 
... 63 
138, 144 
... 142 
... 144 
... 34 
28, 30 
... 40 
... 40 
... 75 
35, 36, 37 
... 24 
... 151 
... 209 
... 71 
... 102 
G9, £3 
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Vis'eshanavis'eshyabhava... 15 Yog a Sutras ... ... 37 

Vis'esbavas'yakabhashya ... 26 Yyatireka(a figure of speech) 210 

Vishaya (in an Adhikarana) 142 Yyatireka (in the Vedanta- 

Yis'isManubhuti 146 s'astra) ... 131, 191 

Yis'nddhltmakatTva ... 146 Yyivahiirika 95, 121, 122, 150 
Yis'wa ...154,172, 175-76, 198 Yyavaharika Satya ... 177 

YisVamaya 83 Vyiivrittatwa ... 192, 194 

Yis'wanatha ... ... 28 Vyomavati ... ... 26 

YisVanathavritti ... ... 28 Yyomes'waracharya. ... 26 

Vis'wes'wara Saras wati 2,3, 213f Vyatpatti 99 

YitthaWopIdhyayi ... 40 Wilson 138 

Yivarana... Vide Pafichapadiku- Yadavacharya 29 

vivarana Yajna ( Jyotishtoma and others) 

Vivaranabhavaprakls'iLl ... 40 131 

Vivaranakara 92, 155, ICO, 236f YajCavalkya ... Cl, G2, 130 
Yivaranaprameyasamgraha 40 Yajnavalkya Smriti 61, 186 

Yivechayantu 211 Yajurveda 6 

ViveW 4, 199 Yas'omitra 24 

Vivekabuddhi 199 Yauktikajaana 117 

Yivekachudumam ... 4,5,199 Yoga 130, 243f 

Viyadadbikaraga Nyaya ... 168 Yogricharabhumis'astra ... 23 
Yritti 12, 105, 107, 108-09, 110, Yogachlras or Yogach&ra Baud- 
111, 112, 113, 115, 116,190, dhas ... 22, 24,77, 146 

235f Yoga SutraB or Siltras of P&tafi- 

YrUtijOina 107 jali 13, 36,37, 128, 139, 140f 

Vyabbicbaritwa 50 Yogararttika S7 

Vyamoha ... ... ... 19G Yogavis'ishthn Rimaynna. 197 

Vyana ... 165 Yojoafc 83 

YySsa Fide Bidariyana VyJLsa Yuktayah 76 

Vyisa (commentator of the Yupa 8 



Alphabetical Index of Works Consulted and Referred to. 


N, 8 . — The name? here are arranged on the same principle as those in the 
similar Index to the Notes. 

Name of (hi YTorL Name oftht Publisher, Year of 

Publication. 


1917 


1893 


1024 


Advaitaratnaraks'anam with an 
Introduction in Sanskrit by Nirnaya Sagar Press, 

Anant Krishna S'ilstri. Bombay. 

Advaitasiddhi with Laghuchan- Advaitamaiijari Series, 
driks. Kumbhakonam. 

AdVaitasiddhi with Saralil, a 
Com. in Hindi and an Intro- 
duction in the same language. Gujrati Press, Bombay. 

Age of Madbusudana Sara- 
awatl, A Note on, by K. T. Bombay Branch of the 
Telan- ; Journal of the B. B. Boyal Asiatic Society, 

•E. A. S. Vol. X. No. XXX, Bombay, 
pp. 36S-7r. 

Amarakosha with Samka'ipta* Nimaya SSgar Press, 
niakes'wari. Bombay. 

Snandamandakinl. Kavynmila Series, Dwi- 

tlya Guchchha ; In iri?aya 
Sagar Press, Bombay. 188G 

Annals of the Bhiindarkflr Ori- 
ental Eesearch Institute, Journal Department, B. 

Vole. VIII, IX, XI & XIII. O. E. I., Pooaa. 

Aparoks'finubhuti of S'antaro 

edited with other minor works 

by Pandit Nathuram S'anuS Sanatan Dharmaprasa- 
J .... .-.t- ar»n.foi A tune- 


1927 


1928-31 


rat AfandaJ, 
dabad. 


under the caption “Aa'tSdas'a 
Ratno n . 

Apte’a Practical Sanskrit-Eng- 
V . Poona, 

lisk Dictionary, 

Arthasamgraha of LaugSksi _ «. 

Bh5,k.ra with an English ShMta‘CoM«S' 
Translation by Dr. Thebaut. »»"«• 

3S 


1014 



098 ALPHABETICAL 1SDE5 OF WORKS 

Kami ef the I TorA. Kami if < l » TtMtiher. 


Year cf 
jPutlicctfion. 


Aahi avikriti vivriti by Madlm- 
sQdaua Muni with a Com. 

by SatyavrataBhatt&charya. 

BhagawadgitS with GudhSr- 
tbadlpika and Sabodhinl. 
Bhagawadgita with S'ankara- 
bh&shya and tho Com. of 
Auandagiri and ParmJrtha- 
prapS. 

Bhagawata Buraia. 


Satyatantw Press, 

Calcutta. S. 1811 

Anandafi'rama Sanskrit 
Series/ Poona. 


Jagad-H»techchhu Press, 

Poona- 188G 

Nimaya Sugar Press, 

Bomb a J"- 

'K'ityas\< ar ’npa' T Dninnra- 

cbari of Vrindavana. S. 1855 


Bbaktiras5yanam of Madhusu- 
dana Saraswati with a Com. 
on UlISLsa I by the author and 

on UllasasII & III by Damo- Acbyut GrantbamSlS, 
dar S'&stri with an Intro- Dwitiy a Pusbpa, 
duction in Sanskrit. Benaf e3 - * S. 19S4 

Brabmaafctra with Sarlrokabha- 
sbya and theComm. of V&cha- 
spati, Amalananda and Ap- 
paya Diksfit and an Intro- 
duction in Sanskrit by Ananfc Nirnay^ Sugar Press, 

Krishna S'astri, Bombay- 1917 

Brahmaautras, An English 

Translation of, by Dr. Sacred Books of the East 
Thebaut. * Serie 3 - 

Brihaduranyaka-bhaahya-vurt- Anand5^ rama Sanskrit 

tika by Sures'waracharya. Serie s > Poona. 

Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS. 

Bengal, Part IV by Dr. R. 

L. Mitra. (Notices of Sans. 

MSS ) ... ■ 

Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS., 

Indian P hilosophical Systems 
by Pjfczgerald Bell . (An 
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Name of the Work 

Index to the Bibliography 
of the Indian Philosophical 
Systems ) 

Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS, 
India Office, Part IV. 
Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS, 
Mysore aud Coorg by Lewis 
Bice 

Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS , 
Baghunath Temple Library, 
Jammu by Dr M A Stem 
Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS 
Sanskrit College, Benares 
Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS, 
Triennial, Government MSS 
Library, Madras. ( Several 
Volumes ) 

Catalogus Catalogorum by 
Theodor Aufrecht Vols I, II 
and III 

Baks'mamurtistotra of S'ankara 
Paks'inamurtistotra vurttika of 
Sures* wara 


N me of the Publisher Year of 
Publication 



Caudapadakanka Vide Mandu- 
kyopamsbat 

Hanllla by Vopadeva with the 
Vyakhj a of Madhusudana 
Saras wati with an Introduc- 
tion in Sanskrit by Pandit 
Is'n arachandra 


Calcutta Oriental Series 


History of Indian Literature 
by Dr IT Wmternitr.VoJ I, 
English Translation of, h} 

Mrs S Ketkar 
History of Indian Philosophy 
by Das Gupta. 


Calcntta Unirersitj 


1920 


1927 
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Name of the Work, 


Name of the Publisher, 


Year of 
Publication, 


1900 


History of Indian Philosophy by 

Radhakrishnan , V oh. I & II. 

History of Sanskrit Literature William Heinemann, 
by A. Macdonell. London. 

History of Sanskrit Poetics 

by P. V. Kane. The Author, Bombay 

Index to the Bibliography of 
the Indian Philosophical Sys- 
tems by Fitzgerald Hall. 

Vide Catalogue of Sanskrit 

MSS. 

I£warapratipattipraka£a by Ma- Trivendrum Sanskrit 

dhusadana Saraswatl. Series. 1921 

Jlvanmuktiyiveka by Vidya- Anandas'rama Sanskrib 

ranya. Series, Poona. S. 1811 

Khandnnakhandakh&dyabyS'rl Sanskrit College, Cal- 
Harsha. cutta. 1905 

Krishijakutuhala Natalia, MS. Sanskrit Library, 

No. 1629. . Baroda. 

Mahimnastotra of Pushpadanta 

ivith the Com. of Madhusu- Nirnaya Sagar Press, 
dana Saraswatl. Bombay. 1922 

Mandukyopanishat with the 
Karika ofGaudapada and the 

Bhashya of S'ankara on Anandas'rama Sanskrit 

the latter Series, Poona. 

Mxnusaiiiii trith & Gajrsii 
Translation and Notes by 
S'astri Nathuram Haris'an- 

kara and Pandit Prinjivan Gujrati Printing Press, 

Harihar. Bombay. 1906 

Notices of Sanskrit MSS., Vo). 

IV jBengal by Dr.R.L.Mitra. 

Vide Catalogue of Sanskrit 

MSS. 


.S. 1711 



alphabetical n*LEr op works 3P2 

* am ./ a. Work Kmc of rul!u ^ r<ar e/ 

Organization of the Sannyisis 
of the Vedanta by J, N. Par- 
quhar; Journal of the Boyal 
Asiatic Society, London, Royal Asiatic Society 
pp. 479-8G. London. 

Paficliadas'i with the Com. of Nirnaya Sagar Press, ’ 
Ramnkrishpa. Bombay. 1020 

Panchlkarapa of Sankara. 

Rrasthanabheda of Madhusu- Xhadga Vills Press, 
dana Saraswatl. BSnkipnr. 

Prasthflnabheda of MadhnaQ* 
dana SaraswatT. Yap! Vilasa Press. 

Rurramlmaftsadars'ana. Nirpaya Sigar Press, 

Bombay. S. 19C0 

PQrvamlmSfisa System, A Brief 
Sketch of, by P. V. Kane. The Author, Bombay. 1924 
•R'gveda, Hymns from, by Peter 
P cterson, revised and enlarged 

by S. B. Bhindarkar. Bombay Sanskrit Series. 1905 

Samhs'epas'urlraka with Slra- 
BariigraIm,aCom. by Madhn* 
sQdana Saraswat!, Vols. I 

4: IX. Kirt Sin«Lrit Series. 1921 

S’SndilyasQtra edited by Co well. 

S'ankarabhilsliyA on the Bnh- 

masQtras. Vide BrahmasOtras. ...... 

S'lrvadars'nnasamgraha by AnandlsVama SiniLril 

M(<Ih»a. Smt '- Vc0!l '- 

Statradarpansm by Am.!-* 

nnnda. Viol V.U.. P m .. 15u 

S'istrndlpiU brFinth*»*n*tbj 

MlVnnlli a Com bylUmv CI..M E.-.lri, 
hrishya. . T' . i,M 

Siddtontabmdo, T«t cf j'r’-''*’ 

IVf**. Briny. 
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Aatne 'of the Work. . ' ” Same of the Pullither. -Year of 

, * Publication. 

Siddhantabindu, Text of. Babu Gowinda Das 

Gupta, Benares. S. 1944 
„ „ Mysore Government Ori- " 1 

ental Series, 'Bangalore. 1899 
' ' „ Translation of, ' ' 

with an Intro- . . 

- deletion' by P. - 

M» Modi ofSa- 

maldas College, * * 

Bhavanagar and ; 

a Foreword by ■ ' • * f 

Dr. Zimmer- Aryasudharata Press, 

mann. , -Baroda. . < - 1929' 


„• ; With Bindaprapata, 
and an Introduction 
in Sanskrit by Mm. 
V isudev S'astrl Abh- 
yankar. 

, - „ With Laghuvyakh- 

ya and Bindusarhdi- 
pana. Comm, by Ns- 
rSyana Tirtha and 
. , Parusbottama Sara- 

swatl respectively, 
edited by Mahadev 
Gangadhar Bakre. 

■ ,, With Laghavyakli- 
ya and Nyayaratna- 
vall,the latter, a Com. 
by Brabmananda 
Saraswati. 


Government' Oriental Se- 
ries, Class A., Poona. 1928 


News (Gujrati) Printing 

Press, Bombay. . 1929 


Kus'i Sanskrit Series, 

Benares. S. 1985 


„ With Nyayaratna- Advaita Mafijarl-Serics, 

vail. Kumbhakopam. 1893 

Siddbantales'asaxhgraha of Ap- 
pay a Diks'it with a Com. by 
Swayaxhprakas'inanda Sa- 

raswatl. 1894 



aephabitiml index or works 

Same »/ the r<rf a- , , 

S raa 0/ lh, Publither. 


1901 


1900 


1915 


Tarkasariigraha, a work of t&e 
Vais'eshika school edited by 
Mehendale. 

Tattwadipanam by Akhanda- 
nanda Mum Benares Sanskrit Series, 

•tattwakaumudi by Viehaspati 

mtnTiu 7 Dr w Ga "=" a - TtosophiealPublication 

nath Jha With an English Fund, Bombay. 

■ translation. 

TattwapradipikS of Chitsukha. 

chSrya with a coin, by Pra- Nirnaya Sagnr Press 
r y^&rupa. Bombay. 

Epanishads, A Collection of 108 
(• 109), together with the S'an- Tattwavivechak Press 
tipatha of the Principal Ten. Bombay. jg. ? 

Upanishads, A Collection of 
28 consisting of the Isa and Nirnaya Sugar Press, 
other Principle Ones. Bombay. ’ 

Upanishads, Translation of, 
with Introductions andNotes SacrcdBooksof thoEast 
by Max Muller, Series, Vote. I & XV. 

VediintakalpalntikS of Madliu- 
fiudana Saraswati with an 
Introduction in Sanskrit by Princess of Wales Saras. 

Ramajfiya S'arma Pundey. wati Bhu van Text Series. 1020 

"^eduntasara of Sadunanda with 
the Comm, of NrisimbaSara- 
awatl and Bamatlrtba, edited 

with an Introduction in Nirnaya Sugar Press, 

English by CoJ. Jacob. Bombay. 1925 

^ivekachudumaqi of S'ankara, 
edited along with other minor 
works by Pandit Natborlm Sanltira Dhannapra- 
S'anEu under th8 caption Sank Manual, 

"AahtSdas'a Batno”. medabad. jjjj 

Viraranaprameyaaariigraba by Tcianagram Sarukrit 
Vidyarapya. Sane, Bonarca. le „ 


S03 

. Tear of 
Tullicalion. 


mo 
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' ifams of the Fori. Kame of the Publisher. Tear of 

Publication. 

Yajuav alky asmriti with Mita* Vyankates'wara Pres3, 

Va'ari. Bombay. 1900 

Yajurv eda Samhita(Taittiriya) * 

Yajurreda Samhita (Yajasawi* 
yi) with the Bhashyas of Nirnaya Sagar Press, 

Uvata and Mahidhara. Bombay. 1912 

Yogas utras of Patafjjali with 
the' Bhaahya of "Vy5sa, the 

TikS, of Vachaapati and the Snandas'rama Sanskrit 
Yritti of Bhojadeva. Series, Poona. 1919 

N. B —I liftTe not been able to mention the name of the publisher or the 
year of publication or both iq the case of some of the works because they were 
not before me when this list was prepared. 



List of Corrections (English Section). 


Page. 

Line. 

Printed Beading. 

Correct Reading. 

2 

9 

profonnded 

propounded 

8 

4 

•Til TOlfcT 


25 

3 

S'ankar’s Bhashya 

S'anknra’s 

Bh5shya. 

27 

4 

the figure 2 over the 
word ‘philosophy’ 

the figure 1 

34 

21 

PP. 12-13 supra 

PP. 81-33 

supra 

40 

20 

S'rihars'a 

S'rl Harsha 

43 

31 

admissions 

admission 

59 

2 

its 

his 

65 

17 


forarapftfinn 

79 

16 

wish 

lovo 

94 

last 

based npon knowled- 
ge derived from the 
means of proof. 

based npon 
imagination. 

105 

1 

ths 

the 

108 

16 

no 

one 

140 

27 

Pmdb&na 

Pradhana 

141 

8 (foot-nota 2) 


154 

23 

9^ 

tW 

ICO 

25 

it 

him 

164 

13 



165 

11 

'3^1'OJ 


186 

10 



191 

14 



223 

21 

Pratiblmba-vlda 

Pratibimba* 

vida 

225 

4 

would cannot be 

would not be 

27foot-notel 

the figure 2 

tho figure 1 

528 

3 line 3 

bale 

had and add at 


the end of 


39 
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LIST OF CORRECTIONS 


Togo. 

Line, 

5 Printed Reading, 

Correct Reading. 

' 

• • -5 

‘ 

. however the 
note on tbb 
expression at 
p. 85 supra. 

251 foot-note l lino 1 

Serie 

Series 


' 4 

M II II “ 

cause’s , 

cause, u 

270 

» 3 „ 4 

founp , 

found 

1G 

lino 23 insert tlio word ‘tho’ after tha word '‘by*. 

8? 

„ 10 „ 

't, 'tf 

‘referred’. 

16G ( 

„ . 32 „ 

„ 'that’ hefore 

,‘the*. , , 

2G2 

ii 11 » 

t, the , 

‘statement*. 

95 

it •* ii 

t, oryrdllto after , 

SlfckjiRn). . , 

101 

„ S5 .. 

words *ia concerned’, before the word ‘they’. 
„ *Soe also the foot-note at p. 27S 1 ' 

207 

„ s* .. 




at the end. 

211 

foot-no to l lino 5 add tlio word ' *o? 

after the word ( p^\ 

35 

bat lino 

delete , ,i « ‘that'. 

95 

2nd „ 

„ the word3 

or*. 

US 

foot-note 2 

. ,» the whole. 


535 

bonding, 

insert „ “of the sense” between 


• j the words “Determina- 

1 tiotl” and "of”. 

147 last but 1 line, „ „ "sR*r: here means” after—, 

150 lines 27-2$ delete the portion of the sentence commencing ' 

from 'where*. 

2SI for the first line and the second npto the word 'eyes* 
fihifit-k'f; — ‘'This itself is the bondage of the Self that it 
appears as invoked in worldly phenomena”. 

StS |»il * on the word ‘castes’ in line S and odd the folio win"' 
foot-note;— 'The word has been 
translat ed here according 
to the csnal practice. See 
however tbs cote thereon 
at pp. 125-27 i*-pn*. * 




SELECT OPINIONS 


Sylvain Levi * The Gaekwad’s Series is standing 
at the head of the many collections now pub- 
lished in India. 

Asiatic Review, London It is one of the best 
series issued in the East as regards the get up of 
the individual volumes as well as the able 
editorship of the series and separate works. 

Presidential Address, Patna Session of the Oriental 
Conference : Work of the same class is being 
done in Mysore, Travancorc, Kashmir, Benares, 
and elsewhere, but the organisation at Baroda 
appears to lead. 

Indian Art and Letters. London • The scientific 
publications known as the Oriental Series 
of the Maharaja Gaehwar are known to and 
highly valued by scholars in all parts of the 
world. 

Journal ot the Royal Asiatic Society, London. 
Thanks to enlightened patronage and vigor- 
ous management the GaehteatVt. Oriental 
Sene', is going trom strength to strength. 

Sir Jadunath Sarkar, Kt. The valuable Indian 
histories included in the Gaik,catl', On - 
eatal .Set its will stand as an enduring 
monument to the enlightened liberality of 
the Ruler of Uarodn and the wisdom of his 




GAEKWAEjfS ORIENTAL SERIES 


Critical editions of unpnnted and original works of Oriental 
Literature, edited by competent scholars and published 
by the Oriental Institute, Baroda 

I BOOKS PUBLISHED 

1 Kavvamimamsa a work on poetics by Rajasekhira 

(880-920 AD) edited by C D Dalai and R Ananta 
kriahna Sastry 1916 Reissued 19^-t °—i 

This book has been set as a text book b j severed Unnersihes including 
Benares Bombay and Patna 

2 Naranarayanamndn a poem on the Paur into story of 

Arjuna and Ivrsnas rambles on Mount Girnar by Vas 
tupali Munster of lung \ Iradliavala of Dholka com 
posed between Sam vat 1277 and 1287 t e AD 1221 
and 1231 edited by 0 D Dalai and R Anantahnshna 
Sastry 1916 Out of print 

3 Tarkasangtaha a work on Philosoph} (refutation Of 

Vaisesika theory of atomic creation) bj Anandaj mna 
or Anandagiri the famous commentators on Sankara 
carjas Bhasyas who flourished m the latter half of 
the 13th centur} edited by T M Tnpathi 1917 Out of print 

4 Parthaparahrama a drama describing \rjunae re 

cover} of the cows of King Virata by Prahladanadeva 
the founder of Pilanpur and the }ounger brother of 
the ParamSra king of Chandra vatl (a state in MSrwfir) 
and a feudatory of tho Ling3 of Guzerat who was a 
\ uvarsja m Sam vat 12"!) or A D 1104 edited by 
C D Dalai 1917 Out of print 

5 Itastraudhavamsa an historical poem (Mahakavja) 

describing the histoiy of the Bignlas of Mav uragin 
from Rastraudha king of Kanauj an 1 tho originator 
of the dvnast} to \nrnnna ^blh of Ma\ iragin bj 
Rudra Ivon composed in Saka 151h or A D 159C 
edited b\ Pandit Imbar krtshnamaehan, a with Intro 
duction b\ C D DaLa! l’H" I 12 

C LinganuSasana on Grammar b\ \amana who lived 
between the last quarter of tho ‘’th Centura and the 
first quarter of tho 9th centurv edited b) C D 
Dalai 191S 0 8 

7 \ flsantna ilnsa an httoncal poem (MaMk4v}a) de 

scribing tie life of \astnjvlja and the Jmtory of 
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Onzerat by BslachandrasSn (from Modhenka or 
Modhere m Ka.li Prant, Batoda State), contempon. 
o! Vaatupala eomposed alter hi, death lot hBaon ir 
Samvat 1296 (A D 1240) edited by C D Dalai, 10 w 

8 Rupakasatkam • six dramas byVatsaraja, mmjter ol 

Paramardideva of Kfthnjara who lived * 

-> n d half of the 12th and the 1st quarter of 13th cen o 
tmy edited by C D Dalai, 1918 

9 Mohaparaiaya • an allegorical drama describing the 

overcoming of King Moha (Temptation), or the 
sion of Kumarapsla the Chalukya Kmg of Guzerat, 
to Jainism, by Yasahpaia an officer of King Ajaya 
deva son of Kumarapala, who reigned from A 
to 1232 edited bv Slum Chaturvij ay a] i with lntroduc 
tion and Appendices by C D Dalai 1918 

10 Hammiramadamardana : a drama glorifying the two 

brothers, Vastupala and Tejahpila, and their King V Ira 
dhavala of Dholka, by Jay asimUasun, pupil of vira 
sun and an Acirya of the temple of Muniauvrata 
at Broach, composed between Samvat 1276 and l-ob 
or A D 1220 and 1239 edited by C D Dalai, 1920 

11 Udayasundarlkatha . a romanco (Campu, m prose and 

poetry ) by Soddbala, a contemporary of and patronised 
by the three brothers, Chchittaraja Nagirjuna, and 
Mummumraia, successive rulers of Konkan, composed 
between AD 1020 and 1050 edited by C D Dalai 
and Pandit Embar Knshn&machary a, 1920 

12 Mahavidyavfdambana a work on Nyn> a Philosophy, 

by Bhatta YAdlndra who lived about AD 1210 to 
1274 edited by M R Telang, 1920 

13 Praclnagurjarakavysangraha a collection of old 

Guzerati poems dating from 12th to 15th centimes 
A D edited by C D Dalai, 1920 

14 Kumaropalapratlbodha . a biographical work in 

Prskrta, by Somaprabbachnrya composed in Samvat 
1241 or A D 1195 edited by Muni Jinavijasap, 1920 
l r i Gnnakjrlka ■ a work on Fhilosopht (Pasupata School), 
by Bh4sarvajfla who lived in the 2nd half of tho 10th 
century edited l» C D Dalai 1921 
10 SaAgJtamakaranda • a work on Music, bs N Art da 
edited by M R Telang 1920 
17 Kasindriicirya List lot of Sanskrit works m the 
collection of KavlndrfcArva a Benares Pandit (1050 
AD) edited b\ It Anantakn-'hna Miastry, with a 
foreword bt Dr Ganganatlia Jha 1921 
IS VuruhagrhyjsOtra ' \edic ntual (domestic) of the 
\ajurveda edited by Dr It Sliamasasirv, 1920 
19 Lekhapaddhatl . & collection of models of state anil pn 
♦ate documents, dating from Stb to 1 5th centuries A D 


1- 4 

2- 0 


0-12 

O-10 
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edited by C D Dalai and G K Shrigondekar, 

1925 2 0 

20 Bhavisayattakaha or Pancamikaha a romance in 

Apabhramsa language, by Dhanapala ( circa 12th cen 
tury) edited by C D Dalai and Dr P D Gune 1923 6-0 

21 A Descriptive Catalogue of the Palm -leaf and Im- 

portant Paper MSS in the Bhandars at Jessal- 
mere, compiled by C D Dalai and edited by Pandit 
L B Gandhi 1923 3-4 

22 Parasuramakalpasutra a work on Tantra with com 

mentary bj Rnmesvara edited by A Mahadeva 
Sastry, B A 1923 Out of print 

23 Nityotsava a supplement to the Parasuramakalpasutra 

by Umanandanatha edited by A Mahadeva Sastrj, 

B A , 1923 Second revised edition by Swami Tirvik 
rama Tirtha 1930 5-0 


24 Tantrarabasya a work on the Prabhakara School 

of Purvamlmamsa by Rxmanujacaiya edited by Dr 
R Shamasastry 1923 1-8 

25 32 Samarangana a work oil architecture town 

planning and engineering bj king Bhoja of Dbara 
(1.1th century) edited by Mahamahopadhyaya T 
Ganapati Shastn PhD Illustrated 2vols 1921 1925 10 0 

20, 41 Sadhanamala a Buddhist Tantnc text of rituals 
dated 1165 AD, consisting of 312 small works com 
posed by distinguished writers edited bv Beno\ tosh 
Bhattacharyy a, M A PhD Illustrated 2vols 1925 
1928 14 n 

27 A Descriptive Catalogue of MSS in the Centra! 

Library, Baroda compiled by G K Shrigondekar 
M A , and K S Ramaswami Shastn with a Preface 
byB Bhattacharyja PhD in 12 vols , vol I (Veda, 
Vedalaksana, and Upam ads) 1925 6-0 

28 Manasollasa or Abhllasitlrthaclntamanl • an enc> 

clopfedic work treating of one hundred different topics 
connected with the Roval household and the Royal 
court, bj Somesvaradova a Chalukja king of the 1 2th 
centurj edited by G K Shngondekar 51 A 3 v ols , 
vol I, 1025 --1- 

29 Nalai ilasa . a drama b\ RUmachandrasun pupil of 

Hemachandrasiln describing the Paurimka atorv of 
Xala and Damaj anti edited bv G K Shrigondekar 
51 . A , and L B Gandhi 192G 2-4 

30, 31 Tattvasangraha a Buddhist philosophical work 
of the Sth centurv bv Stntarakwta a Professor at 
XShnd* with Panpkrt (commentary) bv his disciple 
Kamalastla, also a Professor at \ahndt edited bv 
Pandit Erabar Kn«hn&mSeh i trva with a Foreword 
bv B Bhattacharvja, MA , Ph D , 2 vols , 1920 . «|-o 



13 34 Mlrat-l Ahitndi 1j All Jtahanimnd Khan the 
last Moghul Dcwan of Gujarat edited in the original 
Persian bj Syed Nawab All M A Profit --or of Persian 
Baroda College, 2 vols illustrated I92G 1928 19 8 

35 Mannvagrhyasutn a worl on Vcdic ritual (domestic) 
of the Yajurveda with the Bliasya of Astsvakra 
edited with an introduction in t \inshnt hv Pandit 
Rnraakmhna Hnrbliaji Sastn with a Preface hj Prof 
B C Lcle 1928 5 0 


30 Natyasastrn of Bharat a with the commentary of 
Abhinavagupta of Kashmir edited bv M Ramaknshna 
Kavi M A 4 vols vol I illustrated 1028 


37 Apabhramsakavyatraji consisting of three works 
the C&rcari Upade*arasnyana and Iv&lisvar ipakulvka 
by Jmadatta Sun (12th century) with commentaries 
edited with an elaborate introduction in Sanskrit by 
L B Gandhi 1927 

3s Nyayapravesa, Part I (Sansl nt Text) on Buddhist 
Logio of Dinmga with commentaries of Hanbhadra 
Simnnd Pirsvadeva e hted by Prmcipal A B Dhruva 
MA LLB Pro Vice Chancellor Hindu University 
Benarea 1930 

39 NyayapraveSa, Part II (ljbetan Text) edited with 
introduction notes appendices etc by Pandit Vidhu 
Bekhara Bhattacharyya Principal Vidyabhavana Vi3 
vabharati 1927 


40 Advayavajrasangraha consisting of twenty short 
works on Buddhist philosophy by Advayavajra a Bud 
dhist savant belonging to the lltb century AD 
edited by Mahamahop'tdliynya Dr Haraprasad Sastri 
MA CIE Hon D Litt 1927 
42 GO Kalpadrukosa standard work on Sanskrit Lexico 
graphy, by Ke»ava edited with an elaborate introduc 
tion by the late Pandit Ramavatara Sharma 
Sahityaebarya M A of Patna and index by Pandit 
Snnkant Sharma 2 vols vol I (text) vol II (index) 


Mirat i Ahmadi Supplement by Ah Muhammad 
Khan Translated into English from the original 
Persian by Mr C N Seddon ICS (retired) and Prof 
19^8 ^ aWa ^ ^ ^ Illustrated Corrected reissue 

Two Vajrayana Works comprising Praj nopaya vims 
cayasiddhi of Anangavajra and Jnanasiddhi o{ Indra 
bhuti— two important works belonging to the little 
known Tantra school of Buddhism (8th century 
AD ) edited by B Bhattacharyya Ph D 1929 
Bhavaprahasana of S’uwdStanaya a comprehensive 
■work on Dramaturgy and Rasa belonging to 
v 1250 edited by His Holiness Yadugin 

xatiraja Swann Melkot and K S Bamaswami Sastri 
Oriental Institute Baroda 1929 
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46. Ramacarita : of Abhinanda, Court poet of Hararar-a 
probably the same as Dcvapsla of the Pa!a Dynasty of 
Bengal {cir 9th century A D ) edited by K S Rama* 
awatm Sastn, 1929 ” 7 _g 

47 Nanjarajayasobhusana , by Nrsmihakavi alias Abhi 
nava Kalidasa, a work on Sanskrit Poetics and relates 
to the glorification of Nafijaiaja, son of Virabhupa of 
My sore edited by Pandit E Krishnamachary a, 1930 

48. Natyadarpana : on dramaturge, by Rimacandra Sun 
tvith his own commentary edited by Pandit ‘L B 
Gandhi and G K Shngondekar 51 A 2 vols , vol I, 

1929 . 

49 Pre-Dinnaga Buddhist Texts on Logic from 
Chinese Sources : containing the English translation 
of SataSastr g of Aryadeva, Tibetan text and English 
translation of Vigraha vydeartani of Nigsrjuna and the 
re translation into Sanskrit from Chinese of Upayahr 
daya and Tarlax&stra edited by Prof Giuseppe Tucci, 

1930 9-0 


*> 0 
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Mirat-i-Ahmadi Supplement : Persian text giving 
an account of Guzerat, by All Muhammad Khan 
edited by Syed Nawab Ah M A , Principal, Bahaud 
dm College, Junagadh, 1930 
Tnsastisalakiipurusacaritfa : of Hemacandra, trans 
lated into English with copious notes by Dr Helen 
M. Johnson cf Osceola, Missouri, USA 4 vols , vol I 
(Adisvaracaritra). illustrated, 1931 
Dandaviveka : a comprehensive Penal Code of the 
ancient Hindus by Vardhamana of the I5th century 
A D edited by Mahamahopadhyaya Kamala Krsna 
Smrtitirtha. 1931 

Tathagataguhyaka or Guhjasamaja s the earliest and 
the most authoritative work of the Taut ra School of 
the Buddhists (3rd century A D ) edited by B Bhatta- 
charyya.Ph D ,1931 

Jayakhyasamhlta : an author.lat.vo Pancarjtra work 
of the 5th century A D , h.gbly recifed by the South 
Indian Yai.navas cited by B.nd.t E Ivr.sbnam. 
charyya of Vadtal, w.th one .Uartrat.on m mac colouK 
and a Foreword by B Bhattacbaryf, Pb D , 1931 11 

Kavyalankarasarasamgraha of Udbbata w.th the 

commentary, probably the aame » Utlbhat.v.vcU of 
Rajlnaka IilaU (Ilth century A D ) cited by k S ^ 
Ramaswatm Sastn, 1931 ■ • - 

Parananda Sutra : an ancient Tin trie work of the 
Hindus m Sutra form giving details of ™an\ practices 
and ntes of a new School of Tantra edited by Swann 
Crmaxitha w.th a Porewortl by B. lihatta- 
charyja.rbD.I931 ■ •• ..3- 
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57 Ahsan-ut-Tawankh : history of the Safawi Period of 

Persian History, 15th and 16th centuries, by Hasan 

1 Rumlu edited by C N Seddon, ICS (retired), 

Reader in Persian and Marathi, University of Oxford 

2 vols , vol I (text), 1932 11-0 

58 Padmananda Mahakavya • giving the life history of 

Rsabhadeva, the first Tirthankara of the Jamas, by 
Amarachandra Kavi of the 13 th century edited by 
H R Kapadia, M A , 1932 . 14 0 

ofl Sabdaratnasamanvaya , an interesting lexicon of the 
Nanartha class m Sanskrit compiled by the Maratha 
King Sahaji of Tanjore edited by Pandit Vitthala 
Sastrl, Sanskrit PathaSala, Baroda, with a Foreword by 
B Bhattacharyya, Ph D , 1932 II 0 

61 Saktisangama Tantra ■ a voluminous compendium of 

the Hindu Tantra comprising four books on Kali, Tara, 
Sundari and Chhuuiamasta edited by B Bhatta 
charyya, M A , Ph D , 4 vols , vol I, Kahkhanda, 1932 2-8 

62 Prajn5paramitas commentaries on the PrajPiapara 

mitS,, a Buddhist philosophical work edited by 
Giuseppe Tucci, Member, Itaban Academy, 2 vols , 
vol I, 1932 12 0 


63 


hi 
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Tarikh*i-Mubarakhshahi • an authentic and contero 
porary account of the kings of the Saiyyid Dynasty of 
Delhi translated into English from original Persian by 
Kamal Krishna Basu, M A , Professor, T N J College, 
Bhagalpur, with a Foreword by Sir Jadunath Sarkar, 

Kt , 1932 7 _g 


Siddhantabindu : on Ved5nta philosophy, hy Madhusu 
dana Saraavatl with commentary of Purusottama 
edited by P C Divanji, MA.LLM, 1933 1 1-0 

Istasiddhi : on Vedanta philosophy, by Vimuktatma, 
disciple of Avyayatma, with the author’s own comment 
ary edited by M Hinyanna, M A , Retired Professor 
ot feanskrit, Maharaja’s College, Mysore, 1933 Shortly 


II BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 

MatyaSastra. edited bv M Ramakrislina Kav,, 4 vols 

Manasollasa or Abhilasitarthacintaman i.edi toil by G K 
Shngondehar, MA,J vols , vol II J 

A d“ e “ c !j p “ , f C;,,;,| oguc ol Mss In the Jam Bhan- 

jf'r i ??*"?" .' d, l ed , " > ' 1 tto no * es ° f «>e 1»*° 
Jlr C D Dalai, M A , b; L II Gandhr, » vols 

Potlujuese Vocables in Asiatic Languages tram 
iMcd teto Engle* Portuguese w j.„f " K 

Soares MA LL G Baroda College, Baroda 
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i?9. A. 

Afamkaramahodadhi : a famous work on Sanslrit 
Poetics composed by Narendraprabba Sm at the 
request of Minuter Vastupnla in 1220 A D edited by 
Lalehandra B Gandhi of the Oriental Institute Barod* 


Sanskrit Texts from Bali : comprising a large nuo 
her of Hindu and Buddhist ritualistic, religions and 
other texts lecovered from the islands of Java and BaJi 
with comparisons edited by Professor tsjJvain Levi 

Suktfmuktavall : a well known Sansknt work on 
Anthology, of Jalhana, a contemporaiy of King Krsna 
of the Northern Yadava. Dvn.isty (A I) 1247) edited 
by Pandit K Krulinamacharya Sanskrit PithasSIa 

Viidtal. 


Ahsan-ut-Tawarikh : history of the Safawi period of 
Persian History edited by G N Seddon, I C & (retired;, 
University of Oxford, 2 vob vol If (English transU 
tion) 

Kavyamima msa . A Sansknt work on Poetics of Raja«e 
Mi«ra- third revised edition by K S Ramaswann 
Shastn of the Oriental Institute, Baroda. 
Sob«ra.BhS»f.« ■ on. tie Miomm ""“S 

Translated into English by Jlahsmohopadhyaya Dr 
Ganganath Jta, Mi, "bit. tto , V.ce Ctandkr. 
University of Allahabad 
Canitatllakavrlti I of top*. «» ' lo 
Sia.tat.ht., « nonJa.a •* Sf’j r 
AE gebra With « *■» «'*“ 11 “ 

Kapadia, flf A 

edited by Pandit Shnkant aharroa 

Dvadasaranayaratra *jJS3pE5"* .j™ m 

P“ m , fc by Ate/by Mom Catutvijayaji 

Simhasun Gam y 

on the NySyarotnamala 
Nayakaratna : a coimrenwry f phbh5ka ^ 

S„.„ at lb. 

School edited “ 

Oriental Institute, Baroda 

. >,.aal5 a romance in old *> eatem 

Madbavannlo-Kamat- Kayastha from Amod 

JSftkl t 

_ taM , a on elaborate Marti work on 
Rajadhartna-KOUSWD aod tbe requirements tickings 
Kajadharraa Ly jf a [ iam alopadhj aya Kamal i 

swtiwtta 



in BOOKS UNDER PREPARATION 

1 A Descriptive Catalogue of MSS in the Oriental 

Institute, Baroda (Srauta Dhanna and Grhya 
Sutras) compiled by the Library staff 12 vols vol II 

2 Prajnaparamitas commentaries on the "Prajnapara 

m ta a Buddhist philosophical work edited by Prof 
Giuseppe Tueci 2 vols vol IJ 

3 Saktisangama Tantra comprising Jdut books on Kali 

Tara Sundan and Chhinnamasta edited by 
B Bhattacharyya Ph D 4 vols vol II 

4 Natyfadarpana mtroduction in Sanskrit giving an 

account of the antiquity and usefulness of the In 
dian drama the different theories on Rasa and an ex 
animation of the problems raised by the text by 
E B Gandhi 2 vols vol II 

5 Gandavyuha a Buddhist work describing the history 

of Sudhana in search of perfect knowledge and the 
exploits of ManjuSrl (3rd century A D ) edited by 
B Bhattacharyya Ph D 2 vols 
C Gurjararasavali a collection of several old Gujarati 
Rasas edited by Messrs B K Thakore M D Desai 
andAI C Modi 

7 I’ara&urama Kalpasutra an important work on Tantra 

with the commentary of Ramesvara secon 1 revised 
edition by St* ami Trmkrama Tirtl a 

8 Tarkabhasa a work on Buddhist Log c by Mok?akara 

Gupta of tl c Jaga Idala monastery edited u ith ft 
Sanskrit commentary by Pandit Embar Krishnama 
chftTya of Viwltal 

J Trlsastlsalakupurusacarltra of Hemocan Ira trans 
lated into Fnglish by Dr Helen M Johnson 4 vols 
vol II 


hor f rtl er mrt c afunn i, *n.«vaf«. 

with— 

The Dxrfctob 
Oriental Inst t le Barcxla 
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THE GAEKWAD S STUDIES IN RFLIGION AND 
PHILOSOPHY 

R 

1. The Comparative Study of Religions [Contents 
I, the source 1 } and nature of religious truth II, super 
natural beings good and bad III, the soul, its nature 
origin, and destiny IV, sin and suffering, salvation 
and redemption V religious practices VI, the emo 
tional attitude and religious ideals] by Alban A 
Widgery M.A , 1922 

2 The Philosophy and Theology of Averrocs [Contents 

I, a decisive discourse on the delineation of the relation 
between religion and philosophy la, on the problem 
of eternal knowledge which Averrocs has mentioned in 
his decisive discourse II an exposition of the 
methods of arguments concerning the doctnnes of 
the faith] by Mohammad Jamil ur Rahman, M A , 
1921 (Cloth Rs 5) 

3 Religious and Moral Teachings of A1 Ghazzali 

[Contents I the nature of man II, human freedom 
and responsibility III pndo and vanity IV, friend 
ship and sincerity V the nature of love and man’s 
highest happiness VI the unity of God VII, the 
love of God and its signs VIII, nza or joyous sub 
mission to His will] translated by Syed Nawab Ah, 
MA 1921 ! 

4 Goods and Bads being the substance of a senes of 

talks and discussions with II H the Maharaja Gaekwad 
of Baroda [Contents introduction I, physical values 
II intellectual tallies III wsthetio values IV, 
moral value V religious value VI, the good life its 
unity and attainment] by Alban G Widgery, MA, 

1920 (Library edition Rs o) 2 

5 Immortality and other Essays [Contents I, philos 

ophy and life II immortality III, morality and 
religion H Jesus and modem culture \, the 
psychology of Christian motive \ I, free Catholicism 
and non Christian Religions VII. Nietocho and 
Tolstoi on Morality and Religion \ III Sir Oliver 
Lodge on science end religion IX the veluc of con 
fes ions of faith X ">»'** ”< correct, on XI, 
religion end bca.itv \II religion end 1 utoiy 
\T1T principles of reform in religion] by Alban G 
Widgery MA Ml* (Cloth Rs 3) . 2- 

_ „ . * Atheism a translation of the fladti i 

G C /f a [![aor the tradition of the Mvrobalan Fruit trans 

Utedbi tell Mohammad (.htianganbhai Momin 1919 0-1 

„ nf Rn\nl Servants being a collection of verees 

Conduct o . troda , a aaith their translations In 
Sian'S” and Marathi b, B Itba.lacb.reja, 

ALA fhl) •• 
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